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Philosophical Inquiry is essentially the chief intellectual 
study of our* age. It is proposed to produce, under the title 
of ‘‘The English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” a 
series of works of the highest class connected with that study. 

The English contributions to the series consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
recent publications in German and French lyliich are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are competent German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
have been entrusted to gentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

“ The English and Foreign Philosophical Library” claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to represent all develop- 
ments of Philosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Leibnitz 
to Lotze. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, from his manuscript, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. J^s corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent with 
the necessary care in their production. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 
VoLS. I.-IIL] Vol, L, post 8 to, pp. 350, cloth, price los. 6d, 

A HISTOEY OP MATEEIALISM. 

By Professor P. A. UANGrE. 

Authorised Translation from the German hy Esnest C. Thomas. 

(Vols. 11. and III. in the pi’ess). 

“This is a work which has long and impatiently been expected by a large circle of 
readers. It has been well praused by two eminent scientists, and their words have 
created for it, as regards its appearance in our EngUsh tongue, a sort of ante-natal 
reputation. The reputation is in many respects well deserved. The hook is marked 
throughout by singular ability, abounds in striking and suggestive reflections, subtle 
and profound discussions, felicitous and gmphie descriptions of mental and social move- 
ments, both in themselves and in their mutual relations."-— Swts'/aan. 

“Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally published, it 
already ranks as a classic in the pMlosophioal literature of Germany. He'was not only a 
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man of vast learning, but bad a very rare power botb of analysis and generalisation; and 
his style is singularly clear, strong, and gi'aoefnl. Nominally only a histtu'y of rnatenalism, 
it is in. r68-lity vsty muoli ixioro* It t&kcs in th.G wb.ol6 dGVGlopmoiit of pbilosopliica.1 
opinfon, but with especial reference to materialism. So far as ho has proceeded, Mr. 
inomas has done his work with great spirit and intelligence. We have tested the trans-, 
ktion at different points, and have always found that it reflects the original freely and 
accurately ,”^ — Pall Mall Gazette. . 

“Every section of Dr. Lange’s work is followed by a copious body of notes, abounding 
in references to authorities, and bearing ample testimony to the extensive reading of the 
oxitihoT.’’— Saturday Bxoim. . , . , 

“Wo see no reason for not endorsing the translators judgment that is ‘raised far 
above the level of ordinary controversial writing by its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
and impartiality .” — Contemporary Seview. 

“The ‘English and Foreign Philosophical Library’ could not be more worthily 
inaugurated than by a translation of Lange’s great work.” — MUid. 
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“ Miss Simcox deserves cordial recognition for the excellent work she has done in 
vindication of naturalism, and especially for the high nobility of her ethical purpose.”— 
dthenamm. 

“A book which for the rest is a mine of suggestion.” — Academy. 

“ The writer’s highest skill is seen in bringing together aspects of ideas which limit 
one another, and even seem to conflict, in elucidating the paradoxical side of accepted 
propositions, and embodying acute perceptions in elaborate epigrammatic periods.” — 
Exaniitie.r. 

“ This thoughtful and able work is in many respects the most important contribution 
yet made to the ethics of the evolution theory.”— JfiKii. 
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secret acknowledgment that it is a model of honest investigation and clear exposition, 
conceived in the true spirit of serious and faithful research.” — Weetminsier Review. 

“Tliis work romaius a monument of his industry, his high literary power, his clear 
intellect, and his resolute desire to arrive at the truth. In its present shape, with its 
new introduction, it will be still more widely read, and more warmly welcomed by those 
who believe that in a contest between Truth and Error, Truth never can bo worsted.” — 
Scotsman. 
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“ Pew books of its size contain the result of so much wide thinking, able and laborious 
study, or enable the reader to gain a better bird’s-eye view of tbe latest results of inves- 
i igatioirs into the religious liistory of nations. As Professor Tiele modestly says, ‘ In tlii.s 
little book are outlines — pencil sketches, I might say— nothing more,* But there are 
some men whose sketcbo.s from a thumb-nail are of far more worth than an enormous 
canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and it is easy to see that these page.s, 
fall of infojTOation, these sentences, cut and perhaps also dry, short and clear, cohdense 
the fruits, of long and thorough research.”— 
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“To us the value of the book seems to consist in the. condensed statement of what is 
certainly known of all the chief religions of the -world up to the rise of Buddbism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, which .are quahfled as universal religions; and the opportunity which it 
thus affords to the student of making original and more minute investigations from a 
starting-point of unquestioned fact.” — Thcalogical Reouw, 
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“ We confidently recommend a careful perusal of the present work to all interested 
in this great subject.”— ZondowuHcf C/iina itoprass.* ; 

“Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the vafied and often complex phases of 
opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject.”— dcoiaj/jfwi. 
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. By WILLIAM POLE, Mus, Doc. Oxon. 

Pello-w of the Eoyal Societies of London and Edinburgh. ‘ 

The great and justly celebrated work: recently published by Professor Helmholtz, of 
Bei-lin, “'The Doctrine of the Perception of Musical Sounds, considered as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music,” consists of two parts, which may he called the Physical 
and the Musical Parts respectively. The former, containing the autlior’s novel investi- 
gations and discoveries in the domains of Acoustics, has been already made familiar in 
this country by papular illustrative work.s ; but the latter portion, which is the mox-e 
interesting to the musical public, as containing the philosophical application of these 
investigations and discoveries to the Science of Music, has received, as yet, hut little 
attention, and can only be studied in the elaborate form in which .it exists in the author’.s 
treatise. , ■ 

The object of the present publication is to explain the PhilosopHoal Theory of Music, 
as based on Helmholtz’s investigations, ina way which, it is hoped, will be intelligible 
to practical musicians, and to such of the general public as take an interest in the art. 
And it is thought that such an introduction to the subject may be particularly useful at 
the present time, when the Universities are beginning to insist .on theoretical knowledge 
as an indispensable qualification for the musical honours granted by them. 

[In the press. 
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By OBANT ALLEN. 
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II, The Earliest Form of Vision. 

III. The Colour Sense in Insects. 

IV. The Colour Sense in Vertebrates. 

V. The Colour Sense in Man. 


VI, The Aesthetic Value of Colour. 

VII. The Growth of the Colour Voca- 
bulary. 

Vni, Colour in Pimting. 

IS, Summary and Eeeapitulatioin 

[In preparation. 
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Two Volumes, post 8 to, pp, 348 and 374, with. Portrait, cloth, price 21s. 

LESSIHG- : His Life and Writings. 

By JAMES SIMB, M,A. 

“It is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot 
but wonder that more of this man is not known amongst us.” — ^T homas Oaruyle. 

“ But to Mr. James Sime has been reserved the honour of presenting to the English 
public a lull-length portniit of Lessing, in which no portion of the canvas is uncovered, 
and in which there is hardly a touch but tells. He has studied his subject with that 
patient care which only reverence and sympathy can; support; he has attained the true 
proportion which can alone be gained by penetration and clear insight into motive and 

S 3B0S. We can say that a clearer or more compact piece of biographic criticism has 
ean produced in England for many a day.”— iPesiminster Review. 

“ In the meantime we would only add here our cordial appreciation of a really 
adtnh'able piece of biographical and critical work. : Although the fruit of minute and 
careful study, the style of the book renders it eminently readable, and it will be treasure- 
trove to all (and in these days they are legion) to whom German literature has attrac- 
tions.’*— ffritisA Citarfej'fy &yjew. 

“ An aceount ofLessing’s life and work on the scale which he deserves is nowfor the 
first time offered to English readers. Mr. Sime has performed his task with industry, 
knowledge, and sympathy ; qualities which must concur to make a successful biogra- 
phoi '.” — Pall Mall ffazette. 

"This is an admirable book. It lacks no quality that a biography ought to have. 
Its method is excellent, its theme is profoundly interesting : its tone is the happiest 
mlxtui-o of sympathy and discrimination ; its style is clear, masculine, free from effort 
or affectation, yet eloquent by its very sincerity. It is not a page too long; atid thotjgh 
tlie reader closes it with regi'ot, the critic must own that it is not a page too short,”— 
StandarU. , , 

“ Mr. Sime’s volumes embody the result of carefxil scholarship and independent 
reflection. He renders, on the whole, ample justice to the philosophical side of the 
subject.”— ilfiiuh 

“He has given a life of Lessing clear, interesting, and full, while ho has given a 
study of his writings which be.ar.s distinct marks of an intimate acquaintance with his , 
subject, and of a solid and appreciative judgment,” — Scotsman. 

“Vor allam erweist sich dcr Verfasser als ein Maim voin freiem, unhefangenem 
Geiste, von vielseitiger emster Bildung.”— La nei£«i. 

“ Sicher wird dieses Buch, das niit solcher Liebe und eingehendon Grilndliohkeit 
sich an die Schildenmg dos Lebens oines .so bedeutsamen Qeistes uii,srer Vergangenheit 
maoht, und dleso hohe schbne Anfgabo in einer so vortrefiiichen Weise ISst, aicli nlcht 
bless in des Verfassers Heimathslando, .sonderu auoh in der Heimath des Dichters liebe 
und viele Preunde erwerben .” — JFeser Seitunff. 

“Biessmal ist es ein Englander, welober den Unsterbliehen in' der verbreitetsten 
Sprache dor civiiisirten Welt eiufilhrt, und sieha da, dor englischo Lessing hat filr tins 
kaum ein fremdes Haar, kaum eine fremde Niianoe Oder Zuthat. Sein lebensgrossos 
Bild strahlt aus dem von der Liebe polirten und hingehaitenen Spiegel rein und voll 
znriiok. Die leldige ‘ Krfi.mernation ’ hat wiedor einmal gezeigt, dass sie vollkommen auf 
der Hohe des ‘ ureigenen Qeistes ’ zu stehen vermag, dass sie im Stande ist in die feinsten 
Falton des kritisch-philosophischen Gewcbes hineinzuschauan uiid das RSthsel dialecti- 
schtir Analyse ’virtnos zu lUem."— Jtuffsburffer Allffe^neine Zeitunff. 
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‘ AN AOOOXTNT OP THE POLYNESIAN RAGE 

AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE TIME OP 
i KAMEHAHA I. 

By ABRAHAM FORNANDEB, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maul, H.I, 

“ Mr. Pomander has; evidently enjoyed excellent opportunities for promoting the 
study which ha.s produced this work. Unlike mo.st foreign residents in Polyne.sia, he has 
aiiquirod a good knowledge of the language spoken by the people among whom he dwelt. 
This has enabled him, during his thirty-four years’ residence in the Hawaiian Islands, to 
wlleet, material which could be obtained ouly by a person possessing such an advantage. 
It IS so seldom that a private settler in the Polynesian Islands takes an intelligent interest 
in local ethnology and arohiBology, and makes use of the advantage he possesses, that 
we feel especially thankful to Mr. Pomander for his labours in this comparatively little 
known field of research.”— .4 cadmy. 

' . ■ ■ . ■■ [Fol. II. in preparation. 
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PREFACE. 


The author of these Essays intended, after his return from 
India, to expand them into a comprehensive work on the 
Zoroastrian Eeligion ; hut this design, postponed from 
time to time, was finally frustrated by his untimely 
death. That he was not spared to publish all his varied 
knowledge on this subject, must remain for ever a matter 
of regret to the student of Iranian antiq_uities. In other 
hands, the changes that could be introduced into this 
second edition were obviously limited to such additions 
and alterations as the lapse of time and the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies have rendered necessary. 

In the first Essay, the history of the European re- 
searches has been extended to the present time ; but, for 
the sake of brevity, several writings have been passed 
over unnoticed, among the more valuable of which those 
of Professor Hubsehmann may be specially mentioned. 
Some account has also been given of the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies among the Parsis themselves. 

In the second Essay additional information has been 
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given about tbe PaMavi language and literature ; but tbe 
teclinical portion of tbe Avesta Grammar bas been re- 
served for separate publication, being better adapted for 
students than for tbe general reader. 

Some additions have been made to tbe third Essay, 
■with tbe view of bringing together, from other sources, 
all tbe author’s translations from tbe Avesta, except those 
portions of the Gfitbas which he did not include in the 
first edition, and which it would be hazardous for an 
editor to revise. Further details have also been given 
regarding the contents of the hTasks. 

Several additional translations, having been found 
among the author’s papers too late for insertion in the 
third Essay, have been added in an Appendix after care- 
ful revision, together with his notes descriptive of the 
mode of performing a few of the Zoroastrian ceremonies. 

Some apology is due to Sanskrit scholars for the 
liberties taken with their usual systems of representing 
Sanskrit and Avesta sounds. These deviations from 
present systems have been made for the sake of the 
general reader, whether English or Indian, who can 
hardly be expected to pronounce words correctly unless 
they are spelt in accordance with the usual sounds of the 
letters in English. Probably no European language can 
represent Indian consonants so easily as English; but 
as every English vowel has more than one characteristic 
sound, it is necessary to look to some other European 
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language for tlie best representation of Indian vowels. 
The system now generally adopted by Englishmen in 
India, and followed in these Essays, is to use the con- 
sonants to represent their usual English sounds, the 
vowels to represent their usual Italian sounds, and to 
avoid diacritical marks as much as possible, because they 
are always liable to omission. In aj)plying such a sys- 
tem to the Aryan languages of India, Englishmen require 
very few arbitrary rules. They have merely to observe 
that g is always hard and c/j. always soft, that th mA pli 
are merely aspirates of t and (not the English and Greek 
til andyi/t), and that a, represents the short vowel sound in 
the English utter, mother, come, and Uood. As this 
use of a is often repugnant to Englishmen, it may be 
remarked that all the other vowels have to be appro- 
priated for other sounds, and that it is also strictly in 
accordance with the Sanskrit rule that when one a 
coalesces with another the resulting sound is 4, which 
could not be the case unless there were a close relation- 
ship between the two sounds. 

Some unfortunate representations of Indian sounds 
have become too inveterate to be lightly tampered with ; 
so it is still necessary to warn the general reader that 
every vj in the Avesta ought to be pronounced like an 
English V, and that every v in Sanskrit or the Avesta 
closely resembles an English w, unless, it be followed by 
i, i, 6, ri, or a consonant, in which case it has a sound 
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somewliere between v and %. Again, Sanscrit has two 
sets of letters represented by tli, d, dh, n, sli; one set 
is extremely dental (pronounced witb. tbe tip of tbe 
tongue toucliing tlie extremities of tlie teetli, or as close 
to them as possible in the case of sh), the other set is 
lingual (pronounced with the tip of the tongue far back 
upon or near the palate). The English t, d, n, sh are 
pronounced between these two extremes, but aU natives 
of India consider the sounds of these English letters as 
decidedly lingual, so that they always re])resent them 
by Indian linguals when transliterating English words. 
Unfortunately, European scholars have been of the op- 
posite opinion, and have represented the dental t, th, d, 
dh,n as unmodified, and the linguals as modified, either 
by a diacritical dot (as in this work) or by using italics. 
Eor the sake of uniformity, this practice has been here 
extended to sh; but there can be no doubt that the 
dentals ought to be modified and the linguals unmodified, 
though neither group can he exactly represented by Euro- 
pean sounds. Eurther, the letters ri do not adequately 
represent that peculiar Sanskrit vowel as pronounced in 
Mahdrdslptra, where the Brahmans have been least dis- 
turbed by foreign influences. They say there that the 
correct sound is and the tendency in colloquial 
Marithl is to corrupt it into u. The nearest European 
approach to this sound appears to be the English re in 
pretty, which word is never pronounced petty when the 
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r is indistinctly sounded, but lias a tendency to become 
Footty. 

In Avesta words th bas the same lisping sound as in 
English and Grreek, and n have the sound of ng, q ought 
to be sounded like khw, zh bears the same relation to 

as z to s (that is, it has the sound of s in pleastire), and 
sJih is pronounced sA by the Parsis. They also pronounce 
the other sibilants s and sh as written in this work, and 
there seems no sufficient reason for departing from their 
traditional pronunciation, which is corroborated, to a 
great extent, by Pahlavi and Persian words derived from 
the Avesta, such as ZamtusM, dtash^ &c. 

The author's principal object in publishing these Essays 
originally was to present, in a readable form, ah the 
materials for judging impartially of the scriptures and 
religion of the Parsis. The same object has been kept 
in view while preparing this second edition, giving a 
larger quantity of such materials collected from a variety 
of sources, which I may now leave to the reader’s im- 
partial judgment. 

E. W. WEST. 

Munchen, February 1878. 
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HISTORY OF THE RESEARCHES INTO THE 

SACRED WRITINGS AND RELIGION * 

OF THE PARSIS. 


I. — THE EEPOETS OE THE GEEEKS, EOMAHS, AEMENIAHS, AND 
MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief outline of the 
gradual acquaintance of the Western nations with the 
Eoroastrian religion (now professed only by the small 
Parsi community in India, and by a very insignificant 
number which remain in their ancient fatherland in 
Persia), and to trace the history of the scientific researches 
of Europeans into the original records of this ancient 
creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroaster and 
his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was best 
known by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which 
denomination was commonly applied to the priests of 
India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the Prophet 
J eremiah (xxxix. 3), who enumerated among the retinue 
of King Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem, the 
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"CMef of the Magi” {fal mag in Hebrew), from^wMcli 
statement we may distinctly gather, that the Magi exer- 
cised a great influence at the court of Babylonia 600 
years B.o. They were, however, foreigners, and are not to 
be confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
Testament no account of their religion is given, and only 
once (Ezekiel viii. 16, 17) it is hinted at.i The Persians, 
however, whose priests the Magi appear to have been, are 
never spoken of as adherents to idolatry; and the Persian 
kings,' especially Cyrus (called Koresh in Hebrew, Xwms/?, 
in the cuneiform inscriptions), favoured the Jews. In 
Isaiah this great king is called “ the anointed (ma^Ma 7 r/i 
in Hebrew) of the Lord” (xlv. i), “the shepherd who 
carries out the Lord’s decrees” (xliv. 28); he is the 
“ eagle 2 called from the orient, the man appointed by the 
Loial’s counsel” (xlvi. ii); he is “strengthened by the 
Lord to subdue the heathens” (xlv, i).^ Erom these high 
terms, in which King Gyrus, who professed the religion of 
the klagi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that this 
religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were; that Cyrus, at all events, 
was no idol- worshipper; a supposition we shall find con- 
firmed by Herodotus, and by the sacred books of the 
Parsis themselves. The Zoroastrian religion exhibits even 
a very close affinity to, or rather identity with, several 
important doctrines of the Mosaic religion and Chris- 
tianity, such as the personality and attributes of the devil, 


^ Tho religious custom alluded .to 
in Ezekiel undoubtedly refers to tke 
religion of the Magi. The prophet 
complains that some of the Jews 
worship the sun, holding towards 
their face certain twigs. Exactly the 
same custom of holding a bundle of 
twigs in the hands is reported by 
Strabo (xv. 3, 14), as being observed 
by the Magi when engaged in prayer. 
It is the so-called Barsom (nemma 
in the Avesta), still used by the Pam 
priests when engaged in worship. 


y In Mschjlns's celebrated play 
“ The Persians ” the eagle is the sym- 
bol of the Persian empire (verses 
2oS-ro). The eagle was, as Xeno- 
phon reports (Oyropcedia, vii. x, 2), 
the ensign of the ancient Persians. 

® The Hebrew word goyim (liter- 
ally “ people”), used in the plural, 
as it is here, denotes the heathenish 
nations, the idol - worshippers, in 
their strictest opposition to the Is- 
raelites. 
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and tlie rGsnrrectioii of tlie dead, wliich are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in 
the present scriptures of the Parsis. It is not ascertained 
whetlier these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsis from 
the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis; very likely 
neither is the case, and in botli these religions they seem 
to have sprung up independently. In the Zend-Avesta we 
meet with only two words ^ which can be traced to the 
Semitic languages, neither of them referring to religious 
subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we find 
several Persian -words and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these 
Persian -words in the Old Testament, now spread over the 
whole civilised world, is the word paradise,” -which means 
originally a park, a beautiful garden fenced in.® 

The name Magi occurs even in the N ew Testament. -In 
the Grospel according to St. Matthew (ii. i), the Magi 
(Greek magoi, translated in the English Bible by “wise 
men ”) came from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the 
new-born child Jesus at Bethlehem. That these Magi 
were priests of the Zoroastrian religion, we know from 
Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among 
the Greeks is to be found in Hekodotus, the father of 
history (b.o. 450). In his first book (chap, cxxxi., cxxxii.) 
we read the following report on the Persian religion : — 

‘I know that the Persians observe these 'customs. It 
■ is not customary among them to have idols made, temples 

1 These are tan 4 ra, “an oven;” pairi- da^sa (in the Zend-Avesta), 
and hara, “ a mountain,” found only “ circumvallation or enclosure ; ” in 
in the name Har 6 'berezaiti, “ high Hebrew we find it in the form par- 
moimtain,” considered to be the chief des; in Greek as pai-adeisos. Pairi 
of all mountains ; preserved now-a- is peri in Greek ; daSza corresponds 
days in the name Alborz. TanUra is to deJm in Sanskrit— ie., enclosure, 
evidently the same with the Hebrew generally applied to the body. Of 
tcm 4 r (Gen. xv. 17; Isa. xxxi. 9), the same root is the English thick 
“ an oven or furnace hara is iden- (very likely identical with S. digdka, 
tical with in Hebrew, “a moun- past participle of the root dik, “to 
■fcain.” besmear, pollute,” in a more compi'e- 

- The original form of the word is hensive sense “to surround.” 
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‘huilt, and alto erected; they upbraid with folly 
‘ those who do so. I can account for that, only from their 
' not hclieving that the gods are like men, as the Hellenes 
' do. They are accustomed to offer sacrifices to Zeus on the 
' summits of mountains; they call the whole celestial circle 
‘ Zeus. They offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, earth, fire, 

‘ water, and winds, these elements originally being the only 
‘ objects of worship ; but they accepted from the Assyrians 
‘and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
‘Heaven, whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabs 
‘ Alitta, the Persians Mitra.’ l 

‘ The Persians offer sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in 
‘ the folloAving maimer. They neither erect altars nor 
‘ kindle fires when they are about to offer a sacrifice ; they 
‘ neither use libations, nor flutes, nor wreaths, nor barley; 

‘ but when any one is willing to offer a sacrifice, he then 
‘carries the sacrificial beast to a pure spot, and after 
‘ having twined round his turban a great many wreaths of 
‘ myrtle, in preference to any other leaf, he invokes the 
‘ deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for. his own 
‘ prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
‘ Persians, and for the king, because he is included among 
‘ them. Wben he has cut the animal into pieces, he then 
‘ boils its flesh, spreads the softest grass he can get, espe- 
‘ cially preferring clover, and places the pieces of flesh on 
‘ it. After having made this arrangement, one of the Magi 
‘ who is present sings a theogony,^ as they call the incan- 

1 TIere Herodotus has committed a Mitra is the well-known sun-god of 
mistake ; not as to the matter, hut the Persians and a male deity, 
as to the name. The Persians, in ^ Herodotus, who exhibits through- 
later times, worshipped a great fe- out the whole report an intimate 
male deity, who might be compared knowledge of the Persian sacrifices, , 
with the Mylitta of the Babylonians means by theogony here, those sec- 
(the Ashtaroth or Astarte of the Old tions of the sacred books which are 
Testament), but she was called Ana- called Yashts ov invocations, con- 
HITA (in the Zend-Avesta and cunei- taining the praises of .all the feats 
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‘ tation (wliich is used)* without one of the Magi no 
‘ sacrifice can be offered. After waiting a short time, the 
" sacrificer takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
' he likes.’ 1 

In the 138th chapter of the same book, the father of 
history says : ‘ Lying is regarded as the most discreditable 
' thing by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, 
‘ chiefly for this reason, that the debtor is often compelled 
‘ to tell lies. If any one of the inhabitants of a town be 
‘ affected with leprosy, or white spots (another kind of 
‘ leprosy), he cannot enter the town, nor have any inter- 
' course with the other Persians; they believe him to have 
‘ that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
‘ or other against the sun.2 All foreigners affected with 
‘ these diseases are driven out of the country; for the same 
' reason many expel even white pigeons. They neither 
‘ make water, nor spit, nor wash their hands, in a river; 
' nor will they allow any one else to do so; for they pay a 
‘ high reverence to rivers.’ 

In another passage (iii. 16) Herodotus reports that the 
Persians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cambyses 
committed a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse 
of Eiing Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion 
of the Persians were Ktesias (b.o. 400), the well-known 
physician to King Artaxerxes II., HEiNOlsr (b.o. 350), who 
is looked upon as a great authority in Persian matters by 
Cornehus Kepos (in the life of Konon), Theopompos of 
Chios (b.o. 300), and Hermippos, the philosopher of 
Smyrna (b.o. 250). The books of aU these writers being 
lost, save some fragments preserved by later authors, such 

^This custom is still maintained be used by him; but it is never 
by the Parsis. The flesh (or any thrown into the fire, 
other sacrifice) to be offered is first ® The name given to sinners against 
consecrated by the priest, then for a the sun is mithr^-druTchsh, i.e., one 
shoi-t time left near the fire, and who has belied Mithra (the sun), 
finally taken off by the sacrificer, to Such diseases were believed to be the 

consequence of lying. 
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as Plutaeoh, Diogenis of Laerte, and Pliny, we cannot 
judge lioAV far they were acquainted with the religion of 
the Magi, -The two chief sources whence the G-reeks and 
Eomans derived information about the religion of the 
Magi were Theopompos’s eighth hook of the history of 
King Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled “ On Mira- 
culous Things,” and specially treated of the doctrine of 
the Magi; and Hermippos, who wrote a separate hook 
“ On the Magi.” We are left without information whether 
or not Theopompos derived his statements on the lore of 
the Magi from his intercourse with the Persian priests 
themselves ; hut Hermippos, who composed, besides his 
work on the Zoroastrian doctrine; biographies of lawgivers, 
the seven sages of Greece, &c., is reported by Pliny (His- 
toria Haturalis, XXX. 2-) to have made very laborious 
investigations in all the Zoroastrian books, which were 
said to comprise two milhons of verses, and to have stated 
the contents of each book separately. . He therefore really 
seelns to have had some knowledge of the sacred language 
and texts of the Magi, for which reason the loss of his 
work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not intended to produce all the reports on the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs to be met with in the 
ancient writers, but only to point out some of the most 
important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap, vi.), 
Eudoxos and Aristotle stated that in the doctrine of the 
Magi there were two powers opposed to each other, one 
representing the good god, called Zeus and Oromasdes’ 
(Ahuramazda, Hormazd), and the other representing the 
devil, whose name was Hades and Areimanios (Angrd- 
mainyush, Ahriman). Of this chief doctrine of the Magi 
Theopompos had given a further illustration. According 
to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of Laerte 
(Pro-oemium, chap, ix.), he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period of six thousand years 
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had elapsed they began to •wage war against each other, 
one attempting to destroy the other ; but finally (he says) 
Areimanios is. to perish, manldnd is to enjoy a blessed 
state of life; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, 
men will be immortal, and everything is to exist in conse- 
quence of their prayers. 

' A brief but Ml account of Zoroaster’s doctrine is to be 
found in Plutarch’s book “On Isis and Osiris (chap, xlvi., 
xlvii.), which being in detail, seems to have been borrowed 
from a writer who was actually acquainted with the origi- 
nal texts. The philosopher Hermippos, abovementioned, 
being the only scholar of antiquity who can be supposed, 
with sufficient reason,' to have had a real knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, •we may regard him 
as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are as 
follows: — 

‘Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all 
‘ things perceived by the senses that element most re- 
‘ sembles Mm ; Areimanios ‘sprang out of darkness, and is 
‘ therefore of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who 
‘ resides as far beyond the sun as the sun is far from the 
‘ earth, created six gods (the six Amesliaspentas, now 
‘ Amshaspends, “the archangels ”); the god of beiievo- 
‘ lence ( Fo7m~mawd, “good-mind,” now called Bahnan) ; 
‘ the god of truth {Asha vahishta, or ArdibaMsM) ; the 
‘ god of order {Khshathra vairya, or Shahrivar); the god 
‘ of wisdom (Armaiti, or Isfendarmad) •, and the god of 
‘ wealth and delight in beauty {Eaurvatdt wid. Ameretdt, 
‘ or Kkordad and Ameoxldd).' But to counterbalance him, 
‘ Areimanios created an equal number of gods counteract- 
‘ ing those of Oromasdes. Then Oromasdes decorated 
‘ heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius {Tishtrya, 
‘ or TisUar) at their head as a guardian. Afterwards lie 
‘ created twenty-four other gods,i and set them in an egg; 

1 This statement seems at the first maj easily explain it from the Avesta 
glance to be very strange. But one texts. This writer had evidently in 
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'"but Areimanios fortliwitli created an equal niimlDer of 
' gods, wlio opened the egg; in consequence of this, evil is 
‘ always mingled with good. Thus the good god and the 
‘ demon are engaged in a constant war. Of plants and 
‘ animals, some belong to the good, some to the evil spirit ; 
‘ to the good one belong dogs, birds, and crabs ; to the evil 
‘ one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when 
‘ Areimanios will perish and disappear, in consequence of 
' disease and famine, caused by himself. Then the earth 
' will become even and equal, and there will be only -one 
' state and one language, and one and the same manner 
'of living to the happy men who then speak only one 
'language.' 

Steabo the geographer (b.o. 6o) has given in the 15th 
book of his celebrated Geography an account of the religion 
and customs of the Magi, of which some passages may be 
thus translated : — ' To whatever deity the Persians may 
' offer sacrifice, they first invoke fire, which is fed at their 
' sacred places with dried barkless pieces of wood, and is 
' never to be extinguished; they put fat over it, and pour 
' oil into it; if anybody happens to throw or blow into it 
'anything dirty or dead, he is to die; the fire is to' be 
‘ kindled by blowing.’ 

In another passage (xi. 8, 4) he enumerates as Per- 
sian deities j4.7ioMis, Omcincs, and ^ncLdotBs ot jd-fiG/ndchtes.^ 

Pausanius, the celebrated Greek traveller (a.d. 180), has 
the following report on the fire-worship of the Maoi (v. 


ir 
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‘ puts dry wood upon tlie altar, puts on the tiara, and then 
‘ sings the invocation of the god, reading it from.a book, 
‘ in a language utterly unintelligible to the Greeks. The 
‘ wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, and to 
‘ flame up into a bright blaze.’ 

Passing over Dio Chkysostomos (a.d. 130), who has left 
to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological 
ideas of the Magi, as to their comparing the universe to 
a chariot in continual motion, drawn by four horses; we 
may notice an important passage of the historian Aga- 
THIAS (a.d. 500) respecting Zoroaster. He says (ii. 24) : 
‘ The present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
‘ customs, and have eyen changed them, and observe some 
‘ strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of 
‘ Zoroaster, the son of Ormasdes.i The time when this 
‘ Zoroaster or Zarades (he is called by both these names) 
‘ flourished and gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. 
‘ The Persians now-a-days simply say that he lived at 
‘ the time of Hystaspes ; but it is very doubtful, and the 
‘ doubt cannot be solved whether this Hystaspes was the 
‘ father of Darius, or another Hystaspes. At whatever 
‘ time he may have lived, he was at all events their pro- 
‘ phet, and the master of the Magic rites. After having 
‘ changed the ancient form of worship, he introduced 
‘ manifold and strange doctrines. Por they (the Per- 
‘ sians) formerly worshipped Zeus and Kronos, and all 
‘ other gods celebrated by the Greeks, only under other 
• names, as for example- they call Zeus, Bd, Heracles, 
‘ Scmdes, Aphrodite, Anaitis^ and the others otherwise, 

tioned liere are those of the D^d-g^h performed before the sacred fire. 
(DMty 6 -g&tiisli), or common hearth of The observance is still maintained, 
the temple (or any house), and of the i Plato (Alcibiades, i. 37) says the 
Atash-g^h, or place for the sacred fire, same, calling Zoroaster a son of Or- 
which is fed -with the greatest care, raazdos, i.e., Ahuramazda, Hormazd. 
By ‘tiara ’(a turban) the Penom{paii{i' ® In this report true and false 

ddna) is meant, a cloth used to cover statements are mixed together. It 
the lips to prevent the sacred fire is true that the religion of theParsis 
from being polluted. Pausanius -well anterior to Zoroaster ■was much 
describes here the divine service as nearer to that of the Greeks than 
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' as is reported by Beeosos tlie Babylonian, and Athe- 
‘ NOKLifi and SiMAKOS, wlio wrote on the most ancient 
‘ history of the Assyrians and Medes/ 

Before concluding tins notice of the Greek records, and 
proceeding to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, 
we may notice some passages of later Greek writers, who 
lived after Christ at the time of the Sasanians, on the 
supposed primitive principle of Zoroastrian theology, 
which will be treated of fully in the last Essay in this 
book. 

The first Greek writer who alludes to it is Damascius. 
In his book “On Primitive Principles” (125th p. 384, ed. 
Kopp) he says, ' The Magi and the Avhole Aryan nation ^ 
‘ consider, as Eudemos writes, some Space, and others 
‘ Time, as. the universal cause, out of which the good 
‘ god as well as the evil spirit were separated, or, as 
‘ others assert, light and darkness, before these two spirits 
‘ arose! 

On the same matter Theodoeos of Mopsuestia writes 
as follows, according to the fragment preserved by the 
polyhistor Photios (Biblioth. 81): Mn the first book of 
' his work’ (on the doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, 2 
< he propounds the nefarious doctrine of the Persians 
‘ which Zarastrades introduced, viz., that about Zaeotjam,? 
'whom- he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
' calls him Destiny ; and who when offering sacrifices in 
‘ order to generate Hormisdas, produced both Hormisdas 
' and Satan.’ 

This opinion on the primitive principle of .the Zoroas- 
trian theology seems to have been current among the 
Christians at the time of the Sasanians, as we may learn 
more fully from Armenian waiters of the fifth century, from 

after his time ; but it is not true that be understood. According to Hero- 
the Persians at that time worshipped dotus their original name was Arioi. 
Bei,, who was the chief god of the ^ jje a Christian. 

Babylonians, and entirely unknown 3 jje means Zarvm akarana, 
to the ZondrAvesta. ‘ boundless time.’ 

1 By this name the Medes are to 
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Eznik, wlio wrote a book against keretical opinions, and 
from ELisiEUS, wlio compiled a history of Vaetait, and the 
wars waged by the Armenians against the Persians. Eznik 
says, in his refutation of heresies (in the second book), con- 
taining a “ refutation of the false doctrine of the Persians : ” 

'Before anything, heaven or earth, or creature of any 
' kind whatever therein, was existing, ^eruan existed, whose 
' name means fortune or glory.l He offered sacrifices for 
‘ a thousand years in the hope of obtaining a son, Oemizt 
‘ by name, who was to create heaven, earth, and every- 
‘ thing therein. After having spent a thousand years in 
‘ sacrificing, he began to deliberate: Are these sacrifices 
‘ of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, Ormizt by 
‘ name, be born to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
‘ Ormizt and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of then 
‘ mother, Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as 
‘that of his doubts. When Zeruan was aware of this 
‘ event he said : Two sons are in the womb ; he who will 
‘ first come to me is to be made king. Ormizt, having 
‘ perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
‘ saying : Zeruan, our father, intends to make him king 
‘ who shall be born first. Having heard these words, 
‘ Arhmen perforated the womb, and appeared before his 
‘ father. But Zeruan, when he saw him, did not know 
‘ who he was, and asked him; Wlio art thou? He told 
‘ him : I am thy son. Zeruan answered him : My son is 
‘ well- scented and shining, but thou art dark and ill- 
‘ scented. While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining 
‘and weU-scented, appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing 
‘ him, perceived him at once to be his son Ormizt on account 
‘ of whom he was sacrificing. He took the rod 2 which he 
‘ had used in sacrificing, and gave it to Ormizt, saying: 
‘ Hitherto this has been used by myself in offering sacri- 

1 This interpretation is ■wrong. Tho . ^ This is th o so-called Barsom (Be- 
•word zarvan means simply “time ” in resma, a bundle of twigs), always used 
the Zend-Avesta, ancj is preserved in by the Parsi priests when engaged in 
the modera Persian m/ncEw, worship. 
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" fices for thy sake ; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
‘sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and 
‘ blessed him, Arhmen approached him, saying : Hast thou 
‘ not vowed to make that one of thy two sons king who 
‘ should first come to thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid 
‘ breaking his vow, replied to Arhmen : Oh thou liar and 
‘evil-doer! the empre is to be ceded to thee for nine 
‘ thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as chief, 
‘ and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what 
‘ he likes. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of 
‘ creation; everything produced by Ormizt was good and 
‘ right, and everything wrought by Arhmen was bad and 
‘ perverse.’ 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Elisaeus, 
we further learn that the Zoroastrians in their times (5 th 
century a.d.) were split into two parties, inunically opposed 
to each other ; the one was called MoG (Magi, Maghava), 
the other, Zekdik.i 

Passing on to Mohammidak writers, who lived after the 
conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans a.d. 650, we may 
notice some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller 
(a.d. 950), has preserved to us the following notice of the 
sacred books of the Parsis,^ ‘ The first book, made by 
‘ Zeradijsht, was Avesta. The Persians, not being able 
‘ to understand it, Zeradusht made a commentary, which 
‘ they called Zend ; further he made a commentary to this 
‘ commentary, and called it Pazend. After Zeradusht’s 
‘ death, the Persians made a commentary of the commen- 
‘ tary, and an explanation of aU the books just mentioned, 
‘ and called it Yazdah.’ s 

1 The Magi were chiefly spread over 2 gee Chwolsohn in the Zeitschrift 
the West, in Media and Persia ; the der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge« 
Zendiks over the Bast, in Bactria. sellschaft, vol. vi. pp. 408, 409. 

The former seem to have acknow- ® He understands by it those piece 
ledged only the Avesta or original which are called Yashts, and are un- 
texts of the sacred writings ; thelatter doubtedly the latest productions in 
followed the traditional explanation, the Zend-Avesta, 
called Zend, 
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In another passage, he has the follomng remark on the 
origin of the word Zendik, heretic in Persian : The 
" Zend being only a commentary on what was formerly 
revealed from heaven (viz., the Avesta), the Persians 
1 called any one who put forward religions opinions opposed 
‘ to the Avesta a Zendik, because he held his own inter- 
' pretation (Zend) against that of the Avesta.' 

On Zoroaster's age he remarks, that according to the 
Magi he lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (or 
about B.c. 610), that is, at the time of the Median king 
Oyaxares. 

Shaheastani, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, who 
died at Bagdad, a.d. 1153, has given in his highly valuable 
work On Eeligious Sects and Creeds ” {kitdbu-l-milal wa 
na'hal) an account of the religion of the Magi, of which he 
had a better opinion than many other Mohammedan 
writers. Whilst Dimishqi (who died a.d. 1327), Ibn Poz- 
LAF, and others,! identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head as 
Jews, Christians, and Musalmans, or those whose creed 
is founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametri- 
cally opposed to those who follow their own imaginations 
and inventions (as many philosophers did), the Brahmans 
and Sabeans (star-worshippers). Prom his reports we 
further learn that the Magi were split into several sects, 
which very likely arose at the time of the Sasanians, such 
as the Mazdakyahs, who believed in the transmigration of 
souls, like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine which 
is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Kayomar- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the 
first man, called Gayomaed by the Parsis, corresponding to 
Adam of the Bible; the Zeeyanits who beheved in Zae- 
VAN AKA.RANA, i.e., boundless time, as the supreme deity, 
which doctrines being altogether strange to the ancient 
books, were derived from other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers, 
^ See.Clii,^olsoEii, Die Sabier, i. p. 281 ; ii. p. 6g6. 
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we may notice a peculiar circumstance wliicli deserves atten- 
tion. In several Mohammedan writings, especiaUy in ver- 
nacular Persian dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or, as he 
is there called, Zaeadusht, identified with Abraham, the 
patriarch. The Magi are said to have called their religion 
JfasA-i-l&ra/am, ie,, creed of Abraham, whom they con- 
sidered as their prophet and the reformer of their religion. 
They traced their religious hooks to Abraham, who was 
believed to have brought them from heaven. This was 
altogether untrue, but the Magi, or Parsi priests, invented 
it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of the 
Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a 
certain extent j for only those creeds were tolerated by the 
Mohammedans, the followers of winch were able to con- 
vince them of their possession of sacred books, connected 
in any way with the Jewish religion, whose prophets had 
been acknowledged by Mohammed. 

IL— THE EUEOPEAH RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe came into contact with 
the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western 
part of India, where they had settled when they left their 
fatherland, Persia, to escape the persecutions of the Mo- 
liaminedans. Already, in the seventeenth century, manu- 
scripts of the sacred books of the Parsis were brought to 
England as mere articles of curiosity, but were sealed 
books to every one. The first who attempted to give a 
complete description of the doctrines of the Magi was the 
celebrated Oxford scholar, Hyde. In his very learned 
work, “ Historia religionis veterum Persarum eorumgue 
Magorum,” the first edition of which was published in 
the year 1700, he displays a vast deal of information on 
the Parsi religion, derived from all the sources which were 
accessible to him ; from Greek and Eoman, as well as from 
Arabian and Persian writers ; and tries his utmost to throw 
light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in antiquity; 
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but being utterly unable to read the original texts of the 
■Zend-Avesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing 
his readers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His 
work acted, however, as a stimulus to others to take more 
interest in the matter. 

The first scholar who made Europeans acquainted with 
the contents of the sacred books of the Parsis was the cele- 
brated Erenchman, Afquetil Dtjpebeon. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparalleled in the history of scholarship. 
He happened once to see a facsimile of some.pages written 
in Avesta characters, which was circulated as a mere curio- 
sity. Actuated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of 
first opening the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly 
resolved upon setting out for Western India in order to pur- 
chase manuscripts of aU the sacred books of the Zoroastrian 
religion, and to obtain a thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents, and of the religious customs of the Parsis from their 
priests. Being himself unable to afford the means required 
for carrying out his pl^n, he entered himself as a sailor in 
a ship of the Erench Indian Company, bound for Bombay, . 
in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had 
to suffer during his passage would have been endured in 
vain, and he would have ultimately failed in obtaining 
what he was aiming at, if the Erench Government had not 
granted him support. The Parsi priests, being full of dis- 
trust towards him, were not willing to sell him valuable 
manuscripts, and far less to teach him the language of 
their sacred books.l Einally, the only means of obtaining 
the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the 
most learned Hasturs, Dastur Harab, at Surat, to procure 

^ Since the Parsis and their priests a benevolent interest in these mat- 
have come more into contact -with tens ; and are .always tvilling to give 
Europeans, this distrust has subsided him full explanations of rites- and 
to a great extent. The Dasturs will ceremonies, and even to lend him 
now readily converse about their valuable and unique manuscripts, 
sacred books and their reh'gion, with provided they are satisfied that he will 
any European scholar who really takes not misuse the Information he obtains. 

B 
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Mm. manuscripts, and to instruct Mm in the Avesta and 
PaMavi languages. But to ascertain,, that he was not de- 
ceived hy the Dastur, he opened an intercourse with some 
other priests (Kaus and Manjerj), and was very well satis- 
fied at finding that the manuscripts he purchased first 
were genuine. When he thought himself proficient enough 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced 
that work in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the 
time of his departure. He left for Europe in 1761, after 
six years' stay in different places in Western India. He 
had purchased about 180 manuscripts in different Oriental 
languages, among wMch were copies of the sacred books of 
the Parsis, When, after a long and painful passage, he 
arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at once to his father- 
land, France, but went first to England to ascertain whether 
or not the Avesta manuscripts to be found there agreed with 
those in his own possession. Finding that they did not 
differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dasturs, v^ere 
deposited in the Hational Library at Paris, where they may 
be still inspected and used by the student. Ten years 
after his departure from India he published (in 1771), as 
the fruit of Ms indefatigable zeal and industry, the follow- 
ing highly important work in French, Zend-Avesta, the 
work of Zoroaster, containing the tluological, physical, and 
moral ideas of this lawgiver, the ceremonies of the divine 
service which he established, and several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zend original, with Notes and several 
Treatises for illustrating the matters contained in it. By 
Anquetil Huperron. 2 vols. qto. 

This groundwork for Avesta studies in Europe created 
an immense sensation when it was published. A new 
world of ideas seemed to have been disclosed to European 
scholars ; the veil which covered the mysteries of the 
famous founder of the doctrines of the Magi seemed to be 
lifted. But the philosophers found themselves soon greatly 
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disappointed. Kant, the great German philosopher, said, 
after a careful perusal of the whole work, that throughout 
the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest trace of philo- 
sophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of 
these books. Some contested, others advocated it. In 
England the opinion prevailed that the books were forged, 
and Anquetil imposed upon by the priests. The celebrated 
Oriental scholar. Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a 
letter in French addressed to Anquetil Duperron (W . J ones’s 
Works, vol. X. pp. 403-99), where he tried to prove that the 
works translated by that scholar could not be considered 
as the composition of the 'celebrated Zoroaster. The chief 
reason alleged by him was, that their contents grossly 
contradicted common sense and all sound reasoning ; the 
authority of these books as the chief source of information 
on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought 
forward as the works of Zoroaster. Riohaedson, the cele- 
brated Persian lexicographer, tried to prove the spurious- 
ness of the Parsi books translated by Anquetil, mainly 
from philological reasons. He held the opinion (in the 
preface to his Persian Dictionary”) that the two languages 
Zend and Pahlavi, from which the learned Frenchman had 
translated them, were mere invention-s, which had never 
existed in the provinces of the Persian Empire. His * 
opinion was founded upon four reasons: (i) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is 
a strong proof against their genuineness; (2) the harsh 
combinations of consonants are contrary to the genius of 
the Persian language ; (3) there is no connection between 
them and modern Persian (4) the contents of the books, 
besides, are so childish that they cannot be ascribed to the 
ancient Persians. AH these reasons can be easily refuted 
in the present state of research into the Zend-Avesta; 
but it would be a mere waste of space and time to enter 
into a real discussion abo^ut the authenticity of the Avesta 
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and PaHavi. In these languages there are no Arabic 
words whatever ; the Avesta is written in a purely Aryan 
dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as can be easily seen 
on comparing it with the language of the Yeda ; in Pahlavi 
there are many Chaldee, but no Arabic words, and the 
greater part of the language has a close connection with 
modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity of these books was not 
doubted, and the great merits of Anguetil were at once 
acknowledged. In Germany the opinions of scholars were 
at issue. Some, as Meinees and Tychsen, acceded to the 
proofs alleged against the genuineness of these books; but 
another renowned German scholar, Eleuker, not only 
admitted the authenticity of Anquetil’s work, but trans- 
lated the whole of it into German, and added several 
appendices, containing passages from ancient writers on 
the religion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity 
of Ancpietil’s Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accord- 
ance of the reports of classical writers with those contained 
in these books. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetil’s translation 
was not doubted by any one, for he had learned the lan- 
guages from the most competent Parsi priests themselves, 
who were supposed to possess necessarily a thorough and 
profound knowledge of their sacred books. In Germany 
the work was thenceforth the standard authority for all 
researches into the ancient Persian religion, and the divines 
used it even for the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not deserv- 
ing any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to 
the work of Anquetn, was compiled by Ehode, “The 
Holy Tradition of the Zend People” (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
languages were not made until more than fifty years after 
Anquetil’s work had appeared. The first who attempted 
to study this difficult subject was the great Danish scholar 
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Eask, wlio had liimself heen in Bombay, and had pur- 
chased many valuable Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, 
^ which are now deposited in the TJniversity Library at 

Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a pamphlet On the Age 
and Genuineness of the Zend Language.” In this little 
book he proved the close affinity of the language of the 
Zend-Avesta to Sanskrit. This proof was sufficient to 
remove whatever doubts might have been entertained as 
to the genuineness of the Avesta language. If this lan- 
guage was a true and genuine sister to Sanskrit, then of 
course it could not be a mere invention of priests, who, 
moreover, would have been utterly unable to invent such 
a well-organised language as that of the Avesta really is. 
Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work, together with the dictations of his Parsi teachers 
(they go by the name of “les brouiUons d Anquetil ”), in 
the National Library at Paris, for the purpose of subject- 
ing his translation to public examination, for a long time 
no examiner came forward. As Anquetil possessed neither 
grammar nor dictionary of the Avesta language (because 
they did not exist), there were, in fact, no means of sub- 
jecting his work to a rigid examination. Pirst, the gram- 
matical structure of this ancient language, and the ety- 
mology of its words, had to be discovered ; but the only 
means of accomplishing this were by comparing it with 
Sanskrit, with which highly-finished language Europeans 
have become acquainted since the end of last century. 
Anquetil himself was thinking of acquiring a knowledge 
of this language from the Brahmans, and translating the 
Vedas, but he did not succeed. The study of Sanskrit 
spread rapidly from England to France and Germany; 
everywhere the high importance of this classical language 
. ' was at once acknowledged. Scholars early discovered its 

close affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
was directed to the Zend-Avesta, the relationship of its 
language to Sanskrit could not but strike the inquirer as 
still closer, even at the first glance. As already mentioned. 
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Bask first proved this close affinity, kiit ke gave only a few 
kints, tending to lead men of kigk talents to discoveries ; 
so tkat Bask kiinself cannot ke considered as one of tke 
founders of Avesta pkiiology. THs konour was also re- 
served for a Brenckman. 

Tke first wko laid tke foundation of a real Avesta pkiio- 
logy was Eugene Buenouf, Professor of Sanskrit at tke 
College de France at Paris, one of tke most gifted and 
talented sckolars of kis time, a man of wkom, as tkeir 
countryman, Frenckmen kave just reason to ke proud. 
Being kiinself exceedingly well versed in tke classical 
Sanskrit (not in tkat of tke Vedas)-— of kis mastery over 
wkick language ke kas left us more tkan sufficient speci- 
mens in Ms translation of tke Bhdgamta Pwrowa, and kis 
classical works on Buddliism — ^ke applied kis sound and 
critical knowledge of it to tke discovery of tke rudiments 
of Avesta grammar and etymology ; and kis lakorious re- 
searckes were crowned witk success. He tken first dis- 
covered tke great incorrectness of Anquetil’s translation, 
tke necessary result of a total want of acquaintance witk 
anytking like tke grammar of tke Avesta language. In 
making Ms researckes ke availed Mmself of Heeyosangh’s 
Sanskrit translation of tke greater part of tke Tasna^Qn 
liturgy, but criticised it by means of comparative pkiio- 
logy, cliiefly witk Sanskrit. Most of Ms researckes ke 
publisked in kis excellent work entitled “ Commentary on 
tke IMsna” (1833-35), wMck, starting from FTeryo- 
sangk’s Sanskrit translation, ke gave the translation, witk 
too copious an explanation, of only first ckapter out of 
tke seventy-two wkick make up tke present Yasna, or 
liturgy. In several numbers of tke “ Journal Asiatique ” 
(1844-46) ke publisked a revised text, translation, and 
explanation of tke nintli ckapter of tke Yasna, containing 
tke praise ot Eoma (corresponding to tke Soma of tke 
Brakmans). He publisked, besides, litkograpked, tke fairest 
copy of a Vendiddd Sddah (comprising tke Vendiddd, 
Yasna, Yisparad, witkout tke Paklavi translation) 
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wMcli lie found among the manuscripts brought to Europe 
by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Avesta texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publi- 
cation he relinquished his Avesta studies, and engaged 
himself chiefly in researches into Buddhism. In 1852 a 
premature death put an end to his important discoveries 
in several branches of Oriental antiquities. 

Before proceeding to trace the further course of Avesta 
studies, especially in Germany, we may briefly review the 
merits of the two Frenchmen who have just claims to be 
regarded as the founders of our investigations into the 
Zend-Avesta. 

Anquetil Dupereon furnished Europe with the mate- 
rials for these researches, and by his translation introduced 
the literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books 
of the Zoroastrians, His work, although utterly incorrect 
and inaccurate, nevertheless gives a notion of the whole of 
the Zoroastrian ideas. One could learn from his books the 
different names of the divine beings, the evil spirits, cere- 
monies, observances, doctrines, and the contents in general. 
The reader could see, for instance, that in the first chapter 
of the Vendiddd the names of sixteen countries were enu- 
merated, which being originally good, were spoiled by the 
bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chapter, the 
story of Yima (Jamsh^d) was treated; that the Yasna 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different 
objects of worship; &c. But it is in the easier parts only 
that he could gain even an approximate knowledge of the 
contents ; in the more difficult ones, such as the Gathas, 
he could not attain even so much, because in them nearly 
all was translated by Anquetil Duperron according to his 
own fancy and imagination. Being utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal terminations, &c., 
he was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, which 
gave rise to wrong conceptions, not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to 
those interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 
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To enable tbe reader to judge of Anqnetil’s way of 
translating, we may take bis translation of one of the most 
celebrated passages of the Vendidad (xix. 9, edition of 
Westergaard), which was supposed to prove Zarvan 
aMrana, “ boundless time/’ to be the primitive being, and 
creator of the good and the bad spirits, 

' Ahriman/ master of the bad law ! the being absorbed 
‘ in glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has 
given thee, it has given also, with magnificence, the 
‘ Amshaspends/ &g. According to this translation 
Hormazd and Ahriman are not the two primitive spirits, 
but they themselves were created by a supreme being 
called Zarvan aharana, “ boundless time.” This doctrine 
being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see hereafter, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the 
Dasturs, in consequence of Ms ignorance of Avesta gram- 
mar. He translates the words zruni aharane as a nomi- 
native case, whilst a very superficial knowledge of Avesta 
and Sanskrit grammars suffices to recognise both the forms 
as locatives; they are therefore to be translated only, “in 
boundless time,” the subject of the sentence being spentd 
“the bountiful spirit’^ (a name of Hormazd); 
were it the nominative case, and the subject of the sen- 
tence, then we should expect to find zarva aharanem. 
The right translation is as follows - 
' 0 evil-knowing Angromainyush (Ahriman) ! The 
' bountiful spirit made (these weapons required to defeat 
‘ the influences of the evil spirit) in boundless time, 2 the 
‘ immortal benefactors assisted him in making them! 

Although we may gather from this specimen that 
Anquetil’s translation is nowhere to be relied upon, always 
lacking accuracy, yet we must thankfully acknowledge how 

1 This verse concludes an old, song, will find a translation of the 
describing the devil’s attachs upon whole, 

Zarathushtra, and the conversation ^ That means only, at a time nn- 
carried on between them. In the Icnown, at a time immemorialj or in 
third Essay of this work the reader the beginning. 
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muct -we oweto Mm as the founder of all researches subse- 
quently made into the Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation 
itself is utterly inaccurate and erroneous, his descriptions 
of ceremonies and rites are quite correct, as the author can 
assure the reader from his intercourse with Parsi priests.l 
He was a trustworthy man in every respect, and wrote 
only wliat he was taught hy the Parsi Dasturs.^ These 
high-priests of the Parsi community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, 
derive aH their information about their religion not from 
the original Avesta texts themselves, but from the Pahlavi 
translation made of them at the time of the Sasanians. 
Considering that even this translation is not quite correct, 
and, moreover, that it is not understood by the Dasturs in 
a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be ex- 
pected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? 
In many instances also Anquetil misunderstood the Has- 
turs j so that his translation was tinged with errors of three 
hinds, viz,, those of the Pahlavi translations, those of the 
Dasturs, and those of his own misunderstandings. His 
work, therefore, cannot stand the test of close examination, 
and from a critical point of view it can hardly be styled a 
translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended 
form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he cannot 
be blamed for that ; at his time it was impossible for the 
most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 


^ Anquetil was evidently a correct 
observer and an. accurate describer of 
what be saw. His description of the 
cave-temples in Salsette could be read 
on the spot a century after his visit, 
as the only accurate account of them 
that had ever been published. 

2 The European reader will not be 
a little astonished to learn that An- 
quetil’s work was regarded afterwards 
as a kind of authority by the Dasturs 
themselves. As, for instance, the 
late high-priest of the Parsis in Bom- 
bay, Edalji Darabji Rustamji, who 


passed for the most learned priest of 
his time in India, quotes in his Guj- 
ratiwork “ ]VrujizS,t-i-Eartosht ” (the 
Miracles of Zoroaster), p. 10, Anquetil 
as an authority in order to counte- 
nance his strange and quite erroneous 
explanation of the word stehrpa&mn- 
liem (decorated with stars), as meaning 
sadarah, “the shirt ” worn by the 
Parsis, an interpretation which con- 
tradicts the tradition as well as the 
contexts of the passages, and was con- 
sequently not acknowledged by other 
Dasturs. 
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actually did. From the Dasturs he learned the approxi- 
mate meanings of the words, and starting from this very 
rudimentary knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense 
of each sentence. 

Burnouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, the 
language of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded 
in laying the foundation of Avesta philology without the 
aid of Anquetil’s lahours. Anquetil had left ample mate- 
rials for future researches, and had furnished scholars with 
a summary of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, 
in making his researches, availed himself chiefly of a San- 
skrit translation of the Yasna, or liturgy of the Parsis, and 
found on closer inquiry that this work was more reliable 
than Anquetil’s translation. The Pahlavi translation, 
upon which this Sanskrit one is founded, would have better 
answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
to study this very peculiar language, it was of no use to 
him. hTeryosangh’s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies, rectified byBurnouf by 
means of comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these 
aids did not prevent him from committing many errors. On 
the one side he relied too much on Neryosangh’s imperfect 
work ; on the other, he applied too often to Sanskrit ety- 
mologies. It is true he had made extensive preparations 
before he commenced Ms researches, for he compiled for 
his private use a vocabulary of the Avesta words with 
quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where each particular 
word occurs. In making hfs laborious inquiries into the 
meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallel passages, 
the broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, 
now so highly developed, rests. But there being at his 
disposal no printed editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on 
different manuscripts, and pointing out the various read- 
ings, he could not peruse the whole of it so carefully as 
would have been requisite to guard himself against mis- 
takes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ;• he was, 
therefore, often obliged to forego and overlook important 
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passages whicli would have guided Mm, in many instances, 
in ascertaining tire exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.i 
He lacked, to a certain extent, the skill requisite for form- 
ing sound etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), 
and besides, his acquaintance with the most ancient forms 
and words in Sanskrit, as they are to be met with only in 
the Vedas, was too superficial. The Iranian languages, 
such as Persian (the application of which requires even 
greater skill and knowledge than, in the case of Sanskrit), 
were but little attended to by him. WMlst Burnoiif often 
failed in his etymologies, he was almost always successful 
in determining the grammatical terminations, their afiinity 
to those in Sanskrit being too close not to be recognised at 
once by a good Sanskrit scholar. And notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in Ms researches, he was the first 
who gave, not a mere paraphrase or approximate statement 
of the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of 
the Yasna (ist and 9th). That was a great step taken 
towards a sound philological interpretation of the whole 
Zend-Avesta. But this great scholar seems to have be- 
come, in the course of Ms studies, weary of spending many 
years in the explanation of only a few chapters, and did 
not pursue his inquiries further. After having simply 
pointed out the way, and partially paved it, he left it for 
others to follow in his tracks. His results refer chiefly to 

1 Thus he says dkhtHirya (Yas. ix. nisedthe word as a numeral, meaning 
14, Vend. X. ii) is derived from the “four times” (literally, “till the 
Vedic root avj (to which he ascribes fourth time”), and being composed of 
the meaning “ to sing”), and may be the preposition d (up to, till, as far 
taken in the sense of “ made for being as), unA kht'diiya, “ fourth ” (comp, 
sung.” This is utterly wrong. The g-waiMo?* in Latin, A'eiwi in Lithuanian, 
root anj, to which he traces the word “ four”). To the word karafan (he 
in question, never means in the Vedas writes the crude form wrongly 7 car- 
“to sing,” but “to smear, anoint” afna, guessing it from the veryfre- 
(being identical with the Latin wnpMO, quent genitive plural, karafnam), 
“to smear”). The context of the pas- ascribes the meaning “ deaf,” while it 
sage, where the word in question oc- means, according to the Vedic lan- 
curs, besides, requires another mean- guage, a “performer of sacrifices,” as 
ing. Had he cast a glance only at we shall see in the fourth Essay. 
Vend, X. 3, 7, he would have recog- 
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grammatical points and tire meaniugs ot words, but very 
little to tbe general contents of tlie sacred books of tlie 
Zoroastrian religion, or to its origin and development. 
About these matters bis knowledge went but little beyond 
that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the importance of the 
Gdthas ; he neither knew that their language differs from 
the usual Avesta language of the other books, nor that they 
are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those 
of the Vedic hymns ; so that he was unable to trace even 
an outline of the history of the Zoroastrian religion and its 
sacred writings. This task was, however, at his time, too 
diificult to be carried out ; but he discharged his duties as 
the founder of the first outlines of Avesta philology with an 
accuracy, faithfulness, conscientiousness, and sagacity which 
endear him to every sincere reader, and make his prema- 
ture death a matter of deep regret. He was really a master 
in scholarship and scientific investigations, and every page 
he wrote, even where he erred, bears witness to the truth 
of this statement. 

A¥lulst the honor of having first opened the venerable 
documents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilised 
world belongs to France, Germany and Denmark have to 
claim the merit of having further advanced this entirely 
new branch of philological and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who took up the study of the 
Zend-Avesta was Justus Olshausef, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Kiel. He intended to publish an edition of 
the Zend-Avesta according to the manuscripts extant in 
Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, and to furnish 
the learned public with a grammar and dictionary, pie 
commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or religious code of the Parsis, in the year 
1 829 ; but after this first number had appeared he stopped 
Ms edition, and relinquished this extremely difficult, and 
in many respects thankless, branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition 
of a copy of the Vendidad Sddah belonging to the PTational 
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Library at Paris, by Biirnonf, were tbe only means avail- 
able for German scholars wbo had a desire to decipher the 
language and 'teaching of the great Zoroaster. The utter 
insufficiency of these, in order to make any progress in 
these studies, was felt by all Oriental scholars in Germany. 
They were, therefore, driven to content themselves with 
the results arrived at by Burnoiif. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application 
of them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, 
was PEA.NCIS Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first 
comparative grammar of some of the chief languages ot 
the Aryan stock. He tried to give an outline of Avesta 
grammar, chiefly according to the results arrived at by 
Burnouf, but nowhere made discoveries of so much im- 
portance in the Avesta language as that famous Prench- 
man had done. His sketch of Avesta grammar, scattered 
throughout his comparative grammar, although imperfect 
and incomplete as a first outline, was a valuable assistance 
to that increasing number of Oriental scholars who were 
desirous of acquiring some knowledge of the Avesta lan- 
guage, without taking the immense trouble of investigating 
the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards 
an advance in unravelling the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and 
better materials for their researches. There beins no 
Avesta manuscripts of importance in any German library, 
students were obliged to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London, 
and Oxford, the only places where Avesta manuscripts of 
value were to be found in Europe. Among the German 
States the honor of having provided scholars with the 
necessary means to, stay at these places in order to collect 
more ample materials belongs to Bavaeia. 

The Bavarian Government granted considerable sums 
for these purposes to two scholars of its country, to Maec 
Joseph Mullee, afterwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Munich, and to Feedekig Spiegel, now Professor 
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of Oriental Languages at the Bavarian University of 
Erlangen. Miiller -went to Paris to copy tlie most impor- 
tant Avesta and PaLlavi manuscripts, and seems to Lave 
been very busy during Ms stay at Paris; be Mmself, how- 
ever, made but little use of tlie materials collected by him. 
He published only two small treatises, one on the Pahlavi 
language (in the French Asiatic Journal 1839), treating 
solely of the alphabet; and one on the commencement of 
the Bundahish (in the Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). Both are valuable, but chiefly based 
on Anguetils papers, wMch the author thanl?;fully acknow- 
ledged. Muller, very likely deterred by the enormous 
difficulties, like many others, then gave up this branch 
of study, and handed most of his materials over to 
his younger and more energetic countryman, Fredeeic 
Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give the learned world the first 
critical edition of aU writings in the Avesta language, 
commonly called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a care- 
ful comparison of all manuscripts then extant in Europe. 
The materials left to Mm by Miiller and Olshau'sen not 
being sufficient to achieve this task, he went, munificently 
supported by the Bavarian Government, to Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford, and copied all the manuscripts 
which he requhed for his purpose. His intention was not 
only to publish all the original texts, together with the 
ancient Pahlavi translation, but also to prepare a German 
translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced- as to be 
able to publish a part of his large work, an edition of the 
Vmidicldd SddaJi (comprising the Vendiddd, Tasna, and, 
VisiMrad), in Ptoman characters, with an index and glos- 
sary, appeared in 1850 at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made 
the origmal texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned 
public at large, was Hermann Brockhaes, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Leipsic. Hot being in pos- 
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session of sucli extensive materials as Spiegel, lie con- 
tented Mmself with a transcription, in Eoman characters, 
of Bnrnonf’s edition of the Avesta, and pointed out in 
footnotes the various readings of Eramji Aspendiarjf s 
edition published at Bombay in the years 1842-43 in 
Gujrati characters. To facilitate the researches of stu- 
dents, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order 
the passages where each particular word occurs. In a 
glossary (distinct from the index) he collected the explana- 
tions of the Avesta words, so far as they had been given 
by Burnouf, Bopp, Spiegel, &c. It was a rudimentary 
Avesta dictionary, but of course very incomplete, the 
author confining himself only to those words which were 
already explained by other scholars. Now and then he 
corrected errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encourag- 
ing Avesta studies in Germany. Burnouf ’s edition and his 
commentary on the first chapter of the Yasna were too 
costly and comprehensive to become generally used among 
the students of German universities. But the work of 
Brockhaus formed a manual for those Sanskrit students 
who had a desire of making themselves acquainted with 
the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The German 
Sanskrit Professors began, now and then, to teach the 
Avesta, but their knowledge of this language being very 
limited, they could not succeed in training young men for 
this branch of study so successfully as they did in San- 
skrit. The subject is really so extremely difficult, that 
any one who is desirous of acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of it, is compelled to lay aside for many years nearly 
aU other studies, and devote his time solely to the Avesta, 
The language could not be learned like Sanslait, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, HSthiopic, Turkish, 
Chinese, &c. (all which languages are taught in German 
universities, but of course not always at the same place), 
from grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Avesta lan- 
guage, before it could be learned, had first to be discovered. 
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But even- to ’begiu tills task, a very compreliensive and 
accurate knowledge of several Oriental languages, as the 
starting-point for further inc[uiries, was indispensable. 

In tile meantime, the importance of the Aveata lan- 
guage for antiquarian and philological researches became 
more generally known, chiefly in consequence of the 
attempts made to read the cuneiform inscriptions found in 
Persia. The 'first language, of these inscriptions (w;hich 
are engraved at Persepolis and on the rock of Bisutun in 
three languages) is an Aryan one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to 
the Avesta language struck every one at the first glance ; 
hence the great importance of this language for decipher- 
ing these inscriptions was at once acknowledged. That 
circumstance removed many doubts which were still enter- 
tained, especially in England, about the genuineness of 
the Avesta language. The first work written in English 
which shows any acquaintance with the original Avesta 
texts was the Eev. Br. Wilson’s book on the Parsi reli- 
gion, published at Bombay in 1843, which, although it 
relies chiefly upon the 'results of Biirnoufs researches, 
also contains frequent indications of independent inves- 
tigation. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the 
Zend-Avesta, WesteejCJAARD, Professor at Copenhagen, 
announced another one also, prepared from the same 
materials as were at the former’s disposal. This great 
Danish scholar had the first claims to the pubhcation of 
an edition of the Avesta texts, on account of the great 
trouble he had taken to collect additional materials for 
such a w^'ork. hTot satisfied with the materials extant in 
Euroj?e, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia 
(1841-43) he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining 
manuscripts of much value. There were, indeed, some 
old copies of the Avesta books extant in Gujrat, and even 
in Bombay, but it is very difficult to purchase them. In 
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Persia, no "books,, liitlierto unknown, could ke discovered 
by Westergaard, and even of those known to the Parsis in 
India, he found only very few copies. "We must there- 
fore consider Western India, hut more particularly Gujrat, 
as the only place where any hooks, hitherto unknown, 
may he discovered. In the advertisement of his edition 
of the Zend-Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition 
of a complete dictionary, with a grammar of both the 
Avesta dialects, an English translation of the whole, and 
an account of Iranian antiquities according to the Zend- 
Avesta. ■ * . 

. The first fruit of Westergaard’s Iranian studies was, 
however, not an edition of the Zend-Avesta, hut one of the 
Bundahisli, or “ original creation,” still extant in Pahlavi, 
hut not in the Avesta. It is a compendious descrip- 
tion of much of the Paxsi religion, hut is not acknowledged 
by the Dasturs as a canonical hook, like those styled 
Zend-Avesta ; its contents agreeing so exceedingly well 
with the reports of Theopompos and Hermippos, men- 
tioned above, that we are driven to ass%n to the original, 
or its soureesj a date not later Ihan the fourth century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard’s edition (Copen- 
hagen, 1851) contains, however, only a lithographed ver- 
sion of one very old codex of the BundaTiish, extant in the 
IJniversity Library at Copenhagen. He added neither 
translation nor notes ; the only addition he made was a 
transcript of two inscriptions of the Sasanians, found in a 
cave at Hdjiahad, which were copied by him during his 
stay in Persia. This edition was reviewed by the writer 
of these Essays, and the review was accompanied by a 
short sketch of Pahlavi Grammar.^ 

Before Spiegel issued tlie first number of his edition of 
the Avesta texts, he published a “ Grammar of the Parsi 
Language ” (Leipzig, 1851). He means by Parsi language 
that which is now called Pdzand by the Dasturs. It 

^ See ‘ ITeber die Pehlewi-Spracbe und den Bimdeliesli,’ in tbe ‘ Gottinger 
gelebrten Anzeigen,’ 1854. 

, Q ^ 
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differs Yeiy little from modern Persian, except in the want 
of Arabic words, and is nearly identical with the language 
written by the great Persian poet Pirdausi, A.D. looo. 
We are, therefore, fully entitled to call it a somewhat 
obsolete form of modern Persian. Spiegel added some 
specimens of religious literature extant in Parsi, with a 
German translation. This hook was also reviewed (in 
1853) by the writer of these Essays, who found himself 
compelled to take an unfavorable view of the scholarship 
displayed by its author. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Avesta text of 
about ten chapters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was 
printed with beautiful new type at the Imperial printing- 
office at Vienna (1851), and is really a masterpiece of 
typography. This number, containing the mere text, with- 
out either various readings or the Pahlavi translation, did 
not suffice to enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
way in which the text was edited ; and the publication of 
the remaining portion of the Vendidad, together with the 
'Pahlavi translation of the whole, was delayed till 1853. 
In the same year the first number of Westergaard’s edi- 
tion, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It comprised the 
text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old codex 
(written a.d. 1323),! but with footnotes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
This edition, although not printed with such beautiful 
type as that used by Spiegel, was very accurate, and made 
a much better impression upon the student than that of 
his rival. In this first number one could see that he had 
recognised the five Gathas as metrical pieces. These first 
numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidad, were 

^ This .codex 13 probably the oldest -writer, but dated twenty-Wo days 
Avesta manuscript iu the world, and later, is in the library of Dastur 
contains' the Yasna alternating with Jamaspii Minochiharji Jamaspasana 
Its Pahlavi translation. Another in Bombay, 
copy of the same texts by the same 
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reviewed (1852-53) by one of tbe most distingnisbed and 
sagacious Sanskrit scliolars in Europe, Theodok Benfey, 
Professor of Sanskrit at tbe University of Gottingen, in 
Hanover. He showed that, by a' comparison with San- 
skrit, which corresponds very closely with the Avesta 
language, one might arrive at a much better understand- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta than had been attained by Spiegel, 
who appeared to have relied chiefly upon the Pahlavi 
translation and the information supplied by Anquetil, 
This Pahlavi translation, made at least thirteen hundred 
or fourteen hundred years ago, would be a great assistance 
to any modern translator who understands it thoroughly, 

1 That Spiegel did not understand take the first sentences of the Ven- 
how to avail himself of the Pahlavi didad as an illustration. The ori- 
translation much better than Anque- ginal Avesta text, ■•with a literal in- 
til, seems probable from many pas- terlinear trarslation, is as follows : — 
sages in his translation ; but "vve may 
Mrao^ Almr6 Mazddo Spitamdi Zarathushtrai ; Azem dadham, Spitama 
Spake Ahuramazda to Spitama Zarathushtraj, - I created, 0 Spitama 
ZarathusMra I as6 rdind-ddiiim n6id kudad shdiiUn; ytidhi 
Zarathushtra ! a place of ideasant formation not anywhere habitable ; if 
zt azcmndkl daidhydm, Spitama ZamthusMra 1 as6 rdm6~ 

then I not should have created, 0 Sj^itama Zarathushira ! a place of pl’ea- 
ddittm n6id kudad shdittm, vispd ayhush astvdo Airyanem 
sant formation not anywhere habitable, all life existing into Iran 
vaSjd frdshhvdd, 

the pure would have poured forth. ■ • 

This passage is rendered in the ‘ for it is not po.s.sihlo to go so far as 
Pahlavi translation, with explanatory ‘from region {khhvav) to region, 
phrases (here included in brackets), ‘ except "with the permission of the 
as follows : — ‘ Ailharmazd said to ‘ yazads (angels) ; some say that it is 
‘ Spit^mfin Zarathshtar : I created, O ‘ possible to go also -with that of the 
‘ Spitilman Zarathshtar ! a delightful ‘demons].’ 

‘creation of a place -where no com- Spiegel’s translation of the same 
‘ fort was" created [this is where man passage is as follows ‘ Ahura Maz- 
‘ is, the place where he is horn and ‘ da said to the holy Zarathushtra : 
‘ they bring him up, seems good to ‘ I created, . holy Zarathushtra ! a 
‘him, that is, very excellent and ‘place, a creation of pleasantness, 
‘ comfortable ; tbis I created] ; for if ‘ where no-where was created a possi- 
‘ I should not have created, 0 SpitS,- ‘ bility (fox drawing near). For if, 
‘ m&n Zarat-Cishtar ! a delightful crea- ‘ holy Zarathushtra ! I had not created 
‘ tion of a place where no comfort ‘ a jjlace, a creation of pleasantness, 
‘ was created, there would have been ‘ where nowhere was created a possi- 
‘ an emigration of the whole maiei'ial ‘bility, the whole world endowed 
‘ world to Air4n-vSj (the earthly ‘ -with bodies would have gone to 
‘ paradise), [that is, they would have ‘ Airyanarvaeja,’ 

‘remained in the act, while their In this translation Spiegel, differs 
‘ going would have been impossible ; from the Pahlavi in two notable in- 
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as it contains mncli traditional information which would 
be yainly sought for elsewhere ; but this information is 
given in a character and idiom not only very difficult to 
understand, but also particularly liable to be misunder- 
stood. In many cases the Pahlavi translation fails to 
explain the original text, or evidently misinterprets it. 
Under these circumstances it can be safely used only as a 
supplementary authority, in confirmation or modification 
of results already obtained (after the manner of Burnouf ), 
by a careful comparisom of parallel passages, and search 
for Sanshrit equivalents; or, when these means fail, the 
Pahlavi translation may often afford valuable assistance, 
if used judiciously. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (1858), containing the Yasna 
and Visparad, with their Pahlavi translations, Westergaard 
succeeded in editing all the Avesta texts which are known 
as yet ; and to him we owe, therefore, the first complete 
edition of the Zend-Avesta. The work is entitled 
Avesta, or the EeMgious iBooks of the! Zoroastrians, edited and 
translated, with a Hictionarij, Grammar, &g., ly N. L, 
Westergaard. Vol. I. The Zend Zkcfe (Oopenh., 1852-54); 
but of the two remaining volumes nothing has yet 
appeared, Westergaard knows too well the enormous 
difficulties with which the study of the Zend-Avesta is 
beset to come forward with a hasty translation, grammar, 

stances, and, unfortunately, -without connection with the meaning of 
sufficient reason. The first deviation ‘ ‘ holy. The other deviation is with 

is with regard to the word Spita7na, regard to the -word shdithn, which 
which he translates “ holy,” in ac- Spiegel translates “ possibility,” but 
cordanco with Burnouf ’s explanation, the Pahlavi translates more correctly 
which was assented to by all Euro- by dsdnth, ‘^comfort.” It is derived 
pean scholars for a long time. But from the root JchsM, ‘ to reside,’ and 
in Pahlavi it is translated by the the meaning of the sentence in which 
patronymical , adjective SpttAman, it occurs, is that a place was made 
“the Spitaman, or descended from delightful which had previously been 
Spitama” who was the ancestor of nowhere habitable. Spiegel now ap- 
Zarathushtra in the ninth genera- pears to prefer comparing sluUttm 
tion, as recorded in the Pahlavi with the Persian shMt, “pleasure, 
books. The Dasturs’ tradition cou- joy, ” which is more in accordance 
firms this explanation, and the word with the Palilavi. 
spiiania never occurs in any other ' » 
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and dictionary; lie knows that none but he who spends 
many years in mere preparatory studies is able to give 
anything like a correct translation of even a portion of the 
Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of aU the Avesta texts, 
Westergaard’s work deserves much praise; he follows, in 
most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings decidedly incorrect, he amends them according to 
sound’pliilological principles. Compound wo;:ds, so far as 
he could discover them, are always marked. From a care- 
ful perusal of his work; one may. gather that Westergaard 
understood already a good deal of the texts, and had 
extensive collections of words, forms, various readings, &o., 
at his ' disposal. In every respect except typography, 
Westergaard’s edition of the Avesta texts is far prefer- 
able to that of Spiegel, but he did not add the Fahlavi 
translations. 

Passing over.sonie small treatises by Spiegel, published oe- 
casionally in the J ournal of the German Oriental Society and 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, of which the best 
was his essay on the 19th Fargard of the Yendidad, we may 
now proceed to speak of the researches in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Parsis made by the author of these Essays. 

He commenced the study of the. Avesta language in the 
autumn of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first 
number of Westergaard’s edition of the Zend-Avesta con- 
taining the Avesta text of the Yasna. He was already 
acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, which 
knowledge was chiefly due to Brockhaus’s valuable com- 
pilation already noticed. But he was quite convinced, at 
the very outset of his studies, that, from all that had been 
hitherto written on the Avesta language and the Zend- 
Avesta, one could obtain, little but merely elementary in- 
formation on the subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making- some 
discoveries in this terra incognita, he set about the task of 
instituting .inquiries into these sacred texts. He possessed 
no other aids than those which were accessible to ah other 
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scliolarSj wliile Spiegel and Westergaard had all tlie mann-' 
scripts, or copies thereof, and the Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
translations, at their disposal. Westergaard’s edition oi 
the Yasna enabled the author to commence this study, but 
it -was soon apparent that nnusual difficulties attended 
every step in this branch of philological study. He first 
directed his attention to the metrical portions of the Yasna, 
called the five Gathas, or hymns, the explanation of which 
had never been attempted before by any Oriental scholar. 
It is true Spiegel first observed that their language is dif- 
ferent from the usual Avesta language to be found in the 
Yendkiad, Yffishts, Yisparad, and the other parts of the 
Yasna; but he rested satisfied with pointing out some of 
the most strilcing differences, such as the constant length- 
ening of final vowels, and had never undertaken to trans- 
late tliese hymns. The author first tried to make out the 
meaning of a few lines by means of Anq^uetil’s translation, 
but was soon convinced of its utter insufficiency even as a 
guide for ascertaining the general meaning. In the Yen- 
didad and the other boohs Anquetil may guide one in this 
respect, but not in the Gathas. The chief reason is the 
peculiarity of these hymns as to language and ideas; they 
contain no descriptions of ceremonies and observances, like 
the Yendidad, nor any enumeration of the glorious feats 
of angels, like the Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces con- 
tained in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelli- 
gible to the Parsi priests for more than two thousand years, 
we could not expect Anquetil to give even an approximate 
account of their general contents. As Anquetil’s work 
afforded no assistance, it became necessary to take tho 
trouble of collecting all the parallel passages throughout 
the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically. The 
index of Brockhaus to the Yendidad, Yasna, and Yisparad 
was a considerable aid; but it was necessary to make an 
index to the Yashts, which form about one-half of all the 
Avesta texts extant, and were for the first time published 
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in Westergaard’s edition. Being convinced, like Bnrnouf, 
that the language of the Vedas stands nearest of all Aryan 
dialects to the Avesta language, the author betook himself 
to the study of the sacred writings of the Brahmans, espe- 
cially that section -which is caEed the Eigveda Samliitd, 
being a collection of rather more than ^ thousand very 
ancient, hymns. Only one-eighth part of this large work 
being published at that time, it was .necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent by Professor Benfey at 
Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of 
this extensive collection of hymns, had also to be made ; 
but in this tedious work assistance was given by a friend, 
Gottlob Wilhelm Hermann (a young clergyman in Wiir- 
temberg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of San- 
skrit. Hot content with these aids, the author commenced 
the study of Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian 
languages), and also that of Pahlavi (being already ac- 
quainted with modern Persian). Xlie study of Pahlavi, 
which language resembles a mixture of Persian and Chal- 
dee,- was much facilitated by his being acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with all Semitic tongues, which knowledge 
he owed chiefly to his great teacher. Professor Ewald, at 
Gottingen. After these preparations, the philological 
operations were commenced in the following -manner ; — 
Eirst, all the other passages were examined where the word 
or form to be investigated occurred, in order to ascertain 
its approximate meaning. But the parallels referred to 
being often. as obscure as the passage upon which they 
had to throw light, it was frequently necessary first to make 
out their meaning also by a reference to other parallels. 
The approximate meaning of the word being thus arrived 
at, in most cases after much trouble, it was confirmed or 
modified by means of a sound etymology; first applying to 
those words and forms of the Avesta language itself which 
there was reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question, and then consulting the Vedas, especially the 




hymns of the Rigveda. There heing ‘neither index ncr 
glossary to these hymns, the same trouble had to be taken 
with them as with the Zend-Avesta, in order to ascertain 
from parallels the meaning of the Vedic word referred to. 
When no satisfactory result was obtained by these means, 
further search yjgs made in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Per- 
sian, especially in its older form, commonly styled Parsi, 
was of the highest value for such etymological researches. 
But an appeal to this genuine niece of the sacred language 
of the Zend-Avesta is in general more difficult, and sub- 
ject to greater liability of error, than that to Vedic San- 
skrit, which is an elder sister of the Avesta language. In 
modern Persian a good many Avesta words are preserved, 
hut they have undergone such great changes as to make 
them, hardly discernible by a somewhat inexperienced ety- 
mologist. ' Such corruptions of the ancient words are, 
however, reducible to certain rules, which, being only par- 
tially known as yet, had first to be discovered. To illus- 
trate these remarks on the corruption of ancient words in 
modern Persian by some examples, we may take the Avesta 
zaredaya, "heart,” which has become dil-m modern Per- 
sian; sareda, "year,” is sa^; kerenaoiti, "he makes,” is 
kunad; dtarsh, “ffie,” is dtash; &c. In Sanskrit, as the 
elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to 
recognise: thus, mredayah Tiridaya, saredha is sharad'^ 
(in the Vedas), kerenaoiti is krinoti (the Vedic form, altered 
in classical Sanskrit into karoti), dtarsh is atJiar (pre- 
served only in its derivative atliarvan, " fireman, prihst ”), 
&c. Of the ancient grammatical forms, such as the dis- 
tinctive terminations of cases, tenses, &c., nothing remains 
in modern Persian, but all are extant in Vedic Sanskrit. 

<F ■ ■ 

1 Spelt as pronounced i tlie letter p, by no means an imaginary evil) more 
generally used by European Oriental- than counterbalances any etymologi- 
ists, misrepresents the sound of the cal advantage that can be gained by 
palatal sibilant, which is that of sA using A, y, and p to represent palatal 
in sAeci, or ss in. assure. The risk of sounds, 
leading to mispronunciation (which is 
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From tliese remarks, ifc will be readily perceived that San- 
skrit must be of much more use than modern Persian in 
deciphering the Avesta language. 

The first fruit of these laborious researches was an 
attempt to explain the forty-fourth chapter of the Yasna 
(forming a part of the second G 4 tha), w]jich appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (1853-54). 
On account. of the great difficulty of the subject, and the 
incompleteness of the intended preparations, at that early 
date it was impossible to be certain of many of the .inter- 
pretations proposed. But being convinced, from this first 
attempt, that the Gathas contained the undoubted teaching’ 
of Zarathushtra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
the author thought it worth the trouble to pursue these 
studies six years longer, and published the results of his 
laborious investigations in a work entitled, “The Five 
Gathas, or Collections of Songs and Sayings of Zarathush- 
tra, his Disciples and Successors,” edited, translated, and 
explained (2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60). It contains the 
text, revised according to philological principles, and trans- 
scribedinto Eoman characters, a' literal Latin translation, 
a free translation into German, and a complete critical and 
philological commentary, with introductions to each of the 
seventeen chapters, and concludes with an introduction to 
the whole. The basis of the whole work is the commen- 
tary, which gives, at full length, the results of a comparison 
of all parallel passages in the Zend-Avesta and the Veda,, 
and the etymological researches in the Avesta and cognate 
languages, together with a partial-review of the traditional 
explanations, so far as they were accessible in a bad trans- 
cript of IsTeryosangh’s Sanskrit translation of the Gathas. 
Some portions of this work, much revised, will be hereafter 
submitted to the reader in the third Essay. 

About six months after the publication of the first part 
of tliis work, Spiegel published a translation of the who-le 
Yasna (including the Gathas), together with the Yisparad. 
In this translation of the Yasna he appears to have relied 
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cliiefly upon jN'eryosangli’s Sanskrit version, wliicli, in its 
turn, is a mere echo of the Pahlavi translation. This is, no 
douht, the traditional interpretation ; but, unfortunately, 
the tradition goes but a short way back in the history of 
such ancient writings as the Gdthas, which had evidently 
become as unintelligible (from age or difference of dialect) 
in the time of the Pahlavi translators as they are to the 
Dasturs of the present day. Any translation based upon 
such imperfect tradition can claim little attention as a 
work to be relied on, 

Spiegel had previously (in 1856) published his “ Gram- 
mar of the Huzvdresh Language,” a term applied to Pah- 
lavi, and usually written zvdrish by Persian writers ; it 
appears, however, to mean the peculiar mode of writing 
adopted in Pahlavi, in which Semitic words (or other obso- 
lete forms) could be substituted by the writer for their 
Iranian equivalents, and would be read by the reader just 
as if the Iranian words had been written. This mode of 
writing is by no means peculiar to Pahlavi, for even in 
English we often write forms which are strictly analogous 
to Huzvdrish, such as viz,, i.e., e.g., ib,, %, £ s. d,, Xmas, 
&c,, which we generally read as if they were written 
“namely,” “that is,” “for example,” “pound,” “per cent,” 
“pounds^ shillings, and pence,” “Christmas,” “et cetera,” 
Spiegel’s grammar was based upon the forms he found in 
the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and in the Bunda- 
hish ; and so far as the collection and arrangement of these 
forms was concerned, it was very complete and useful; but 
he was unfortunate in his explanations of the Huzvdrish 
forms, and so many of these explanations have since been 
disproved, that his grammar is practically obsolete, and 
likely to mislead, 

I ; ■ In i860 Spiegel published, as a second part of his 

Huzvarish grammar, a work on the traditional literature of 
the Parsis, illustrated by quotations from the original texts, 
. with translations, and a glossary. This work contains 
many valuable notices of such Pahlavi texts as were acces- 
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sible to him, especially the Buiidahish, Bahman. Yasht, 
Minokhird, and the Pahlavi translations of the Vendidad, 
Yasna, and Yisparad ; together with some allusions to the 
Ya.jarkard-i-dini, Arda-Ylr^f-namah, Sad-dar Bnn-dahisli, 
Zaratusht-n§,mah, Changhragh&cli-namah, ' Ulama-i-IsMm, 
J^mdsp-nhmah, the Eivayats, and a few minor writings. 
With some of the longest of the Pahlavi writings Spiegel 
■was then unacquainted, and he was inclined to identify 
the Shayast-nashf^yast with the Sad-dar Bundahish, not 
being aware .that it is the name applied to the Pahlavi 
Eivayat by the Dasturs, and that thgre" is also a Persian 
book of the same name extant. 

Before proceeding to later researches, some other publi- 
cations relating to the Zend-Avesta have to be mentioned. 
Lassen, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, published an 
edition of the Avesta text of the first five chapters of the 
Yendidad (Bonn, 1851); but he added neither translation 
nor explanatory notes. 

Max Dunckee, the author of a “ History of Antiquity 
which is highly valued in Germany, treated of the ancient 
Persian rehgion, its sacred books and prophets, in the 
second volume of his work. Although himself a mere 
historian, and no Oriental scholar, he succeeded in drawing 
a fine and correct general picture of ancient Iranian life^ 
according to the reports of the Greeks ' and the modern 
researches in the Zend-Avesta. 

WINDISCHMANN, a Eoman Catholic clergyman of high 
position at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on 
the deity Anaitis worshipped by the ancient Persians,' 
and mentioned, under the name Anahita, in the Yashts 
(Munich, 1856) ; the other was a translation of the Mihir 
Yasht, with notes (Leipzig, 1857). His latest researches 
were published, after his premature death, under the title 
of “ Zoroastrian Studies,” edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). 
This work contains a very useful translation of the Bunda- 
hish, with extensive explanatory notes and essays upon 
several of its subjects, including a translation of the first 
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lialf of the Ifravardlii Tasht. His translations were a great 
improvement on those of Anqnetil, being made on scien- 
tific principles. In the case of the Bimdahish, he had 
really to rely upon the single text published by Wester- 
gaard, as previously mentioned ; for Anquetil’s manuscript 
of the text Atas originally copied from the same codex, now 
at Copenhagen. ■ 

In 1864, Bleeok published an English translation of the 
Avesta, at the request of Seth Muncherjee Hormusjee Gama. 
This was merely a translation from the German of Spiegel,' 
but the translator referred to the original text as a guide to 
his choice of words in many places, and in some instances 
he complains of the German version being quite as unin- 
telligible as the Avesta text itself. • This translation -was 
intended for the information of the Parsis, but it has also 
been useful to that portion of the English public which 
takes an interest in ^Zoroastrianism, though unprepared to 
face the difficulty of foreign languages. It contains, of 
course, all the imperfections of Spiegel’s translations. 

The further researches of the author of these Essays were 
greatly facilitated by his being appointed, in 1S59, super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies in Poona College, near Bom- 
bay. He was thus brought into Contact both with Brah- 
mans and Parsi priests, the present possessors of all the 
traditional Vedic and Zoroastrian lore that has not been 
lost. After a short interval, employed in learning Mardthi, 
the vernacular language of that part of Western India, and 
in the further study of Enghsh, he began Ms observations 
of tbe native modes of study, and followed them up hy 
close inquiries regarding their rites and ceremonies. He 
had, in the first place, to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe ; and to Hs readiness in accepting the fact that 
European scholarsMp must often stand corrected before 
Indian tradition was probably due Ms ever-increasing 
influence over the natives, which enabled Mm, in tbe 
end, to obtain fuEer information regarding tbeir ceremonies 
than bad ever previously been given to a European. 
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Tlie Parsis had gradually lost much of- their reluctance 
to discuss religious matters with Europeans, which, had 
been engendered or aggravated by their bitter controversy 
with the missionaries, some twenty years before, and ■which 
had been brought to a climax by the publication of the 
Eev. Dr. Wilson’s book before mentioned. They felt that 
this book was so far one-sided as to give a false idea of 
their religion, and they were naturally indignant at the 
sarcasms it contained.^ But the progress of time and 
education had dissipated this ill-feeling, and they were 
delighted to find a European scholar who understood so 
much of their religion as to appreciate its good points 
without dwelling too severely upon those which are doubt- 
ful or objectionable. With a feeling of growing confidence, 
the priests discussed their ceremonies and sacred books, 
and the laity were glad to receive, from a European scholar, 
explanations of their older scriptures which had hitherto 
been nearly sealed books to all. To meet this increasing 
demand for information, a public lecture, “ On the Origin 
■of the Pars! Eeligion,” was delivered on the ist March 
i86i ; and the first edition of these Essays was published 
, in 1862. ’ * 

In the cold season 'of 1863-64 the author undertook a 
tour in Gujrat, under Government patronage, to search for 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts. During this 
tour he examined most of the Parsi libraries in Surat,^ 
N^wsari, Bhroch, and Balsdr, and succeeded in purchasing 
several manuscripts for the Bombay Government, including 

Any personal ill-feeling -wlncli Dr. that in his controversy -with them he 
Wilson may have occasioned by his had only acted as his d'aty compelled 
hook soon disappeared •, but it -was him. 

mhny years before his habitual kind- ^ The only Parsi priest in Surat 
liness, and conscientious efforts for who kne'W anything of Anquetil Du- 
the improvement of. the natives of perron was DasturKai-KhusroDarab, 
India, regained the confidence of the who recollected hearing that Dastur' 
Parsis. On his death, however, in Darab had taught AnqnetiltheAvesta, 
1875, no one felt more deeply than and shown him the sacred fire, when 
the Dasturs themselves that they h ad disguised as a Parsi. 
lost one of their best friends, 'and 
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a very old copy of tlie Avesta text of the Yasna, an old 
copy of the Vendidad with Palilavi, and a Vendidad-sadah 
written in 1626. Some other manuscripts were presented 
to him as tokens of personal respect on the part of their 
owners. Among these was a very old manuscript contain- 
ing the Visparad with Pahlavi, Hadokht PTask, Palilavi 
Eivayat, Arda-Ylraf-ndmalp Bnndahish, and several minor 
texts, written in 1397 ; also copies of the Nirangistan, 
Shikand-gumdni,- &o. With regard to Sanskrit transla- 
tions, he could find* none of the Yasna extending heyond 
theSrdsh Yasht; and of the Yenflidad, only Fargards viii, 
79, 80, and ix. 1-4 (Westerg.), appear to have been ever 
translated into Sanskrit. He also saw a Sanskrit Sirozah 
and an incomplete Avesta- Sanskrit glossary. At Haw- 
sdri he found two copies (one in Avesta and the other in 
Avesta with Pahlavi) of a book called the Vaetha Hask, 
from its beginning with the word metlia ; and other copies 
of it were seen elsewhere, Both its Avesta and Pahlavi 
were full of grammatical errors, and there is reason to 
believe that this work was fabricated by some Dastur more 
than a century ago, for the purpose of settling the inheri- 
tance of the children of a non-Zoroastrian wife, which it 
fixes at one-half the property, while the widow is to 
receive the other half.- This is contrary to the opinion of 
most Parsi priests, who.woidd consider such children not 
entitled to any share of the. paternal property, although 
there -appears to be nowhere, in the Avesta texts extant, 
any direct prolubition of -intermarriages between Zoroas- 
trians and non-Zoroastrians. 

After his return .to Poona, in 1 864, the author recom- 
mended the Government of Bombay to employ Dastur 
Hoshangji Jamaspji, a younger brother of the high-priest 
of the Parsis at Poona, to prepare editions of several Pah- 
lavi works for publication; and he subsequently under- 
took to revise these works, and' see them through the 
press, pn his return to Germany in 1866. He also de- 
livered a lecture, " On an Original Speech of Zoroaster” 
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(Tasna xlv.), before an almost exclnsiyely Pars! audience, 
at Bombay, on tlie 8th October 1864, at their special re- 
quest. And in pursuance of his schemes for encouraging 
Parsis in the study of their religious literature, the pro- 
ceeds- of this lecture were appropriated as prizes for the 
best translations, by Parsis, of two Pahlavi works, one of 
which, the Pandnamah of Adarpad M^raspend, was pub- 
lished in 1 869. 

Turning back to Europe, we find a young and indus- 
trious scholar, Jtjsti, of Marburg, publishing a “ Handbook 
of the Zend Language ” (Leipzig, 1864), containing a dic- 
tionary (Avesta and German) of all words in the texts 
published by Westergaard, a grammar, and selections for 
reading, all printed in Eoman type. This dictionary is a 
very useful compilation in a handy form, and, so far as 
arrangement is concerned, it leaves little to be desired; 
but having been prepared with too little study of the 
texts, it is often incorrect in its definitions, and is there- 
fore likely to perplex the careful student, and mislead the 
unwary, unless it be used rather as a handy index than a 
complete dictionary. Many of these defects will probably 
disappear in a second edition, which ought also to include 
the Avesta words peculiar to the Zend-Pahlavi glossary 
and Nirangist^n; but the Avesta dictionary long ago 
promised by Westergaard would Jpe more welcome, and 
be used with more confidence. 

In 1868 Justi also published a translation of the Bun- 
dahish, with the Pahlavi text lithographed and trans- 
htcrated into Persian character-s, and a glossary, in which 
the Paldavi words are printed in Persian type. Prom 
some misconception, he claims, on the title-page, to have 
published the Bundahish for first if'ime, whereas the 
hthographed text had been already published by Wester- 
gaard in 1851, and translations had been published by 
Anquetil in ly/r, and by Windischmann in 1S63. dusti 
had the advantage of collating another recension of the 
text, contained in a Pahlavi MS. at Oxford and: a Pazand 
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MS.' in London, both of wMcb have evidently been derived 
from the very old MS. written in 1397, and presented to 
the author of these Essays at Surat, as mentioned above. 
The translation is, therefore, more correct than its prede- 
cessors, though blunders are not unfrequent. J usti argues 
that the Bundahish is not older than the time of Eir- 
dausi, and its statement about the accession of the Arabs 
cannot, of course, be more than three centuries older;* but 
many of the other signs of late date which he relies on 
are fallacious. It seems plausible enough to argue that 
the more old forms of words a MS. contains, the older it 
must be ; but when one finds old forms substituted in a 
modern MS. for later forms in a MS. five hundred years 
old (as often happens in 'Palilavi), this argument evidently 
fails, and we have to suspend our judgment until the period 
when the later forms first arose has been historically 
ascertained.^ With regard to the Bundahish, it has pro- 
bably been too hastily assumed that it is a single con- 
tinuous work ; it may be half-a-dozen fragments, either of 
the same or various works, thrown together in different 
orders by different writers, as the MSS. vary in arrange- 
ment, and the fragments constituting Anquetil’s Chapters 
xscviii., xxix., XXX., and xxxii., have been hitherto found 
only in the MS. at Copenhagen, and its two modern 
copies. This fragmentaiiy condition of the book is more 
consistent with the supposition of its antiquity than of its 
later origin ; it also explains how some fragments may be 
much older than others. However this may be, the ar- 
rangement' of the fragments in the Copenhagen MS. is 
probably that adopted in the latest edition, as it is most 
consistent with the idea of a continuous text. 

The author of these Essays, after his return to Germany 
in 1866, revised and published, for the Government of 
Bombay, some of the Pahlavi works prepared by Dastur 
Hoshangji, as mentioned above. The first of these was 
the “ Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary,” which is found in two 
of the oldest Pahlavi MSS. extant. The text was printed 
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in the original character, ‘•with an interlinear transliteration 
in italics, and accompanied with an introduction, English 
translation, and alphahetical index to the Avesta words, 
arranged as an Avesta glossary. The introduction treated, 
•first, of the age and origin of Pahlavi; and, secondly, of 
the age and value of the glossary ; and it contained the 
first systematic attempt to connect the Pahlavi of the 
Sasanian inscriptions with that of the Parsi books. This 
glossary was published in 1867, and was followed in 1870 
by the “ Old Pahlavi-Pdzand Glossary,” of which the text 
and index had likewise been prepared by Dastur Hqsh- 
angji. The index, which was arranged as a Pahlavi- 
English glossary, was considerably enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all the Pahlavi words in the “ Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary.” And the work was preceded by a long and 
important introductory essay on the Pahlavi language, in 
which the nature of that language was, for the first time, 
fully and critically examined, and a sound ’ basis laid for 
future investigations. This essay began with a history 
of the researches in Pahlavi literature, inscriptions, and 
numismatics which had been made in Europe. It then 
proceeded to discuss the meaning of the terms Pahlavi 
and Huzvarish, identifying Pahlavi with Parthian or 
ancient Persian, and explaining Huzvarish as the mode 
of writing Pahlavi with a large intermixture of foreign 
or obsolete words. It next deciphered several Sasanian 
inscriptions, and compared their language with that of the 
Parsi books, with the view of determining the character 
of Pahlavi, which it defined as a Semitic language, with 
an admixture of Iranian words, and a prevailing Iranian 
construction, if we look only to the way it is written (all 
the pronouns and particles, and most^ of the common 
words, being usually Semitic) ; or as a purely Iranian lan- 
guage if we consider only the way in which it is read ; 
and to this practice, of reading the Iranian equivalents of 
the written Semitic words, it attributed the total disappear- 
ance of these Semitic words in modern Persian as soon as 
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the writers began to write as they* spoke. The essay con- 
cluded by discussing tire origin and age of Pablavi; and 
showed that traces of that language can be discovered in 
some short inscriptions of the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries B.o. Although this glossary was originally published 
by Anqiietil in his Zend-Avesta in lyyr, it was in such a 
modified form that it remained for a century practically 
useless. 

Shortly after the publication of the first of these glos- 
saries, the author of these Essays was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich, where he continued to publish, from time to time, 
short essays on subjects connected with Parsi literature ; 
among them an essay On the Present State of Zend Plh- 
lology” (1868), in -which he sought to correct the mis- 
appreheiisioiis of other scholars with regard to the mean- 
ings of certain Avesta -words. Also a translation of the 
eighteenth Eargard of the Vehdidad, with a commentary 
(1869) ; and an essay on the Yatha-ah-fi-vairyo, one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, with a translation of 
its commentary in Yasna xix. (1872). 

The last of his works connected with the Parsi religion 
was the revision and publication of Dastur Hoshangji’s 
edition of “ The Book of Arda-Yiraf ” (1872), and its glos- 
sary (1874). In the preparation of these works, and also 
in the Pahlavi-Pazand glossary, he was assisted by an 
English friend, E. W. West, whose attention had been first 
directed to Pahlavi by the discovery of inscriptions in that 
language at the old Buddhist caves of Kanheri, about 
twenty miles north of Bombay, To the Pahlavi text and 
transliteration of the .book of Ardfi-Ylrfif were added the 
texts and transliterations of the tale of G6sht-i Fry find 
and the Hadokht'Uask, with English translations of all 
three texts, and introductory essays describing the manu- 
scripts used, the system of transliteration adopted, and the 
contents of the texts. The glossary, which was prepared 
by West from the original texts and from materials sup- 
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plied by Dastiir Hosbangji, was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the Pahlavi characters, as compared with 
their modern Persian equivalents. It forms a complete 
index to the three texts, and to some Pahlavi fragments 
which had been published, but not giossarised, in the 
introductions and notes to the previous glossaries. It 
would be a great assistance to scholars if other Pahlavi 
texts were published in a similarly complete manner, but 
the labour of ‘ doing so, with sufficient accuracy, is alarm- 
ingly great. To the glossary was added an outline of 
Pahlavi grammar. 

P)esides assisting in the publication of Dastur Hos- 
hangji’s works, West had also published The Book of the 
Mainyo-i-khard” (1871) which professes to give the utter- 
ances of the Spirit of Wisdom on many of the doctrines 
and details of the Parsi religion. In this work the Pazand 
text and Neryosangh’s Sanskrit translation were printed in 
Homan type, and accompanied by a glossary of aU the 
Pazand words, 'with an outline of Pazand grammar. 

Passing over some short essays, such as Sachau’s “ Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of Parsi Literature,” and also 
larger works of more pretension, such as Spiegel’s “ Iranian 
Anticpiities,” this account of European researches may be 
concluded by a short notice of some French works. . 

A new French translation of the Avesta is in the course 
of publication by 0 . de Haelez, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, in Belgium. The first volume (1S75) contains a 
translation of the Vendidad, with an introductory historical 
account of Zoroaster and the Avesta, and some details re- 
garding Zoroastrian doctrines and ceremonies. The second 
volume (1876) contains translations of the Yisparad, Yasna, 
Iladokht Kask, and the first ten Yashts of Westergaard’s 
edition of the texts. These translations are based not only 
upon Spiegel’s translations, but also upon the works of all 
other scholars hitherto published, which have been care- 
fully compared with the original text by M. de Harlez, who 
has selected the most satisfactory explanations, or modified 
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them in accordance with his own researches. He has 
endeaTonred to give the meaning of the text without being 
slavishly literal in his translation, because the French 
language, in his opinion, does not tolerate strictly literal 
translation where the meaning is obscure. This is unfor- 
tunate, as there are many obscure passages into which it 
would be very hazardous to import more meaning than the 
original text implies. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that French writers, like Orientals, cannot tolerate that 
strict accuracy of translation which seems so desirable to 
Teutonic scholars. 

With regard to the Vendidad, it may he noticed that all 
translators have heen misled into admitting Avesta quota- 
tions, made hy the Pahlavi commentator, as integral por- 
tions of the Avesta text. This mistake has arisen from 
the Avesta text being printed separate from the Pahlavi, 
instead of alternating with it as in the original manu- 
scripts. Neither the writers of the Vendidad Sadah, nor 
the European editors of the texts, have been always able to 
distinguish these quotations from the original text ■, nor is 
it sometimes easy to do so; but Vend. i. 4 (i. 2, Westerg.) 
consists of four such quotations which form jpart of the 
Pahlavi commentary. 

A young French scholar, James ’ Darmestetek, has 
recently engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a 
strictly scientific manner, and has published several essays 
of considerable importance. Among these may be men- 
tioned his “Zend Notes,” and “Notes on the Avesta,” in 
which he traces the philological relations of many Avesta 
words, for the purpose of fixing their meanings. His essay 
on “Haurvatid and Ameretad” (1875) traces the history 
of these two ideas, health and immortality, as they first 
became personified as archangels kvlio oppose Taurii and 
Zairiclm, the demons of sickness and death; secondly, as 
these archangels acquired the attributes of protectors of 
water and vegetation, and their opponents became the 
demons of hunger and thirst; and finally, as their names 
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became corrupted into Klnirdad and Mnrdad, wlien tliere 
appeared a tendency to treat them as titles of fire and the 
angel of death. This account of these two Ameshaspentas 
is ably supported; and to a great extent substantiated, by 
quotations from the Avesta and Veda. 

His latest work is an exhaustive essay On Ormazd and 
Ahriinan” (1877), in which he has applied the method of 
comparative mythology to explain the myths, equally with 
that of comparative philology to explain the texts. The 
conclusion he arrives at is, that Mazdayasnianisih was' 
originally a dualism which taught that tlie universe was 
created by two beings, Ahuramazda’ who is luminous and 
good, and Angra-niainyu, who is gloomy and bad ; and the 
history of the universe is a history of their struggles for 
supremacy. Ahuramazda can be traced back to Asura, the 
supreme god Of Indo-Iranian times, and is the representa- 
tive of Varuija, Zeus, or Jupiter, .'But Angra-mainyu is a 
later idea of the Iranians only, although he takes the place 
of the Indo-Iranian serpent-demon who fought with the 
fire-god in storms. This duahsm satisfied the popular 
mind, but philosophers found it necessary, in the end, to 
set up a Tirst Cause, whom they called Boundless Time, or 
Destiny, and from whom they imagined that both the crea- 
tive beings proceeded. These conclusions, so far as the 
primary dualism is concerned, will hardly be accepted by 
the Dasturs as a correct view of Zarathushtra’s teachings. 
The Parsis are now strict monotheists, and whatever may 
have been the views of former philosophical writings, their 
one sfipreme deity is Ahuramazda. Their views of Angra- 
mainyu seem to differ in no respect from what is supposed 
to be the orthodox Christian view of the devil. "Whether 
Darmesteter’s conclusions regarding the dualism can be 
fully maintained is rather doubtful; the question depends 
rather upon the exact meaning of a few difficult passages 
in old writings, which are confessedly mere fragments, thaii 
upon the wide generalisations of comparative mythology, 
which may easily mislead. 
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III. — ZOROASTRIAN STUDIES AMONG THE PAESIS. 

Before concluding this Essay, we may briefly notice the 
efforts of the Zoroastrians themselves to preserve and 
elucidate their ancient religion and literature. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions inform us that the 
Achasmenian kings believed in Ahuramazda, and that their 
language was closely allied to that of the Avesta ; in fact, 
the period of their rule appears to have been the Augustan 
age’ of Zoroastiian literature, when it was completed and 
arranged in twenty-one books, called ISFasks, each indexed 
by one of the twenty-one words composing the sacred 
Tatlict,-aliu~vairy 6 formula. This period is approximately 
mentioned in the book of Ardd-Viraf, when it states that 
for " three hundred years the religion was in purity, and 
men were without doubts.” 

We know from classical writers that Alexander, in. a 
drunken frolic, burnt the citadel and palace of the Achse- 
meniaii kings at Persepolis, in which one of the two 
complete copies of the Zoroastrian Literature had been 
deposited ; thus one copy was burnt, and the other is said 
to have been plundered by the Greeks, Any other copies, 
more or less partial, must have suffered greatly during the 
next 550 years, while the Zoroastrian religion received 
little support from either Greeks or Parthians, although 
the fourth book of the Dlnkard mentions that Yalkhash 
(Vologeses) the A.shkanian ordered all extant writings to 
be collected and preserved. 

The earlier kings of the Sasanian dynasty collected and 
rearranged the scattered writings, and the more peaceable 
of the later kings encouraged literary pursuits ; but the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and the troubled times 
which followed, swept away nearly all these writings, not- 
withstanding two or three attempts of leading Zoroastrians 
to preserve what was still extant. Of these attempts it is 
recorded, at the end of the third book of the Dinkard, that 
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Adai’pad-i Adarfrobag-i I'aruHiz^dln collected all tlie old 
writings he conld find; and this collection falling into 
decay, was again copied by Adarpad-i Admitan, and 
arranged in the form of the Dinkard, the fourth and fifth 
books of which appear to contain the sayings of Adarfro- 
bag-i harnkhzadan, and those he selected from the reli- 
gious books. Of the subsequent fate of the Dinkard more 
will be said in the next Essay. 

The Zoroastrian fugitives who settled on the western 
shores of India found it difficult to preserve all their reli- 
gious ceremonies and literature, and frequently applied to 
their persecuted brethren in Persia for information during- 
the first ten centuries after the' Mohammedan conquest. 
Parsi writers may probably exaggerate the ignorance of 
their forefathers in India, as it was during these dark ages 
that one of their priests, the famous jtleryosangh Dliaval, 
was able to translate several of their religious books from 
Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Among these books are the 
Shikand-gumfini, Mainy6-i-khard, and the greater part of 
the Yasna, the translations of which exhibit a knowledge 
of the original Pahlavi that is hardly yet surpassed by 
modern Dasturs. ISTeryosangh appears to have aimed at 
popularising the obscure Pahlavi texts by transliterating 
them into Pazand ; but why he should have added a San- 
skrit translation is not so apparent, unless it were for the 
information of strangers, or as a somewhat unnecessary 
stepping-stone to a Gujrati version. As manuscripts 'of 
the early part of the sixteenth century are still extant, 
which have descended .from Iferyosangh’s VTitiiigs, it is 
evident that he must have lived as early as the fifteenth 
century ; and judging from their genealogies, the present 
Dasturs are inclined to think that he flourished about that 
time. 

The Parsis are also indebted, to some priests of these 
dark ages, for the successive copies of their sacred books 
which have preserved their religious writings from total 
destruction. The oldest of these copyists whose maim- 
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scri]pts still survive was lUhr^p^n-i K.ai-Klmsro-i Mihra- 
pan-i Spend.} 4 d-ii Mihrdpdn-i Marjpan-i Bahrain, who 
appears to have been a voluminous though rather careless 
copyist, as we find his name in many colophons dated 
about 550 years ago. He seems to have completed the book 
of Arda-Viiaf and Goslit^i Bryfino (copied in Kjo now at 
Copenhagen) on the iSth of the tenth month a.y. 690 ; the 
first 2)art of the so-called Pahlavi Shahnfimah (now in the 
library of llastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the nth of the 
sixth month a.y. 691, and the latter part on the 19th day of 
another month in the same year ; the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now at Copenhagen) on the 27th of the- tenth month 
A.Y. 692 ; another co]iy of the same (now in the library of 
Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the 19th day of the 
'eleventh month a.y. 692 ; the Vendidad with Pahlavi (now 
at Copenhagen) on the 24th day of the fourth month 
A.Y. 693 ; the Shayast-la-shfiyast (copied in Koo now at 
Copenhagen) on the 9th day of the seventh month A.Y. 700 ; 
and the Hadokht Hask (copied in the same) on the i8th 
day of the ninth month a.y. 720; also the Yendidad with 
Pahlavi (now in the India Office Library at London) 
seems to be in his handwriting, but the colophon is lost. 
Of these eight manuscripts, four are still extant in Mihrir- 
pan’s handwriting ; three we know onlyfrom copies taken 
about five hundred years ago, and now contained in the 
manuscript Koo at Copenhagen ; and the handwriting of the 
Pahlavi Shahnainali is so like that of Kgo, that it may be a 
similar copy from Mihrapan’s manuscript. Three of his 
books were copied at Hambayat from manuscripts {yadman 
nipik) written by Eustam-i Mihrapan-i Marjpan-i Dahishn- 
yar, who may have been his great-grand-uncle. 

Passing on to later times, we find the arrival of the 
Iranian Dastur Jamasp (surnamed Wilayati,. “foreign”) 
giving a considerable imj)ulse to the study of religious 
literature among the Indian Parsis. He is reported to 
have left Persia on the 27th November 1720, and to have 

^ Once written SpeucljAr. 
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given, the Dasturs at JSfawsari, Surat, and Bhrocli much 
information regarding the customs and learning of the 
Zoroastrians in Persia. ' The chief Dastur at Idawsari, 
Jamasp Asa, became celebrated for his learning, and at his 
death, about 125 years ago, left a large library of manu- 
scripts, .which has become much scattered among his pos- 
terity, now in the fifth generation. The visit of ’ Dastur 
Jamasp WiMyati appears to have first called the attention 
of the Indian Parsis to the fact that their calendar was 
exactly one month behind that of tlieir Persian brethren. 
This was a matter of some importance, as it would, in their 
opinion, destroy the efficacy of their prayers if the wrong 
month were mentioned, and it altered the date of all their 
festivals. It was not, howevep till after further inquiries 
in Persia, and the arrival of another priest therefrom, that 
several Indian Parsis determined to adopt the Persian 
calendar, which they did on the 17th June 1745, corre- 
sponding to the 29th day of the ninth month a.y. 1114 of 
the Persian reckoning, which they styled, qadini, “ ancient,” 
while the old Indian reckoning, which has been retained 
by the majority of the Parsis, is styled rasmi, “ customary,” 
or shdJmnshdM, “ imperial the term qadim, however, 
when found in older documents, is said to mean the old 
reckoning of the Indian Parsis. 

This alteration in the calendar, and several small altera- 
tions in ritual in accordance with Persian usage, such as 
pronouncing voM for volm, constituted a comxolete schism 
requiring a distinct priesthood, and occasioned much 
controversy. The old-calendar party accounted for tlie 
difference in reckoning by supposing that the people in 
Persia had forgotten to insert an intercalary month which 
their fugitive brethren had remembered to do shortly after 
their flight from the Mohammedans : if this were the case, 
it is difficult to understand why the intercalary month 
was not again inserted every 120 years, according to the 
supposed practice. To support this theory it became 
necessary to prove, from the religious books, that such an 
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intercalary (hahisali) month, was therein enjoined, and this 
led to the controversy, in which the chief advo- 

cates for the intercalation were Dastnr Aspendiarji Kdm- 
dinji of Bhroch, who published a book on the subject in 
1826, and DavStiir Edalji Ddrabji of Bombay, who published 
the book of the Khorehe-Vehijak in 1828. Their chief 
opponent was Mulla Flruz, who published the Avijeh-Bin, 
in 1830, to refute Dastur Edalji’s views. Much of the 
controversy turns upon the meaning of one or more Pah- 
lavi words, generally read veMjaktk, which Dastur Edalji 
translates as ''intercalary,” and MuUi, Eiruz explains as 
referring to new-year’s day, or the beginning. In some 
cases the word cited means evidently "additional,” but 
none of the jrassages quoted seem to bear much on the 
cpiestioii of an intercalary month, either one way or the 
other, although Dastur Edalji has mistranslated one obscure 
passage so as to prove his case. That there must have 
been some mode of keeping the calendar in accordance 
with the sun in former times appears evident from the 
Bundahish (p. 59, Westerg.), where two of the gahanbdr 
festivals are made coincident with the longest and shortest 
days respectively; but there seems to be no account in 
the Parsi books of the mode adopted for the rectification 
of the calendar. 

The growing demand among Parsis for further informa- 
tion regarding the contents of their sacred books was met, 
to some extent, by the publication (in 1843) of the Yasna 
text in Gujrati characters, with a Gujrati translation, by 
Aspandiaeji Feamji; and a similar translation of the 
Vendidad was made about the same time. These transla- 
tions are noteworthy as being the latest Parsi works of 
this nature which are free from European influence, and 
can therefore be consulted by European scholars as the 
last embodiment of pure traditional information. " 

The foremost of the Parsi writers who represent the 
period of transition from confidence in old traditions to 
reliance on Euro]pean scholars, is Dastur Peshotanji 
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Beheamji SanjInI, the present high-priest of the Bombay 
Parsis of the predominant sect. In 1848 he published the 
Pahlavi text of the Yajarkard-i-dlni, froih a modem copy 
of an old niannseript at Surat: this is probably the first 
book printed with Pahlavi tyioe. In 1853 he published a 
Gujrati translation of the Pahlavi Kdrndmak-i Ardashir-i 
Papakan, which is a fairly good specimen of correct trans- 
lation, Before the publication of his “Grammar of the 
Pahlavi Language ” (in Gujrati, 1871), Dastur Peshotanji 
had ample opportunity to study the views of European 
scholars ; and his grammar, which is very complete, 
though rather too voluminous, is a great improvement 
upon the one or two Pahlavi grammars previously pub- 
lished by Parsi writers. He thinks that the pronunciation 
of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi in Sasanian times 
has been correctly handed down by tradition, and that its 
variations from Chaldee are due to corrupt pronunciation 
when the words were first adopted, and not to mere mis- 
reading of the characters after the correct pronunciation 
was lost. This opinion, however, is not confirmed by 
reference to the inscriptions of Sasanian times; thus, the 
word traditionally pronounced jdnun, “ become,” is found 
inscribed yalwun in unambiguous Sasanian characters, 
exactly as had been anticipated by European scholars, 
whose proposed readings of several other IIuzvc 1 ,rish words 
are fully confirmed by the Sasanian inscriptions. In some 
cases the inscriptions have contradicted the views of 
European scholars; so Parsi writers exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in not departing from their traditional readings too 
hastily; 

The latest work of Dastur Peshotanji, of which the first 
volume appeared hi 1 874, is the Dinkard, in which he gives 
the Pahlavi text with a transHteration in Avesta letters, 
a Gujrati and English translation, and a glossary of some 
selected words. This first volume contains about one- 
eighteenth part of the extant portion of the Dinkard, or 
about one-eighth of the third book, which is the least 
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interesting part of tlie work, and perhaps the most difficult 
to translate. Many improvements in the translation 
might he suggested, but it gives the meaning of the original 
as neEirly as can be expected in a first translation of a 
difficult text. The second volume, published in 1876, 
completes the first tenth part of the extant text, and fully 
maintains the character of this edition of the Dinkard 
for accuracy. 

The works of Dastur Hosi-iangji Jamaspji have already 
been mentioned (p. 48-51) as having been revised by the 
author of these Essays, and published under his super- 
vision. • In their original state they displayed a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Pahlavi on the. part of Dastur 
Hoshangji, who had disposed of many of the chief diffi- 
culties wliich might otherwise have troubled the reviser ; 
most of the corrections required were due to additions, and 
to the progress of knowledge in the interval between the 
first preparation and the publication of the works, Dastur 
Hoshangji has also prepared an edition of the Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts of the Shikand-gumdni, with a glossary of 
the Pahlavi words ; and also an edition of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts of the Vendidad, with a glossary of the 
Pahlavi words ; but neither of these works are yet pub- 
lished. 

In 1866 a prize was offered by Seth Khurshedji 
Piustamji Kama for a new Gujrati translation of the 
Vendidad, with a complete glossary of the words in the 
Avesta text. This translation was supplied, three years 
afterwards, by Kavasji Edalji Kanga, but was not pub- 
lished till 1874. It is based upon Westergaard’s text and 
the best European translations which had appeared, and 
the writer has added, in many places, a good deal of ex- 
planatory commentary. ■ This is lilcely to remain the 
standard translation for the use of the Parsi community, 
and it is to be regretted that its author has not avoided 
the mistake of translating Avesta quotations, made by the 
Pahlavi commentator, as part of the Avesta text, which 
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lias Leon already noticed (p. 52) as a general error of 
translators. In addition to the quotations admitted into 
the text by M. de Harlez, he has translated the five quota- 
tions which constitute Vend. ii. 6 (Westerg.), and finds 
considerable difficulty in adapting them to the text, as 
might be expected. If he had consulted a manuscript of 
tlie Vendidad with Pahlavi he would have seen at once 
that these five sentences are merely quoted by the Pahlavi 
comm.Gntator to prove the correctness of his assertions. 
The fact that these Avesta quotations form no part of the 
text is, noticed by Dastur Hoshangji in his manuscript 
edition of the texts of the Vendidad. 

In concluding these remarks upon the progress of Zo- 
roastrian studies among tilie Parsis, it may be mentioned 
that Dastur Jamasfji Minochihahji Jamaspasana of 
Bombay has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for a Pahlavi dictionary/ the first part of which 
is now in the press. This dictionary is hkely to be ex- 
ceedingly useful, being by far the largest collection of 
Pahlavi words hitherto made ; and these are' arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which is convenient for 
a people speaking Gujrati. It will adhere strictly to 
traditional readings and interpretations, of which it ought 
to form a permanent record, valuable to all parties in 
these times of progressive transition. 

Thus much had to be noticed regarding the general 
course of researches into the sacred writings of the Parsis, 
Slowly the ideas of past ages, buried for thousands of 
years in documents written in a language more or less 
unintelligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and 
many laborers will be required to make this new field 
for antiquarian and philological research yield much fruit. 
The Dasturs, who are most concerned, and other younger, 
talented, and well-to-do members of the Parsi community, 
ought to consider it their duty to collect and multiply 
correct and unimproved copies of all the oldest manu- 
scripts extant, and to .supply themselves with all the 
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means (sncIi as a knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, 
&c.) now required for a successful investigation of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, in order that they may 
study the' contents of their manuscripts, and learn the 
foundations on which their religion rests. Let them not 
be discouraged if the results be not so flattering to their 
self-love as they anticipated. So far as their researches 
disclose what is good and proper in their religion, they 
riiiist strengthen the belief in its divine origin; and so far 
as they disclose what is bad and improper, they merely 
indicate the corruptions introduced by human tradition. 
Such corruptions can be neither concealed nor defended 
with safety; but when discovered, they must be rejected 
as mere human inventions and superstitious errors. All 
religions have passed through human minds and liumail 
hands, and are therefore likely to abound with human 
errors ; so that the man who believes in the infallibility 
of a book is bnt one step removed from the superstition 
’ of him who believes in the infallibility of a high-priest ; 
lie merely removes the idea of verbal inspiration from the 
broad daylight of the present, where its improhahility 
■would be too obvious, into tbe dim obscurity of the past, 
where difficulties become lost in the misty shadows of 
antiquity. Whatever is true in religion will bear the 
fullest investigation and most searching criticism; it is 
only error that fears discussion. ' . 
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LANGUAGES OF THE PARSI SCRIPTURE.S. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form 
a separate family of the great Aryan stock of languages 
which comprises, besides the Iranian idioms, Sanskrit 
(with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with Eng- 
lish), Slavonian, Letto-Lithuanian, Celtic, and all allied 
dialects. The Iranian idioms arrange themselves under 
two heads : — 

1. Iranian languages properly so called. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, inediseval, and 
modern languages of Iran, which includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, those lands which are styled in the Zend- 
Avesta airy do danhdvd, ‘'Aryan countries.” We may 
class them as follows : — . 

{a) The East Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only 
in the two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the 
Parsi scriptures are written. The more ancient of them 
may be called the “ Gfitha dialect,” because the most 
extensive and important writings preserved in this pecu- 
liar idiom are the so-called GEthas or hymns ; the later 
idiom, in which most of the books of the Zend-Avesta are 
written, may be called “ ancient Bactrian,” or “ the classi- 
cal Avesta language,” which was for* many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria, The Bactrian 
languages seem to have been dying out in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and they have left no daughters. 

(&.) The West Iranian languages, or those of Media and 



Persia. Tliese are known to us* during the three periods 
of antiq^uity, middle ages, and modern times, but only in 
the one dialect, which has, at every period, served as the 
•written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. Several dialects are mentioned by lexi- 
cographers, but w^e know very little about them.^ Of the 
ancient Persian a few documents are stiU extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the kings of the Acheemenian 
dynasty, found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of 
Pehistun, near Hamadan, and some other places in Persia. 
This language stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects 
of the Zend-Avesta, but exhibits some peculiarities ; for 
instance, we find cl used instead of as adam, “ I,” in the 
Avesta cmm ; dasta, “ hand,” in the Avesta zasta. It is 
undoubtedly the mother of modern Persian, but the differ- 
ences between them are nevertheless great, and in reading 
and interpreting the ancient Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Sanskrit and the Avesta, although they be only sister 
languages, have proved more useful than its daughter, 
the modern Persian. The chief cause of this difference 
between ancient and modern Persian is the loss of nearly 
aU the grammatical inflexions of nouns and verbs, and the 
total disregard of gender, in modern Persian ; while in the 
ancient Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the 

^ In Say3’id Husain Sli&li Haldkat's or language of the court, according 
Persian grammar, entitled Tulj.fatn- to this writer, spoken at Balkh, Bok- 
l-Ajam, there are seven Iranian Ian- hara, Maxv, and in Badakhshdn; and 
guagcs enumerated, which are classed Fahlavt, or Pahlavdnt, the language 
under two heads, viz. (a) the ohso- of the so-called Pahlav, comprising 
iete or dead, and (6) such dialects the districts of Eai {Ragha, in the 
as are still used. Of the obsolete he 2end-Avesta), Ispahan, and Dlnhr. 
knows iQ\xv. Sugli<3/i, the language Dart he calls the language of Fir- 
of ancient Sogdiana {Sughdha in the dausi, hilt the trifling deviations he 
2iend-Avesta) ; Zdult (for ZCtiuU), mentions to prove the difference he- 
the dialect of Zhbulistfln ; Sakst, tween Dart and 'Pdfst (for instance, 
spoken in Sajasthn (called Sakastem ashkam, “ belly,” used in Dart for 
by the Greeks) j and spoken shikam, and abd, “with,” for M), 

in Herat (Bardyu in the Zend- refer only to slight changes in spell- 
Avesta). As languages in use he ing, and are utterly insufficient to 
mentions Pdrs^, which, he says, was induce a philologist to consider Dari 
spoken in Istakhar (Persepolis), the an idiom different from Ptet 
ancient capital of Persia ; then Par?, 
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AcliiEmenians (b.o. 500-300), we still find a great many 
inflexions agreeing with those of the Sanskrit, Avesta, 
and other ancient Aryan tongues. At what time the 
Persian language, like the English, became simplified, and 
adapted for amalgamating with foreign words, by the loss 
of its terminations, we cannot ascertain. But there is 
every reason to suppose that this dissolution and absorp- 
tion of terminations, on account of their having become 
more or, less unintelligible, began before the Christian era, 
because in the later inscriptions of the Achmmenians 
i^B.C. 400), we find already some of the grammatical forms 
_ confounded, which confusion we discover also in many 
parts of the Zend-Avesta.. No] inscription in the verna- 
cular Persian of the Arsacidans, the successors of the 
Achinmenians, being extant, we cannot trace the gradual 
dissolution of the terminations ; and when we next meet 
with the vernacular, in the inscriptions of the first two 
Sasanian monarchs, it appears in the curiously mixed 
form of Pahlavi, which gradually changes till about a.d. 
300, when it differs but little from the Pahlavi of the 
Parsi books, as we shall shortly see. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues com- 
prises the affiliated languages, that is to say, such as share 
in the chief peculiarities of this' family, but differ from it 
in many essential particulars. To this division we must 
refer Ossetic, spoken by some small tribes in the Caucasus, 
but differing completely from the other Caucasian lan- 
guages; also Armenian and Affjhanic {PashtH). 

After this brief notice of the Iranian languages in 
general, we shall proceed to the more particular considera- 
tion of the languages of the Zend-Avesta and other religious 
literature of the Parsis, 

I.— THE LANGUAGE OP THE AVESTA EEEONEOUSLY CALLED 


The original language of the Parsi scriptures has usually 
been called Zend by European scholars, but this name has 
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never been generaEy admitted by Parsi scholars, although 
it may have been accepted by a few on European autho- 
rity, which is apt to be treated with too much deference 
by Oriental minds. We shall see, hereafter, that this 
application of the term Zend is quite inconsistent with its 
general use in’ the Parsi books, and ought, therefore, to be 
^scarded by scholars who wish to prevent the propagation 
of error. At present we need only observe that no name 
for the language of the Parsi scriptures has yet been found 
in the Parsi books; but whenever the word Zend (mnd) is 
used alone, it is applied to some Pahlavi translation, com- 
mentary, or gloss ; and whenever the word Avesta {awistdli) 
is used alone, it is applied to the Parsi scriptures in their 
original language. The language of the Zend, therefore, 
is Pahlavi, and this is a sufficient reason for not applying 
that term to ’ another language, with which its connection 
is probably sKght. Por want of a better term, we may 
follow the example of most Parsi scholars in using the 
term Avesta for the language of the Avesta; and to avoid 
confusion, we must discard the word Zend altogether when 
speaking of languages; although, for reasons given here- 
after, we may still use Zend-Avesta as a general term for 
the Parsi scriptures. 

The general character of "the Avesta language, in both 
its dialects, is that of a highly - developed idiom. It is rich 
in inflexions, both of the verbs and nouns. In the latter, 
where three numbers and eight cases can be distinguished, 
it agrees almost completely with Vedic Sanskrit, and in 
the former it exhibits a greater variety of forms than the 
classical Sanskrit. We find, besides, a multitude of com- 
pound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined 
together in an easy way, which contributes largely to a 
ready understanding of the generah sense of passages. It 
is a genuine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and GotHc; 
but we find her no longer in the prime of life, as she 
appears rather in her declining age. The forms are not 
always kept strictly distinct from each other, as is the 
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case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; but are now and tlien 
cqnfonnded, mncli less, koweyer, in the verbs than in the 
nouns, where the' dissolution first began The crude form, 
or original uninflected state of the word, is often used 
instead of the original inflected forms ; thus, we find daeva, 
“ demon, evil spirit,” which is really the crude form of the 
word, employed as the instrumental singular, which ought to 
be dcmeim, m at least daevd, and as the nominative plural, 
which ought to be daifdoiiM or dmvd. The long vowels 
d and i are out of use in the nominative feminine, so that 
the gender is not so easily recognised from the termina- 
tion alone as in Sanskrit; thus we have daina, “creed, 
belief,” instead of daend ; moreover, the forms of the dative 
and instrumental are often confounded, especially in the 
plural. These deviations from the regular forms, and the 
confusion of terminations, are far more frequent in the 
classical Avista than in the Gatha dialect, where the gram- 
matical forms are, in most eases, quite regular. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of decay, the relation- 
ship of the Avesta langiiage to the most ancient Sanskrit, 
the so-called Vedic dialect,! is as close as that of the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Greek language (-®olic, Ionic, Doric, 
or Attic) to each other. The languages of the sacred 
hymns of the Brahmans, and of those of the Parsis, are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 
same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, JEtolians, &c., were 
different tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Hellenes, so the ancient Brahmans add Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called Anjas both in the 

1 This is distinct from tho usual , ing of ceremonies, ' their effects, &c. 
Sanskrit, which alone is studied now- They learn them parrot-like hy heart, 
adays by the Brahmans. The most hut card nothing about undei-stand- 
leamed Pandits of the present Brah- ing their prayers. If they are asked 
manic community, who are perfectly to explain the meaning, they refer to 
acquainted with the classical Sanskrit a commentary made several hundred 
language, are utterly unable to ex- yearsago hyahighly celebrated Brah- 
plain the more ancient portions of man (S&yapa), which often fails to 
the Vedas, which consist chiefly of give a complete insight into Vedic 
hymns, and speculations on the mean- antiquity. 
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Yedaaiid Zend-Avesta; the former may be compared with 
the loiiiaiis, and the latter with the Dorians. The most 
striking feature perceptible when comparing both Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to 
the Vedic form of Sanskrit, but not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, especially moods and tenses, the classical 
Sanskrit, though very rich in comparison with modern 
languages, is much poorer than the more primitive dialect 
preserved in the Yedas ; thus it has lost various forms of 
the subjunctive mood, most tenses of ah moods except the 
indicative (the imperative and potential moods preserving 
only the present tense), the manifold forms expressing the 
infinitive mood,l &g. ; whereas all these forms are to be 
found in the Yedas, Zend-Avesta, and Homeric Greek, in 
the greatest completeness. The syntactical structure in 
Yedic Sanskrit and the Avesta is simple enough, and 
verbal .forms are much more frequently used than in 
classical Sanskrit. There can be no doubt that classical 
Sanskrit was formed long after the separation of the Ira- 
nians from the Hindus. 

The differences between Yedic Sanskrit and the Avesta 
language are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of 
. a phonetical and lexieographical nature, like the differ- 
ences between German and Dutch, There are certain 
regular changes of sounds, and other phonetic peculiarities 
perceptible, a knowledge of which enables the philologist 
to convert any. Avesta word easily into a pure Sanskrit 
one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 

Initial s in Sanskrit is changed in the Avesta into h ; 
thus soma, (the sacred juice used by the Brahmans) = 
liaoma; sawa, “ together, the same,” = liama; sa, “that, 
he,” = ha; sach, “ to follow,” (Lat. segui) - hack. In the 
middle of a word the same change takes place, as in am, 
“life,” = anlm; except now and then in the last syllable, 
as in Ny. yazahha, “thou shalt worship,” where sh. is pre- 

1 In. the Vedic dialect eleven sncli forms can be found, ■which, are re- 
duced to one in classical Sanskrit, 
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served. At the end of a ■word bIi remams unless preceded 
by a, in which case the termination ash is changed into d, 
except when followed by the enclitic conjunction clia, 
wdien the sibilant is preserved; thus asura-s, ''living,” 
becomes ahuro, instead of ahumsh, but we find aJiurashcha, 
“ and the living.” 

The Sanskrit h, when not original, but only a derived 
sound, never remains in the Avesta. It is generally 
changed into zj as in zt, “ then, therefore,” = S. hi ; zima^ 
“winter,” = S. hima; zle (root), “to invoke,” = S, hm. 
The Avesta z is also sometimes equivalent to a Sanskrit y, 
as in zan, “to produce,” (Pm’s. zdclan) = S. jctn (Lat, 
gigno) ; Mzm, “ tongue,” = S. jiTwa. 

In comparing Avesta with Sanskrit words, we often 
observe a nasal in the former which is wanting in the 
latter ; this nasal is usually followed by li, as in anlm, 
“life,” = S. 

Instead of Sanskrit slw we find sp in the Avesta, as in 
aspa, “horse,” =' S. ashva (Lat. equus, Gr, hippos); vtspa, 
“ all,” = S. mshm ; spa, “ dog,” = S. shvd. 

In place of Sanskrit rit, besides the regular change into 
aret)- we find ash as an equivalent in the Avesta, as in 
mashya, “man,” = S. martya (Lat. mortalis, Gr. hrotos); 
asha, “right, true,” = S. rita. 

Instead of Sanskrit sv the Avesta has a peculiar guttural 
aspirate represented by q, and corresponding in sound 
probably to qu in Latin, and hhw in Persian, as in qafna, 
“ sleep,” = S. svapna (Lat. somnus, Gr. hypnos, Pers. 
hhwdb). 

These are the most remarkable phonetic differences 
between Sanskrit and Avesta words. By attending to them 
it is very easy to find the Sanskrit word corresponding to 
one in the Avesta, and we can thus discover a large number 
of words and forms similar to those in the Yedas. There 
are, 'of course, now and then (as is always the case in the 

1 The Sanskrit vowel ri is always represented by are or ere; fit itself is a 
corruption of art. 
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dialects of every language) peculiar words to be found in 
tbe Avesta, but these are always traceable to Sanskrit 
roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms in the Avesta 
and Sanskrit can be dispensed with. They are so very 
similar, even when not q_uite identical, that they are 
readily recognised by any one who has a slight knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The strongest proof of the original identity 
of Sanskrit and Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony 
even in irregularities. Thus, for instance, the. deviations 
of the pronominal declension from that of the nouns are 
the same in both languages, as aJimdi, “ to him,” = S. 
asmd'i ; haJimdi, “ to whom,” = S. hasmdi ; yaesliayn, “ of 
whom” (pL), = S. yeskdm. Also in the declension of 
irregular nouns we find span, “dog,” = S. sJivan,^ sing. 
2 iom, spa = S. shvd, acc. 'spdnmi = S. slwdnam, dat, s'lmS = 
Q. sJmne, gen. sun6 = B. sJiunas, ^1. nom. spdno = S.shvdnas, 
gen. sdnam - S. sliimdm ; likewise pathan, “ path,” = S. 
patlvin, sing. nom. paiito = B.panthds, inst. jpaiS/ia = B. pathd, 
•pi. nom. paMdnS = S. panthdnas, acc. pathd = S. pathas, 
g&R. pathmi - B.pathdm. 

The extremely close affinity of the Avesta language to 
Vedic Sanskrit can be best seen from some forms of the 
present tense, in which the classical Sanskrit differs from 
the Vedic. Compare, for instance, Av. kerenaomi, “ I make,” 
with Ved. krinomi and S. haromi; Ay. jamaiti, “he goes,” 
with Ved. gamati and S. gachclihati; Av. gefevmdmi, ^'! 
take,” with Ved. gribhndmi and S. grihndmi. 

With regard to the differences between the two dialects 
of the Avesta, the language of the Gathas and the classical 
or ordinary Avesta, we can here only discuss their relation- 
ship to each other in a general way. The chief question 
is, whether they represent the same language at two 
different periods of time, or- whether they are two con- 
temporary dialects, spoken in two different provinces of 

* Spelt as pronounced, sh representing the palatal sibilant, and sh the 
cerebral sibilant. 
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tlie ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of tke 
dialects of tke Iranian languages and the periods of their 
development, previous to the Ohristian era, is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this q_uestion in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations 
merely of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to 
ascribe them to two different ways of pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants, as generally happens in different 
• districts with nations speaking the same language; but 
should we discover in one dialect fuUer and more ancient 
forms, and in the other evidently later and more con- 
tracted ones, then the difference between the. G-dtha 
language and the ordinary Avesta must be ascribed to 
their being written at different periods. 

The phonetical differences of the Gdtha language from 
that of the other books are, at a first glance, so considerate 
as to induce one to trace them to different localities of the 
same country, and not to different ageSi But on closer 
inquiry we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, 
such as the constant lengthening of final vowels, and the 
severing of one syllable into two (as of the nom. pi. n. of 
the relative pronoun yd into eeh), are attributable to the 
original chanting of the Gdthas and other shorter pieces, 
constituting the older Tasna, and are not to be traced to 
dialectical differences. These writings are the most im- 
portant and holiest prayers used in the Zoroastrian divine 
service, and the way of chanting them' was, very likely, 
analogous to that in which the Brahmans (originally near 
relations of the Parsis) used to chant' the verses- of the 
Sdmaveda at the time of solemn sacrifices, and which is 
kept up to this day on such occasions. On hearing a 
Sdmaveda priest chant some verses of this Veda, one 
notices' that he lengthens the final vowels of the words, 
even when they are short. In Sanskrit, where the 
grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not altered 
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according to the mode of chanting them ; while in the 
Avesta, where nothing regarding the grammar and pro- 
nunciation was settled, these peculiarities produced hy 
chanting the Gdthas and some other pieces crept into the 
manuscripts, which were generally written from memory 
only, as is still often the case. Besides these phonetical 
changes which can he explained as the result of chanting, 
there are a few other changes of vowels, such as that of a 
final d or initial a into e, as in Ee = hd, “who?” and 
miavat - amavat, “ strong ; ” also some changes of con- 
sonants, as that of i ijito s in stavm = stamt, "praising,” 
and the softening of harsh consonants, as in ddreng- 
dthras (acc. pi. of dtar, “ fire ”). These deviations are sug- 
gestive of dialectical differences, hut they are of no great 
importance,, and no great weight can he attached to them ; 
they are merely such differences as might exist between 
the idioms of neighbouring towns in the same district. 
That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance, have been preserved so well, and not been dissolved 
and changed into the current Bactrian language, which is 
preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, in- 
dicates the great reverence in which these hymns were 
held hy the Zoroastrians. Considering that the Gdthas 
contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
(without adverting to other reasons), we do not hesitate to 
believe that the peculiar language used in the Gfithas was 
the dialect of his own town or district. 

As to grammatical forms, the Gdtha dialect exhibits not 
a few deviations from the ordinary Avesta language. 
Most of these differences evidently represent a more pri- 
mitive state of the Bactrian language, nearer to its Aryan 
source; but some might be considered as merely dialec- 
tical peculiarities. The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns in a ends, nearly throughout the Gdthas, in ahyd, 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit genitive ter- 
mination asya, while in the ordinary Avesta we always 
find ahS, apparently a contraction of aliya, thus Gfith. 
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daivahya ', “ of a demon,” = Av. daevaM = S. demsya. 
Again, the first pers. sing, imperative, expressing intention 
or volition, requires only the termination a or ai in the 
Gathas, whereas in the ordinary Avesta the 'derived 
termination dni prevails, and this is also used in Sanskrit ; 
the usual infinitive formation in the Gi,thas is that in dydi 
which is also extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, 
while it is nearly unknown in the ordinary Avesta, 
and wholly so in classical Sanskrit. In the pronouns, 
especially, the language of the Gfithas exhibits more 
ancient forms than we find in any other part of the 
Zend-Avesta, as for example maibyd, “ to me,” which an- 
cient form, agreeing so well with Sans, mahyam and Lat. 
mihi, is nowhere to he found in the ordinary Avesta; ob- 
serve also mahyd, m. maqydo, i. “of my,” &c. The fre- 
quent use of the enclitic pronominal particles im, Mm, 
&c. (which is a peculiar feature of the Yedic dialect, distin- 
guishing it from classical Sanskrit), and the great freedom 
with which prepositions are separated from their verbs (a 
chief characteristic of "Yedic Sanskrit ahH.' Homeric Greek), 
indicate a more ancient stage of language in the Gfitha 
dialect than we can discover in the ordinary Avesta, where 
these' traces of a more varied and not quite settled form of 
expression are much fewer, and only met with, occasion- 
ally, in poetical pieces. 

Judging from these peculiarities, there seems no doubt 
that the dialect of the Gathas shows some traces of a higher 
antiquity than can be claimed for the ordinary Avesta. 
Hut the differences are not so great as between the Yedic 
and classical Sanskrit, or between the Greek of Homer and. 
that of the Attic dialect, the two dialects of the Zend- 
Avesta being much closer to each other. They represent 
one and the same language, with such changes as may 
have been brought about within the space of one or two 
centuries. The Gdtha dialect is, therefore, only one or two 
centuries older than the ordinary Avesta language, which 
was the standard language of the ancient Iranian empire. 
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Mucli of tlie difficulty of uuderstanding tlie Zend-Avesta 
arises, no doubt, from grammatical defects in tbe tests 
estant, owing to tbe want of grammatical studies among 
tlie ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had tbe study of 
grammar, as a separate science, flourisbed among tbe an- 
cient Mobads and Dasturs, as was tbe case with Sanskrit 
grammar among tbe ancient Brabmans, and bad Iran pro- 
duced men lilce Pilnini, Klty^yaua, and Patanjali, wbo 
became lawgivers of tbe classical Sanskrit language, ive 
sbould have less ground to complain of tbe bad condition 
of tbe texts, and have found fewer difficulties in explain- 
ing tbem than we have now to encounter. There is every 
reason to believe that tbe grammar of tbe Bactrian lan- 
guage was never fixed in any way by rules; thus tbe 
corruptions and abbreviations of forms, wbicb gradually 
crept from tbe popular and colloquial into tbe written 
language, became unavoidable. In Sanskrit tbe gramma- 
rians built, by means of numerous rules, under wbicb every 
regular or irregular form in that language was brought, a 
strong bulwark against the importation of forms from the 
popular and vulgar language, wbicb was characterised by 
tbem as Pr4krit.l Grammar became a separate branch of 
study; manuscripts were then either copied or written in 
strict accordance with tbe rules- of grammar, but always 

1 One must not, lio-wever, lose siglit mar is no exception to tlie general 
nf tlie fact that alanguageis not made rule that laws are hurtful unless sub- 
by grammarians, hut by the common ject to constant revision; for a law 
people whom they despise. The work that cannot be altered becomes a 
of grammarians is merely to take the dogma, an impediment to discussion, 
language as they find it, and try to progress, and improvement, whether 
ascertain what rules they can manu- it be grammatical, medical, legal, 
faoture to account for the various scientific, social, or religious. Whe- 
forms and idioms used by the peojile ther the stoppage of Hindu progress 
around them. So long as such rules in knowledge beyond a certain point 
are kid down merely as explanations be not due to the excessive systema- 
of existing facts, they will be useful tising adopted by their writers when 
to the scholar, and wiU not impede they approached that point, is a mat- 
progress ; but once lei them be enun- ter worth consideration. Arrived at 
ciated as inflexible laws, unalterable a certain amount of progress, they 
as those of the Medes and Persians, ceased to look forward, but contented 
and then they hinder progress, ossify themselves with surveying and ar- 
thoiightj'and stop discovery. Gram- ranging what they already knew. 
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■witli attention to plionetical pecnliarities, especially in 
Vedic books, if they had any real foundation. To theso 
grammatical studies of the Brahmans, which belong to an 
age long gone by, we chiefly owe the wonderfully correct 
and accurately grammatical state of the texts of the Vedas 
and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran almost all 
knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations died 
out at the time when the ancient Iranian languages under- 
went the change from inflected to uninflected, idioms. 
Books were extant, and learnt by heart for religious ■ pur- 
poses, as is still done by the Pars! priests. But when the 
language of the Zoroastrian books had become dead, there 
were no means for the priests, who cared more fox the mere 
mechanical recital of the sacred texts than for a real know- 
ledge of their meaning, to prevent corruptions of the texts. 
Ignorant of anything Iflce grammar/they copied them me- 
chanically, like the monks of Europe in the middle ages, 
or wrote them from memory, and, of course, full of blun- 
ders and mistakes. On this account we find the copies 
now used by Mobads and Dasturs in. a most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often 
written as separate words, and vowels inserted where they 
ought to be omitted, in accordance with the wrong pronun- 
ciation of the writer. The best text,^comparatively speak- 
ing, is to be found in the oldest .copies; while in Vedic 
manuscripts (if written for religious purposes) there is not 
the slightest difference, whether they are many centuries 
old or copied at the present day. . Westergaard has taken 
great trouble to give a correct text, according to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and Ms edition is, in most 
cases, far preferable to the manuscripts used by the priests 
of modern times. If . older manuscripts than those used 
by Westergaard be known to the Dasturs, they should con- 
sider it their bounden duty to procure them for the purpose 
of collation with Westergaard’s valuable edition, so that 
they may ascertain all preferable readings for their own 
information and that of other scholars. Why will they 
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xemain beliind tlie Brahmans and the J ews, who have 
preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-liallowed frag- 
ments of the Zoroastrian writings has come, and the Das- 
tnrs, as the spiritual guides of the Parsi community, should 
-take a chief part in it. The darkness in which much of 
their creed is enshrouded should be dispelled ; but the only 
way of obtaining so desirable a result is by the diffusion of 
a sound and critical knowledge of the Avesta language. 

n. — THE PAIILAtl LANGUAGE AND PAZAND. 

It has been already noticed (p. 67) that after the five 
centuries of obscurity, and probable anarchy,! which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, when we next meet with 
the vernacular language of Western Iran, it has assumed 
the form of Pahlavi, the name generally applied to the 
language of the inscriptions of the Sasanian dynasty, 
whether on rocks or coins. 

Yarious interpretations of the wovd Pahlavi have been 
proposed. Anq_uetil derives it from the Persian 
“side,” in which case Pahlavi would mean “the frontier 
language;” but although this opinion has been held by 
some scholars, it can hardly be correct, as it is difficult to 
imagine that a frontier language could have spre^-d over a 
vast empire. It has also been connected with pahlav, “ a 
hero,” but “the hero language” is a very improbable 
designation, hlative lexicographers have traced Paldavi 
to the name Pahlav of a town and province; that it was 
not the language of a town only, is evident from Firdausi’s 
statements that the Pahlavi traditions were preserved by 
the clihgdn, “ village chief ; ” it may have been the language 

^ ‘IntlieKftrnS,maliof ArtaklisMr-i ‘ Pars and tlie borders adjacent to it 
‘ PapakS,n it was written that after * were in the bands of a chieftain of 
‘ the death of Alexander of RUm, ‘ ArdavSn. PS-pak was governor and 
‘ there were 240 small rulers of the ‘ sovereign of E4rs, and was appointed 
‘ country of Air to. The warriors of ‘ by Ardavto.’— Ktontoak-i A. P. 
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of a province, but the province of Pahlav is said to bave 
included IspaMn, Eat, Hamadan, Nibavand, and Adar- 
baljan, and must have comprised tbe ancient Media, but 
tbat country is never called Pablav by Persian and Arab 
historians. Quatremere was of opinion tbat Palilav was 
identical with tbe province Partbia, mentioned by the 
Greeks ; be shows, by reference to Armenian authors, tbat 
palilm was a royal title of tbe Arsacidans. As tbe 
Parthians regarded themselves as the most warbke people 
of tbe Orient, it is not surprising tbat 
in Persian, and ^alhav or 'palilcm, and ipahlamg or ^alhamg 
ill Armenian, became appellations for a warrior ; the name 
thus lost its national meaning altogether, and became only 
a title for bold champions of old. It spread beyond the 
frontiers of Iran eastwards to India, for we find tbe 
Pablavds mentioned ■ as a mighty foreign nation in tbe 
PAmd,yana, Mabdbbdrata, and tbe Laws of Mann, and we 
can only understand them to have been the Persians. Be- 
garding tbe origin of the word, we may compare it with 
pdliMm, ‘‘ excellent,” but cannot derive it therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the 
Partbva of tbe cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Partbia 
of tbe Greeks and Bomans. The change of 2J(iri7tva into 
palilcw is not surprising, as P is not discoverable in tbe 
ancient Iranian tongues, where r is used instead, and th in 
tbe middle of an ancient Iranian word generally becomes 
A in Persian, as in A.v, mithra = miJvir. It may be 
objected tbat the Parthians ‘ were not Persians but pro- 
bably a Scytbic race, and that Pablavi could not have been 
the language of the Parthians. This objection, however, 
will not hold good when we consider that the Parthians 
were the actual rulers of Persia for nearly five hundred 
years, and made themselves respected and famous every- 
where by their fierce and successful contests with the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, the Bomans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the name which once struck 
such terror into the hearts of Boman generals and emperors 
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•was remembered in Persia, and that everything connected 
■with antiquity, •whether in history, religion, letters, writing, 
or language, was called paUavt, or belonging to the ancient 
rulers of the country, the Parthians. Pahlavi thus means, 
in fact, nothing but “.ancient Persian” in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or dialect. This we 
may see from the use made of the word by Mohammedan 
writers; thus, Ibn Hauqal, an Arab geographer of the 
tenth century, when describing the province of Pi,rs, the 
ancient Persis, states that three languages were used there, 
viz. (a) the Pdrsi (Persian), spoken by the natives when 
conversing with one another, which was spread all over 
Persia, and understood everywhere ; (&) the Pahlavi, which 
was the language of the ancient Persians, in which the 
Magi wrote their historical records, but which in the 
writer’s time could not be understood by the inhabitants 
of the province without a translation ; (c) the Arabic, which 
was used for aU ohdcial documents. Of other languages 
spoken in Persia he notices the Khuzi, the language of 
Ediuzistdn, which he states to be quite different from 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Fdrsi. In the MujmiLu-t-tawlr!kh there 
is an account of “Pahlavi” inscripti5ns at Persepolis, 
but the writer evidently means those in cuneiform char- 
acters. 

Prom all this we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi 
was not limited to any particular period or district. In 
the time of Firdausi (a.d. iogo), the cuneiform writing as 
well as the Sasanian inscriptions passed for Pahlavi char- 
acters ; and the ancient Persian and Avesta were regarded 
as Pahlavi, equally with the official language of the 
Sasanian period, to which the term has been now restricted, 
since the others have become better known. The term 
Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by the Persians 
themselves in any other sense than that of “ancient 
Persian,” whether they referred to the Sasanian, Arsacidan, 
Achsemenian, Kayanian, or Peshdadian times. Any reader 
of the Shlhn^mah will arrive at this conclusion. This 
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misap]plieation of a more recent name to earlier liistorical 
facts is analogous to the misuse of the appellation Armidk, 
“ Iioman,” which the Parsi writers apply to Alexander, the 
Macedonian conqueror, because he entered the Persian 
empire from the quarter where the Eoman anoies appeared 
in later times. 

However loosely the term Pahlavi may have heen for- 
merly applied, it has long heen practically restricted to the 
written language of Persia during the Sasanian dynasty, 
and to the literature of that period and a short time after, 
of which some fragments have heen preserved hy the 
Parsis, in a character resembling that of . the Avesta, but 
very deficient indistinct letters. These Pahlavi writings 
are of a very peculiar character : instead of presenting us 
with a pure Iranian dialect (as might be expected in the 
language of a period commencing with the purely Iranian 
ancient Persian, and ending with the nearly equally pure 
Iranian language of Pirdausi), it exhibits a large admixture 
of Semitic words, which increases as we trace it further 
back, so that the earliest inscriptions of the Sasanian 
dynasty may be described as being written in a Semitic 
language, with some admixture of Iranian words, and a 
prevailing Iranian construction. Traces of the Semitic 
portion of the Palilavi can be found on coins of the third 
and fourth century b.g., and possibly on some tablets found 
at Hineveh, which must be as old as the seventh century 
B.O.; so there is some reason to suppose that it may be 
derived from one of the dialects of the Assyrian language, 
although it differs considerably from the language of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. Practically, however, our. 
acquaintance with Pahlavi commences with the inscrip- 
tions of the .first Sasanian kings on rocks and coins. 

Since the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the language 
has become greatly mixed with Semitic words from the 
Arabic, but this Semitic admixture is of a totally different 
character to that we find in Pahlavi. The Arabic element 
in modern Persian consists chiefly of substantives and 

■S' 
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adjecftves, referring to religion, literature, or science ; few 
particles or veiiis liave been adopted, except when whole 
phrases have been borrowed; in fact, the Arabic words, 
although very numerous, are evidently borrowed from a 
foreign language. The Semitic element in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, on the contrary, comprises nearly all kinds of words 
which are not Arabic in modern Persian; almost all pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and common verbs, many 
adverbs and substantives in frequent use, the first ten 
numerals, but very few adjectives, are Semitic ; wliile 
nearly every Arabic word in modern Persian would be re- 
Xmeseiited by an Iranian one in Pahlavi writings. It is 
optional, howmver, to use Iranian equivalents for any of 
these Semitic words when -writing Pahlavi, but these 
equivalents are rarely used for some of the pronouns, pre- 
p)Ositions, and conjunctions ; so rarely, indeed, that the 
orthography of a few of them is uncertain. Notwithstand- 
ing the Semitic appearance of the written Pahlavi, we find 
tliat all traces of Semitic inflexions have disappeared, except 
in a few of the earliest Sasanian inscriptions, written in a 
peculiar character and dialect, called Chaldaeo-Pahlavi, in 
which the Chaldee plural suffix in is stiU often used, as in 
malldn malhd , “ king of kings,” instead of malMn malkd 
in the ordinary Sasanian Pahlavi inscriptions of the same 
age, where ^the Iranian plural suffix an is used. Besides 
this Iranian suffix to nouns, we find the verbs appearing in 
one unchangeable Semitic form, to which is added certain 
Iranian suffixes, except in the earliest inscriptions in Sasa- . 
nian Pahlavi, where these suffixes are wanting. In addition 
to these indications of Iranian grammar, we also find a 
prevailing Iranian construction in the sentences, as much 
in the older inscriptions as in the later -writings. 

The explanation of this extraordinary compound writ- 
ing, fundamentally Semitic in its words and Iranian in its 
construction, is that it never literally represented the 
spoken language of any nation. The Iranians must have 
inherited their writing from a Semitic people, and although 
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t-liey were acquainted witli tire separate sounds of each of 
the letters, they preferred transferring the Semitic words 
l)odily, so as to represent the same ideas in their own Ira- 
nian language, and each Semitic word, so transferred, was 
merely an ideogram, and would be read with the sound of 
the corresponding Iranian word, without reference to the 
sounds of the letters composing it ; thus the Persians wrote 
the old Semitic word malhd, “ king,” but they pronounced 
it shah. When the Semitic words had more than one 
grammatical form, they would, for the sake of uniformity 
be usually borrowed in one particular form, and probably 
in the form which occurred most frequently in the Semitic 
writings. As these ideograms were to represent an Iranian 
language, they would be arranged, of course, according to 
Iranian syntax. For certain words the writer could find 
no exact Semitic equivalent, especiaEy for Iranian names 
and religious terms ; to express them he had recourse to 
the alphabet, and wrote these words as they were pro- 
nounced ; thus laying the foundation of the Iranian element 
in the Pahlavi. As the Semitic ideograms remained un- 
changed,! it was necessary to add Iranian suffixes to indicate 
the few grammatical forms which survived in the spoken 
language ; these additions appear to have been only gra- 
dually made, for the sake of greater precision, as some of 
them are not found in the older inscriptions. In later 
writings we find a few other Iranian additions to Semitic 
words, used generally to indicate some modification of the 
original word ; thus alu = ptd, “ father,” is altered into 
aMdar =ptdar ; am = mad, “mother,” into amtdcir — mddar; 
&c. In these later writings, we also find the proportion of 
the Semitic element considerably reduced, being confined 
to the representation of some three to four hundred of the 
commonest words in the language, while, all other words 
are Iranian, written as they are pronounced. 

^ The only exceptions extant seem tions before mentioned (p. 82) j but 
to be a few Semitic plurals in -ttv even these are used in phrases of Ira- 
found in the Ohaldffio-Pahlaviinserip- nian construction. 
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As a proof tliat tlie Persians did not nse tlie Semitic 
words in speaking, we may qnote tlie statement of Amnii- 
anns Marcellinns (xix. 2, i r). When referring to tke war 
between the Eomaii Emperor Constantins and Shahphhar 
II., about A, D. 350, lie says that the Persians used the 
terms meaning “ king of kings and- 

“ conqueror.” Both these terms are Iranian, the first, being 
sJidkdn-shdh, and the latter “ victorious,” and show 

conclusively that the Persians of those times did not pro- 
nounce malkd, although they wrote those words, 

but they both wrote and pronounced pifuz, wliich has no 
Semitic equivalent in Pahlavi. More than four centurie.'? 
later, Ibn Miiqaffa, a Lfohamniedan writer of the latter half 
of the eighth century, states that the Persians ' possess a 
‘ kind of spelling whicli they call mvdrisJi; they write, by 
‘ it the characters connected as well as separated, and it 
‘ consists of about a thousand words (which are put toge- 
‘ ther), in order to distinguish those which have the same 
‘ meaning. Eor instance, if somebody intends to write 
‘ .(jSsJit, that is laMim (meat) in Arabic, he writes hisrd, but 
‘ reads gosM ; and if somebody intends to write ndn, that 
‘ is Idmiz (bread) in Arabic, he writes lahnd, but reads 
‘ ndn. And in this manner they treat all words that they 
‘ intend to write. Only things which do not requhe such 
‘ a change are written just as they are pronounced,’ It 
appears from this that the Persians of the eighth century 
did exactly as a Parsi priest would do at the present 
time ; when they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, so that 
their reading was entirely Persian, although the writing 
was an odd mixture of Semitic, Persian, and hybrid words. 
It was always optional to write the Persian word instead 
of its Semitic equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert the old 
Pahlavi into j)ure Persian. This final step became com- 
pulsory when, the Persians adopted a new alphabet, with 
which the old Semitic ideograms would not amalgamate. 
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l)iit wliicli facilitated tlie adoption of Arabic terms intro- 
duced by tlioir Mohammedan conquerors. Ilenco the 
sudden change from Pahlayi to modern Persian was rather 
a change in writing than an alteration in speaking. The 
spoken language changed hut slowly, by the gradual adop- 
tion of Arabic words and phrases, as may be seen from a 
comparison of the language of Pirclausi with that of recent 
I’ersian writers. 

Ibn Muqaffa uses the term ^a^drish for the Semitic ele- 
ment in Pahlavi, and this is the term usually employed in 
Persian, although written occasionally cavdrish or nzxdrslh ; 
in I’alilavi it is written Inhvdrish or emu'drishn, but it is 
doubtful if the word occurs in any very old -writings. 
Several attempts have been made to explain its etymology, 
but as its correct form is by no means certain, it affords 
very little basis for trust-worthy etymology. The term 
Huzvurish is applied not only to the Semitic ideograms, 
but also to a smaller number of Iranian words written in 
an obsolete manner, so as to be liable to incorrect pronun- 
ciation ; these obsolete Iranian written forms are used as 
ideograms in the same manner as the old Semitic words. 
The habit of not pronouncing the Huzvarish as it is -written 
must have tended to produce forgetfulness of the original 
pronunciation of the words ; this was to some extent ob- 
viated by the compilation of a glossary of the Huzvdrish 
forms, with tlieir pronunciation in Avesta characters, as 
well as their Iranian equivalents. When this glossary was 
compiled is uncertain, but as the pronunciation of some of 
the Huzvarish words is evidently merely guessed from the 
appearance of the letters, we may conclude that the true 
sounds of some of the words were already forgotten. 

It has been already noticed (p. 68) that Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Avesta are called Zand, and w^e may here 
further observe that the Iranian equivalent of Huzvarish 
is called Pazand, reserving further explanation of these 
terms for the third Essay. This Pazand may be written in 
Pahlavi characters, as happens when single Plzand words 
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are substituted for tbeir Huzvj^risb equivalents in a Pali- 
lavi text ; or it may be written in Avesta characters, which 
happens when the whole text is so transliterated, and is 
then called a Pdzand text; or this Pazand text may be 
further transliterated into the modern Persian character, 
when it is still called Pazand, and differs from the Iranian 
element of modern Persian only in its frequent use of ob- 
solete words, forms, and construction. It would be conve- 
nient to cair this Persian form of Pazand by the name 
Pdrsi, but it is not so called by the Parsis themselves, nor 
in their books; with them, Pdrsl or Pdrsi means simply 
modern Persian, more or less similar to Pirdausi’s language. 

It has been mentioned above that it would be easy to 
forget the pronunciation of the Huzvirish words, and it is 
now necessary to explain how this could be. The Pahlavi 
alphabets, being of Semitic origin, have not only aU the 
usual deficiencies of other Semitic alphabets, but also some 
defects peculiar to themselves, so that several sounds are 
sometimes represented by the same letter ; this ambiguity 
is greatly, increased, in Pahlavi books, by the union of two 
or more of these ambiguous letters into one compound 
character, which is sometimes precisely similar to one of the 
other single letters ; the uncertainty of reading any word, 
therefore, which is not readily identified is very great. ITo 
short vowels are expressed, except initial a, but it is pre- 
sumed they are to be understand where necessary, as in all 
Semitic alphabets. 

Two or three of the earliest rock inscriptions of the _ 
Sasanian kings record the names and titles of Ardashir-i 
Papakfin and his son Shahpiihar I. (a.d. 226-270) in three 
languages, Greek and two dialects of Pahlavi. The Pah- 
lavi versions are engraved in two very different characters, 
one called Chaldeeo-Pahlavi, from some resemblances to 
Chaldee in letters and forms, the other called Sasanian 
Pahlavi, as being more generally used by the Sasanian 
kings in their inscriptions, both on rocks and coins. This 
latter character changes by degrees, on the. coins of the 
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latex Sasanian kings, till it becomes nearly identical witli 
the Pahlavi character in the manuscripts still extant ; while 
the Ohalcteo-Pahlavi appears to have gone out of use be- 
fore A.D. 300. Two more inscriptions, of greater length, 
are engraved in both these Pahlavi dialects, but without 
any Greek translation; of one of these inscriptions only a 
few fragments are yet known, but the other is complete, 
and we may take it as a specimen of the Pahlavi writings 
of the early Sasanian times, as it refers to King Shahpuhar 
I. (a.d. 240-270). 

This inscription is engraved on two separate tablets (one 
for each dialect), cut on the rock-wall at the entrance of a 
cave near the village of H^ji§,bad, not far from the ruins of 
Persepolis. Copies of the two versions were published by 
Westergaard at the end (pp. 83, 84) of his lithographed 
edition of the text of the Bundahish. Plaster casts of the 
whole of the Chaldseo-Pahlavi, and of the first six lines of 
the Sasanian Pahlavi version, are preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere ; and a photograph from one set 
of these casts was published by Thomas in the “ Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,” new series, vol. iii. Prom a 
comparison of these copies with the photograph we obtain 
the folloAving texts, the words of one version being placed 
immediately below those of the other for the sake of con- 
venient comparison, and short vowels being introduced 
where they seem necessary. 

TEXTS OF THE PAHLAVI JNSCEIPTIONS AT IlijliBiD. 

[Sasanian Pahlavi.]— zenmcm'^ U masdayasn lagt Shahp4hart, 
[CuALDiEO-PAHLAVl.]— Karzilvanizenman li mazdayazn alalifi, Shaliiptliari, 
malMn malkd Airdn m Antrdn, min6-cliitrt min yazidn, Im'mm maz~ 
malkln malk^ Aryan va Anarysin, mino-shihar min yS,ztan, bari maz- 


1 The .syllable is represented man, lanmani, and yadman,s.s well as 
by a single letter in both characters, in the nnoommon forms qadmatman, 
which evidently corresponds with the atarman, and payiman. In tamman 
common P.alilavi termination man, as the syllable man corresponds to mdn 
we find it here in the common Pah- in Chaldee, but in other words %ve 
lavi words zmman {= denman], lar- must suppose it to represent an origi- 
man,ragelman,valman, tamman, hd- ualtfcXn, min, ox dn. Tliomas reads 
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da^asn iagt Artakhshatar, malMii nalkA Aintn, minS-chitrt min yazian, 
dayazn. alaliS, Artakhsliatar, mallcln malkS. Aryan, mind-sMhar min yaztan, 
nwyi hagt PdpaM mailed ; af an amat zenman hhitayd shadt- 

pabari ptiliar bag P^pak malka; va amat Ian zenman kbireray4 sba- 

tm, adtnan tevtnt shatradardn va barhttdn va vacJiarMn va dzdtan 
dib, qadmatman kbsbatradarJn, barbitfin, rabdn va S,zS,tan 

shadttun, afan vagelnian pavan zenman dtkt hankhetdn, afan kliitayd 
sbadit, nagarin patan zenman v6m baq^imbt, va kbireray^ 

lecJiadH zak cMtdk hard ramitun, hard valman vaydk atk khitayd rami- 

lebad ^ lebb sMfci lebarS- ramlt, bish tammaa anb kbirerayS, nafiat 

tun, tamman vaydk zak arydn Id yehvdn, atk Jiat cMtdk cMtt Mman, adtn 
lobavlnd, atarman lii, yebbt, aik ak sbiti banit bavlndS, kal 
htrdnt patydk yehvdn h6man ; akhar lanman framdt; Mind 

lebaiA sbadediA ikasi yebbt bavlnd6; adin Ian abpadisbt : MinC 
cldtdkt aiirundart cMti, mind yadmanketah hdman, zak ragelman 
shitt panman. satar banit, avat mind yadd, kedab bavint, nagarin 
pavan zenman dtid ayd hankhetdn, va khitayd val zak chitdki ayd 
patan zenman v^m Mp haqMmbd, va kbirerayii, leal bb sMti btp 
slmlUun, akhar mind khitayd val zak chitdh ramitun ; valman yadman 
sbadyb, minn kbirerayS, kal bb sbiti ybmzbd j lebbp yadb 

ketah. 

kedab bavlnd. 

A few words in this inscription are not quite intelligible, 
but by comparing one version with the other, which corre- 
sponds closely in all but two or tliree phrases, we can 
arrive at the meaning of most of the obscure passages, and 
translate as follows : — 

‘This is an edict of me, the Mazda-worshipping divine 
‘ being Sliahpuhar, king of the kings of Iran and non-Iran, 
‘ of spiritual origin from God; son of the Mazda-worshipping 
‘ divine being Ardashlr, king of the kings of Iran, of spiritual 
‘ origin from God ; grandson of the divine being Ptipak, the 
‘ king. And when this arrow 2 was shot by us, then it was 
‘ shot by us in the presence of the satraps, grandees, mag- 

tbe letter because it resembles t in traditional man on tbe authority of 

some old alphabets. For a similar tbe Chaldee tanimdn, and because we 

reason Andreas reads it d, Thomas do not see why there should be a 

points to tbe correspondence of har- second d in tbe alphabet. 

man, in one dialect of our text, with ^ Andreas reads this ^vovd lechad, 

barif in tbe other. Andreas points to as the h is peculiarly formed, and may 

a similar correspondence of yadman perhaps represent the letter tsade, or 

with yadd; he also shows that the cftinPahlavi. 

reading d overcomes many etymolo- 2 of word is plural, 

gical difficulties. We adhere to the but used probably for the singular. 
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* nates, and nobles ; and our feet were set in tbis caTe, and 
‘ the arrow was shot out by us towards tbat target; but 
‘ there where the arrow would have dropped was no place 
‘ (for it), where if a target were constructed, then it (the 
' arrow) would have been manifest outside ; then we or- 
‘ dered : A spirit target is constructed in front, thus a spirit 
" hand has written : Set not the feet in this cave, and shoot 
' not' an arrow at that target, after the spirit arrow shot at 
'' that target; the hand has written that.’ 

Comparing the two versions of this inscription with the 
Pahlavi of the manuscripts, it will be noticed that though 
the Chaldaso-Pahlavi differs most, it still corresponds with 
the manuscripts to the extent of about one-third of the 
words, amongst which the preposition Ml, “ to, at,” ex|)lams 
the manuscript glial, which has been often read ghan or 
gJhii, and is used for either ml or mlman. The construc- 
tion of* the Ghaldaeo-Pahlavi resembles generally that of 
the manuscript Palilavi, but it does not suffix the pronoun 
to the initial conjunction or adverb in each phrase, which 
is a peculiarity of Pahlavi as compared with modern Per- 
sian. Purthermore, the ChaldjEO-Pahlavi has begun to use 
Iranian terminations to Semitic verbs, as ^ in Jiagdhi'iit, 
yeliut, liavint ; d in Uliavind, liaqMmM, ydmzud ; and the 
conditional dS in liavtnde. The Sasanian version has not 
advanced to that stage in which it adopted Iranian termi- 
nations to Semitic verbs, although they are freely used in 
other inscriptions some twenty or thirty years later ; but 
in all other respects the Sasanian approaches much closer 
than the Chaldseo-Pahlavi to the language of the manu- 
scripts, about two-thirds of the words being identical, and 
the construction of the sentences precisely the same. Thus 
we find the pronoun suffixed to the initial conjunction or 
adverb in some phrases, as in afan and adtnan, only the 
pronominal suffix is Semitic; but in later Sasanian inscrip- 
tions we find Iranian suffixes, as in and afmh. This 
inscription leaves the question of the origin of the idlidfat, 
or relative particle, very uncertain. This particle is nearly 
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always &x’pfeBs.e.d m. Palilavi writings,^ and not merely 
understood, m it iB generally in modern Persian. In tMs 
inscription several words, in botli versions, end in i, bnt as 
this vowel termination cannot be the idJidfat in some cases, 
it may not be so in any. Thns in the Sasanian version the 
final « may be an idh§,fat in bag% ShaJipuJiari, nwpi, PdpaM, 
levini, and possibly in cKitri, bnt it cannot be so in dtkt, 
Ufimt, and clittdM, and an idhfifat is wanting after malhd, 
barman, ArtakhsJiatar, and lechadA In the Ohaldoeo-Pah- 
lavi version the final f may be an idhi,fat in SJialdpuliari, 
bain, and puhari, bnt it cannot be so in shUt and dkast, 
and an idh^fat is wanting after alahd, malhd, ArtahMia- 
iar, pillar, bag, Pdpah, and lehad, and perhaps after sMJiar 
and qadmatman. The omission of an idh^fat after malhd 
is most significant, as it is a position in which it wonld be 
expressed even in modern Persian ; it is, therefore, very 
donbtful whether any final t is intended as an idhdfat. In 
inscriptions a few years later we find the idhdfat in the 
form of the Semitic relative 

To compare with the early Sasanian Pahlavi of the in- 
scriptions, we may take, as a specimen of the mannscript 
Pahlavi, a passage from the K^rni,mak-i Ardashir Pi,pak^n, 
in which the Semitic ideograms are given in italics, and a 
complete Plzand version, in ISTeryosangh’s orthography,^ is 
interlined; so that the npper line gives the text as it is 
Witten, and the lower as it is pronounced : — 

[Pahlavi]. — P4pak amaiasli n&mak diij andkliktm yeheviin^, af&sh pavan 
[Pazand]. — Pa.pak kask nama did andkhgm vasb. pa 

pasTikbb val ArdakbsMr kar^ nipiskt atgh : LaU Id d^Lndkyislx kard, amaf 
pasukli 6 Ardaslilr kard navaslit ku : Tko ne dixnaihS, kard, ka 
pamnmindavam-1 mjire zlyS,n M ajask sk4yast bMano, femtoaM vajkrgiln 
pa tkis-e ke zia ne azkask skayast bkdan, aw^ guaurgdn 
stejak yedr-dniimo milayd dr{lskt-advS.jyisk akbask gMt. Kevan bkjishn 
stSzka burdan sakkun dnruski-divazhihS. kavask guft. Nufl bozheshn 


^ A few exceptions to tkis general ® Derived from other works, as no 
rule, besides unintentional omissions, version of the Ka,rn4mak by Neryo' 
may be discovered, especially in ma- sangk is known, 
nusoripts from Persia. 
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yemaldun, pavan p6dik-m4ndak’- angS-r ; maman dtoilkto gMt yeJcavtmMtil 
gi% pa pashemant ailgar; cM daniga gufl; ested 

atgh : Ddsliman pavan dflslimaii zah lA tftbdn vaJchcMntsaiQ rndn ^ aslio marcl 
kii : Dushman pa dushman 8. ne tud griftaix ke ashd mard 
min kdnislm-i nafshman adbasli rasSd. Penmanidh. gdft yekmim4nd& aiyh : 
ezh. kuneshn-i qSsh havash rase^. Iil-clia gufi ested ku : 
ilfiiJi saA afe/^ mdsidvamdnd al yehevAnfhm'AnjBytijL'mmmlman Id vijar6(J. 
Ezlx a kas mTistdvarmad ma bdsh. ke jad ezb. 6i ne guza,r6d. 
Va lak benafshman ddnficl® aigh Ardavdn madam li m lah m kdbedtji 
U tbd qa^ ddnafi ku Arday^u awar meu u tM u vasan 

anshiltd-i den gfilidn pavan tand m hJiay& m chahdn va klivdstak kdmkftrtar 
mardum-i aildar geba pa tan u fan u kMr u qdsta kdmkdrtar 
pddaklishdt aito. Va kevanidci andarj-i U val lak denman saklittar, atgh 
pMislifih liast. U nuii-cba andarzb-i men 6 ib6 in sakhttar, ku 
Zi/tffldx'ikdnakib va farmdn-bbrj,ldr* vdd4n8> nafsfman-im.il varz val abbfjn- 

eugdnai u farma-burddr kun qesb-tan varz 6 avin- 

bb^ib al avaspdr. 
bbfjii ma awaspdr. , 

This passage may he translated as follows: — 'Pdpak, 
‘ when he saw the letter, became anxious, and he wrote in 
‘ reply to Ardashir thus: Thou didst unwisely, when, to 
‘ carry on a quarrel with the great, in a matter from which 
‘there need he no harm, thou spakest words fierce and 
‘ loudly ahout it. iN'ow call for release, and recount with 
‘ sorrow ; for the wdse have said that an enemy is not able 
‘ to take that, as an enemy, to which a righteous man 
‘ attains by his own actions. This also is said ; Be not an 
‘ antagonist of that person, away from whom you depart 
‘ not. And thou thyself knowest that Ardav^n is a very 
‘ despotic sovereign over me and thee and many men in 
‘ the world, as to body and life, property and wealth. And 
‘ now also my advice to thee is most strongly this, that 
‘ thou practise conciliation thyself, and act obediently, and 
‘ yield not to want of foresight.’ 

It will be noticed that many of the words in this Pahlavi 

1 A doubtful word, aud pashemdni no difference between these words in 

is merely a guess. Pablavi writing. 

2 All MSS. have kartfano min, and ® Plural used for tbe singular. 

no doubt some old copyist bas read ^So in all MSS., but the text is 
vdddntano (= kardan) instead of either corrupt, or the construction 
vakhdUntano {= grifian), ihexe heixig peculiar. 
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text, STicli as AM., Imrd, nipisM, &e., are Pazand, altliougli 
they have Semitic or Hiizvirish equivalents, such as 
hlmditvmd, mdund, yektiMmi, &c., which might have been 
used. This is generally the case in Pahlavi manuscripts, 
as it is quite optional for the writer to use either the 
Huzviirish word or its Plzand equivalent, except perhaps 
in the case of some of the particles and detached pro- 
nouns, which are hardly ever used in their Pfizand form 
in Pahlavi writings. It is necessary to observe that the 
proportion of Huzvilrish words in a manuscript is no 
criterion of its age, but merely an indication of the style 
of its writer, for it is not unusual for a manuscript of 
yesterday to contain more Huzvdrish than one of the 
same text written five hundred years ago; though 
sometimes the case is reversed. The reason for this un- 
certain use of Huzvarish is obvious; the copyist either 
knows the text by heart, or reads it from a manuscript, 
but in either case he repeats it to himself in Plzand, so 
that he has nothing but frequent reference to the briginal 
to guide him in the choice between Huzvfirish and Pazand 
modes of writing, and for want of frequent reference he 
will often substitute one for the other, or even use a wrong 
equivalent (if he does not quite understand his text) when 
there are two Huzvfirish forms with nearly the same Pazand, ' 
or when he has misread a Hiizvhrish form which has two 
meanings. Thus we often find the Huzvhrish amat, “ when,” 
confounded with m'lln, “which,” because the Pazand of 
both is ka or he; and sometimes the Huz. utgTi, “that,” 
is similarly confounded, owing to its having been read hi 
instead oihu; on the other hand, as the Huz. mhhdund, 
“taken,” cannot be distinguished from vddund, “done,” 
they are both liable to be read and written either hard 
or grift, according to the knowledge or ignorance of the 
coiDyist. 
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III. — THE PAELAVI LITEEATUEE EXTANT. 

Palilavi writings may be divided into two classes : first, 
translations from the Avesta; and, secondly, writings of 
which no Avesta original is known. The translations are 
always written in sentences of moderate length, alternating 
with those of the Avesta text ; they are extremely literal, 
but are interspersed with short explanatory sentences, and 
sometimes with long digressions, serving as a commentary 
on the text. The Pahlavi writings without an Avesta 
original are nearly entirely of a religious character, though 
a few are devoted to historical legends, P4zand versions 
of some of these writings, as well as of the translations, exist 
both in the Avesta and modern Persian characters. Some- 
times the PS,zand, when written in the Avesta character, 
alternates with a Sanskrit or Gnjrati translation; and 
when written in the modern Persian character, in which 
case we may call it a P^rsi version, it is usually accom- 
panied by a Persian translation, either alternating with 
the Parsi sentences or interlined; in the latter case, it is a 
literal translation, and in the former it is more of a para- 
phrase. Some writings are found only in Persian, and/''” 
this is more especially the case with the Eivfiyats /or 
collections of memoranda and decisions regarding Cere- 
monial observances and misceUaneons religious i^katters; 
these are generally very free from Arabic words,, 7Dut some 
of them contain nearly as much Arabic as . ds used in 
Mohammedan Persian writings. These ^^dv^yats also 
contain metrical Persian versions of some of the more 
popular Pahlavi and Pftzand books; these distant imita- 
tions of the Shlhnt^mah are generally from two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty years old. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the Pahlavi writings 
and their connection with Parsi literature generally, we 
may now proceed to give further details of such works as 
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are known to be still extant, beginning with the translations 
from tlie Avesta. 

The PaMavi Vendiddcl is probably the most important 
of these translations, and extends to about 48,000 wordsd 
Each sentence of the Avesta text is continuously followed 
by a literal translation, or attempted translation, in Pahlavi, 
interspersed with short explanations of unusual words, and 
often concluding with an alternative translation, introduced 
by the phrase, “ There is (some one) who says.” In many 
places the translation of a sentence winds up with a longer 
commentary, containing Avesta quotations, and citing the 
opinions of various old commentators who are named, but 
regarding whom very little is known. As the next sentence 
in the Avesta text follows without break of line, it is often 
difficult to distinguish it from one of the Avesta quotations 
before mentioned. In the translation there are probably 
fragments of various ages, as some of the commentaries 
bear traces of translation from Avesta originals, while 
many of the shorter explanations appear more modern, 
but they must have been brought together in their present 
form before the Mohammedan conquest. All the known 
extant copies of the Vendidad with Pahlavi appear to have 
_ descended from a manuscript of herbad Homast, from 
which a copy was made in Sist&n in a . y . 554 ( a . d . 1185 ) 
b;^ Ardashlr Bahman, and taken to India by herbad 
Mcllij^r Mah-mihir, who had been passing six years with 
the her'b3>cls of Sistfm, whither he had come from the town 
of Khujak on the Indus. After the arrival of this MS. in 
India it was re-copied by Ptustam MiliMpan, who has for- 
gotten to mention the year, 2 and from his copy the oldest 
manuscript now, extant was copied by herbad Mihirapin 
Kai-Khusro (who^'was probably his great-grand-nephew) in 

^ In estimating (more or-, less accu- counted compounds as either one or 
rately)the number of word^-in each two words according to the usual 
of the works he has examined,' as the mode of writing them, 
best standard of their length,', the ^ He copied the Arda- Virdf ndmak 
editor has not included the conjuno- in a.t. 6i8 (a.d. 1249), and had visited 
tion va and idhdfat i; and he has Persia. 
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A.Y. 693 (a.d. 1324) in tlie town of Kaml)ay. This manu- 
script is now in tlae University Library at Copenbagen, but 
is very defective ; tbe first portion of tbe manuscript 
(Vend. i. i-v. Sp.) having fallen into other hands, 
probably on some division of property among brothers; 
and nearly half the remainder is so much damaged, by 
the ink corroding the paper, that it is almost useless. 
Another manuscript, which appears to be in the same 
handwriting, but the colophon of which is missing, is in 
the India Office Library in London; this is also defective, 
as the folios containing Vend. i. i-iii. 48 and iv. 82-viii. 310 
have fallen into other hands, and have been replaced by 
modern writing; the folios containing Vend. iii. 49-iv. 81, 
and a few others, are also damaged by the corrosive action 
of the ink used by Mihirdpin Kai-Khusro. From a com- 
parison of these two manuscripts, we can ascertain the 
state of the text 553 years ago, except with regard to 
Vend. i. i-iii. 48 and a few other short defective passages, 
for which we must refer to other old manuscripts. One of 
these was formerly in the library of Dastur Jamasp Asa at 
Uawsari, and is said to have been transferred from Bombay 
to Teheran in Persia some twenty years ago. It was copied, 
probably from the Copenhagen MS., in A.Y. 963 (a.d. 1594}, 
by herbad Ardashir Zivd, in the town of Bhroch ; it is rather 
carelessly written, and many of the later copies are descended 
from it.t Another old manuscript, now in the University 
Library at Bombay, was obtained at Bhroch ; it corresponds 
very closely to the one last mentioned, and is probably about 
the same age, but its colophon is lost. The PahlaviVendidad 
was printed at Vienna separate from the Avesta text, and 
was published by Spiegel in 1 853, but his text can be much 
improved by careful collation with the old manuscripts 
above mentioned. None of these MSS. contain the twelfth* 
fargard of the Vendidad, so that the Pahlavi translation of 

^ The descent of manuscripts can shaped letters ; but it is hazardous to 
generally be traced by their cop3dng argue on the authority of only one 
errors, ■which have been insufficiently such blunder, 
erased; or by their misreading ill- 
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this fargard, which occurs in a few modern MSS., is pro- 
hahly the work of some Dastnr in India, It is difficult to 
account for the omission of the twelfth fargard in the old 
MSS., as the fargards are aU numbered, so that any acci- 
dental leap from the eleventh to the thirteenth ought to 
have been soon discovered ; and it is unhkely that the 
twelfth fargard would have occupied exactly the whole of 
any number of folios which may have been lost from some 
original manuscript before it was copied, 

Tm Fahlam Ycmia, contains about 39,000 words, ex- 
clusive of the Idriya or introductory prayers. It is written 
alternating with its Avesta, in the same manner as the V endi- 
dad, but the long interpolated commentaries are much less 
common, and fewer commentators are quoted; so it may 
be suspected of containing less old matter than the Pahlavi 
Vendidad, For the oldest manuscripts of this text we are 
again indebted to herbad MihirS,pan Kai-Khiisro, who 
copied at Kambay a manuscript of the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now in the IJniversity Library at Copenhagen) in a.y, 692 
(a.d, 1323) from a manuscript written by Eustam Mihir- 
fipdn ; in the same year he also wrote a second manuscript 
of the same, which is now in the library of Dastnr Jamaspji 
Minochiharji in Bombay, and is dated only twenty-two 
days later than the first, but it does not mention whence 
it was copied. Both these manuscripts begin with a series 
of introductory prayers in Avesta and Pahlavi, of which 
the commencement is lost; some of the folios are also 
damaged in both by the corrosive action of the ink used 
by the writer ; and one folio in the middle of the Bombay 
copy is lost, and many others are worm-eaten. Several 
more modern manuscripts of the Yasna with Pahlavi exist, 
but they are less common than those of the Yendidad. 
The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed separately at 
Vienna, and published by Spiegel in 1858, but his text 
would be improved by collation with the old manuscript 
in Bombay, 

The PaM(mi Vi^arad contains about 3300 words, and 
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resembles in cliaracter the Pahlavi translation of the 
Yasna. Probably the oldest copy of this text extant is 
contained in a manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought 
from India by the author of these Essays; this copy was 
written by Pdshyotan Earn Kfimdin at Bhroch in a.y. 766 
( a . d . 1 397). The Avesta and Palilavi texts were printed 
separately at Vienna, and published by Spiegel, along with 
the Yasna texts, in 1858. 

The HddoJcM msh in Pahlavi is a mere fragment, con- 
taining about 1530 words, and consisting of three fargards 
which were probably not consecutive in the original Eash, 
The first fargard details the value of reciting the AsJiem- 
vohib formula under different circumstances, and is probably 
an extract from the first division of the ISTash. The second 
and third fargards describe the fate of the souls of the 
righteous and wicked respectively during the first three 
days after death; but their contents do not agree very 
well with the description of the ISTask in the Pinkard, 
where it is stated to have consisted of three divisions con- 
taining 13, 102, and 19 sections respectively.^ The oldest 
copies of the text known to be extant are contained in the 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in A.P, 1397, 
which includes the Visparad, as mentioned above; also 
in a very similar manuscript in the University Library 
at Copenhagen, which must be about the same age. The 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts, alternating as in the manuscripts, 
were printed at Stuttgart, and published with the Ardfi- 
Vlrd,f Uil-mak in 1872, and a translation of the Avesta text 
will be found in the ‘third Essay. 

The VisJitds^ yaslit is found with a Pahlavi translation^ 
of about 5200 words, but only one manuscript has been 
examined; this is in the library of Dastur Jamaspji in 
Bombay, and is said to have been written some thirty-five 
years ago.' The Avesta text is probably descended from 
the Kirman manuscript used by Westergaard, and now at 

1 The total numher of sections is 'error of one in some one of these four 
j^iven as 133; so there must be an numbers. 

G 
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Gopenliagen, and the Pahlavi text has the appearance of a 
modern translation. 

Pahlavi translations of other Tashts also exist; such as 
those of the Auharmazd yaslit, about 2000 words; the 
Klmrslied yaslii and Mdh yaslit, each about 400 words ; the 
SfosJh yaslit liddolM, about 700 words; the Eafptdn yaslit, 
Behrdm yaslit, and probably others which have not been 
examined. In these, as in all the other translations, the 
Pahlavi alternates with the Avesta ; and there seems little 
doubt that most of these Yasht translations are old. 

Among the remaining translations are the Pahlavi texts 
of the Atasli nydyisli, about 1000 words ; the KMirslied 
mjdyisli, about 500 'words; the Ahdn nydyisli, about 450 
words; the AfHngdn gdtlia, the Afnngdn galianldr, the 
Afringdn dalimdn (Yasna, lix. 2-1 5 Sp.), the last containing 
about 450 words ; the AfHn myazd, also called Afrin Zara- 
tusht; the Sirdzali in both its forms, containing about 530 
and 650 words respectively; and many short extracts from 
the Yasna which are much used in the Khurdah Avesta, 
such as the Aslwn-wlm, Yatlid-ah'ii-vairyS, and Ymlie- 
lidtdm formulas ; Yasna, v. i, 2; xxxv. 4-6, 13-15 ; 1 65-67, 
Sp. ; &c. 

The Gliidah avistdlc-i gdsdn, or selection from the Gdthas, 
is an old miscellaneous collection of short passages, some- 
times merely single lines, from various parts of the Gdthas, 
alternating with the usual Pahlavi translation. Altogether 
76 lines are quoted from the Avesta, and the Pahlavi 
translation of about 1100 words does not differ materially 
from that given in manuscripts of the Yasna. Several 
copies of this selection exist, but the oldest seems to be 
that in the manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in 
1397, as mentioned above. 

Intermediate between the translations and the purely 
Pahlavi works, there are those which contain many Avesta 
quotations, which are often translated, but do not in them- 
selves form any connected text, as the bulk of the work is 
Pahlavi. The following three are of this class : — 
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Tiie Nimngidcm contains aboiit 30^000 words, including 
tliG Avcsta quotations, many of which are no longer extant 
in the Zend-Avesta. It eonsi&ts of three fargards, and 
treats of a great number of minute details regarding rites 
and ceremonies, and precautions to he adopted while per- 
forming them. Its contents correspond very closely with 
the description of the second section of the Husparam 
Nask, as given in the Dinkard; and the name of that 
section was Mrangistan. The opinions of many of the 
old commentators mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendidad 
are also> often quoted in this work. A manuscript of the 
Mrangistan w'as brought from Persia to India by Bastur 
Janiasp Wilayati, a.d. 1720; this was copied from a manu- 
script dated a.y. 840 (a.d. 1471), but whether it still exists 
is uncertain; it was re-copied by Dastur Jamasp Asa of 
ISTawsM in A.Y. 1097 (a.d. 1727), and this copy is now in 
the library of the Khan Bali^dar Bastur Nosbirvanji 
J&nfiispji at Poona. Several later copies exist, but owing 
to the text being difficult and little’ known to copyists, 
their variations from the original are unusually numerous. 

The Farhang-i ohi JchacMk, or vocabulary of Avesta and 
Pahlavi, so called from its first words being ohilikctduk, 
consists of about 3300 wmrds, including the Avesta, and 
contains several words and phrases whicli are no longer 
extant in the Avesta texts. Yery old copies of this voca- 
bulary exist in two manuscripts of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts,' one brouglit from India by the author of these 
Essays, and written in a.d. i 397, and the other at Copen- 
hagen, written about the same time. Bastur Hoshangji’s 
edition’ of this vocabulary, printed at Stuttgart, and pub- 
lished in 1867 with the title of "An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossary,” could probably be improved by collation with 
these old copies of the text. 

The Afrwi-i dalwimi, including the aogmiadaicha Avesta 
quotations, contains about 2000. words. The- first of the 
quotations is. Yasna, vii. 60 Sp^, but most of the others are 
no longer extant in the Avesta. They are also found with 
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alternating Plzand and Sanskrit translations, and witliout 
tlie introductory sentences of tke Afrin. 

We may now proceed to notice tlie pnrely Palilavi works, 
wkicli contain but few q^uotations from tlie Avesta, and 
those are generally references to the proper texts to be 
recited on particular occasions. There is much diversity 
in the style of these compositions, some being merely 
descriptive, in which the language is easy and the con- 
struction simple ; while others are more philosophical,, and 
their language difficult and obscure. 

The VajaHcard-i containing about 19,000 words, 
might almost be classed with the preceding, as the latter 
part of it contains several quotations from the Avesta. It 
is a very miscellaneous collection of injunctions and de- 
tails regarding religious matters, resembling a RivSiyat, and 
divided into three chapters, professing to have been written 
by Meclyomah, one of the old commentators quoted in the 
Pahlavi translations and other works. An old manuscript 
of the work, written in K’irmdn, A.Y. 609 (a.d. 1240), is said 
to have been brought to India and deposited in the library 
of the Mody family in Surat, where it was copied a.y. 1123 
(a.d. 1754) by an uncle of the late high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay; from this copy the text was edited by Dastur 
Peshotanji, and printed in Bombay in 1848, as aheady 
mentioned (p. 59). This work includes three or four of 
the minor texts hereafter mentioned, as will be noticed 
when we come to them. 

The Dinkmcl is the longest Pahlavi work extant, although 
the first portion of it, containing the first and second books, 
is missing ; the latter part of the work, consisting of books 
iii.-ix., contains about 170,000 words. The third book con- 
sists of a series of explanations of religious matters and 
duties, for general information and removal of doubt, con- 
cluding with a description of the solar and lunar years, 
and a legendary history of the Piukard which is evidently 
identified with that of the ISTasks generally; this book 
contains 73,000 words. The fourth book contains various 
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statements selected from tlie religious books by Adarfro- 
bag-i. Faruldmadrui, tlie original editor of the Diiikard (see 
p. 55), extending to about 4000 \vords; tliesc 3 .statements 
comiiumce rvith tlie cliaracteristics of tlie Amoslnlspoiuls> 
and in discussing tboso of Sliatrovair^ the third Anieslui- 
spend, an account is given of the endeavours of various 
sovereigns, from Vislitasp to Khusro-i Ivavadan (NOsliir- 
van), to collect and preserve the national literature. The 
fifth book contains the sfiyings 'of the same Adarfrohag 
from a book called Slmrad and liis replies to many c|ues- 
tions on obscure and difficult matters in history, astrology, 
and religious customs, extending to about 6000 vmrds. 
The sixth book contains the opinions of t\\Q poryoiMshdn 
(professors of the primeval religion of Zarathushtra) on all 
matters of tradition, customs, and duties, with many say- 
ings of AdarpM-i Mfiraspendan; the whole extending to 
about 23,000 words. The seventh book contains an ac- 
count of the w^onders, or miracles, of the Mazdayasnian 
religion from the time of Gayomard, the first man, to that 
of Soslidns, the last of the future prophets ; including many 
details of the life of Zaratusht, and extending to about 
i6,oco words. The eighth book contains an account of 
the twenty-one Nasks, giving a short description of each, but 
going into more details of the four Nasks xv.-xviii. which 
constitute the majority of the seven ‘‘legar’ hlasks; this 
book consists of about 20,000 words. The ninth book 
contains a much more detailed account of the contents of 
each'fargard of the first three Nasks, concludmg with some 
remarks upon selections from the whole Yasna, and ex- 
tending to about 2y,ooo words. The work concludes with 
coloifiioiis to the extent of nearly 1000 words, which relate 
that this latter part of the Dinkard was copied at the. place 
whore it wars found, Ivhushkand in Asuristhn, from an 
original which had been written by elders of the family of 
Adarpad-i Maraspenclln,by MahvandM NaxiinahlnTehram 
Mihu’apan, and finished on the 24th day of the 4th month 

A There are, of coarse, maDj other ways of reading this name. 
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A.Y. 369 (7tli July A.D. 1000). From this copy others dated 
A.Y. 865, 1009,1 and 1038 1 have descended, and the last' 
appears to have been brought from Persia to Surat in A.Y. 
1152 (a.d. 1783) by MulM Bahman, and about four years 
afterwards some copies of the manuscript of A.Y. 1038 (a.d. 
1669) were spread among the Parsis; hut before any of 
these copies were made, the manuscript from Persia had 
been lent to various parties, and more than one-sixth of 
the whole had been abstracted, so that all the manuscripts 
are now deficient to that extent ; but out of 69 folios 
missing, 64 have been discovered, though they still remain 
in various hands. The manuscript itself is in the library 
of Dastur Sohrabji Pmstainji, the high-priest of the Kadmi 
sect of Par, sis in Bombay. Dastur Peshotanji is publish- 
ing an edition of the text, with G-ujrati and English trans- 
lation, s, as has been already mentioned (p. 59), hut it 
will be many years before he can complete his task. 

The name Dddistdn-i-dbii is usually confined to a work 
of about 30,000 words, vuitten by Dastur Minochihar 
Yucl^n-dam^n, who was high-priest of the Mazdayasnians 
in Pdrs and Kirm^n about a.y. 3502 (a.d. 981). It con- 
sists of 92 questions and answers about religious duties, 
customs, and legends ; the last of these answers seems to be 
incomplete, so that a portion of the original work may 
have been lost. The oldest manuscript of this text that 
has been examined was written in Kirm^n by' Marjp^n 
Er&lun in A.Y. 941 (A.D. 1572) ; his writing was to supply 
the deficiencies in a still older manuscript, of which only 
28 folios now remain; and his manuscript has, in its turn, 
had its deficiencies supplied from later copies. In this 
manuscript the text of the Dldist^n-i-dini is preceded and 
followed by other somewhat similar writings by the same 
Dastur, and by Z^d-sparam-i Yud^n-daman, who appears 

^ These dates no longer exist in the ^ Altered to 250 in the old manu- 
mannseript brought from Dersia, but script written by Marjpan Frtdun, 
are taken fi-om the copies and from but whether the alteration was made 
the account given by Mulia Firhz in by the original writer or not is un- 
Ms Avijeh-Din. certain. 
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to have been his brother. The first part of these extra 
writings contains about 23,000 words, and the last; part 
about 30,000 words, of which 5000 are lost; if these writ- 
ings be taken as part of the DMistan-i-dini, the whole 
work contains about 78,000 words extant. The author of 
these Essays recommended the Parsis, twelve years ago, to 
have this work translated, and it is said that a translation 
was prepared, but has not been published. If the non- 
appearance of this translation be due to any of the opinions 
of the old Dastur of Kirmaix differing from those of Parsis 
of the present day, it is to be regretted, as the proper 
course in such a case would be to publish a correct trans- 
lation, and point out the probable cause of the original 
writer’s errors in notes; this is all the more necessary as 
none of the Pahlavi books are free from statements which 
would be considered heterodox nowadays. Thus, whenever 
they give details regarding hlixei'uk-das, or next-of-kin mar- 
riage, they describe it as applying to closer relationships 
than present customs tolerate; but- whatever may have 
been the reasons for the establishment of this custom 
when the Zoroastrian faith was in power, i it is evident 
that when the faith was held merely by a persecuted 
remnant of the Persian people, their priests advocated the 
custom as a specially meritorious act, with the view of 
discouraging intermarriages with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, which would have led to the final extinction 
of Zoroastrianism. That the present customs of the Parsis 
are not quite the same as those of eight or ten centuries 
ago is not surprising,' when we consider that it was the 
usual practice of all Christian sects who had sufficient 
power, two or three eenturies ago, to jmt heretics and 
witches to death by burning or otherwise-; such practices 
were thm not only legal, but were considered highly meri- 
torious ; woty they would be called judicial murders. 

They had xjrohahly something to the Jews to adopt stringent excep- 
do with the dislike of Eastern nations tional marriage laws, in ca.se of a 
to any absolute alienation of family failure in direct heirs, 
property, a feeling which led even ■ 
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The 8 Mhmd-g%mdni vijdr is a controversial -work of 
ahont 1 8,000 words, written by Mardc^n-farnkh-i Ahliar- 
mazd-d^d, who acknowledges the instruction he has re- 
ceived from the Dinkard of Adarfrohag-i Farukhzfidln, 
which contained a thousand chapters (dar), as well as 
from the Dinkhard t of Adarp^dy^vand, a work no longer 
known, unless it be the hook of the Mainyo-i-khard, men- 
tioned hereafter. The writer begins by answering some 
questions of Mihiryir-i M^hmad^n of Ispahan regarding 
the existence and work of the evil spirit being permitted 
by Auharmazd ; he then proceeds to prove the existence 
of God, and to disprove the arguments of atheists, and of 
those who disbelieve in the evil spirit, and attribute both 
good and evil to God ; and he concludes by criticising the 
doctrines of the Jews, Christians, and Manichseans. Most 
of the manuscripts of this work are incomplete, and only 
the first 3600 words are found in the Pahlavi character; 
the more complete manuscripts are in P^zand with Neryo- 
sangh’s Sanskrit translation, but there are evident indica- 
tions of the Pfizand text having been originally transliter- 
ated from Pahlavi. An edition of the Pahlavi and P^zand 
texts has been prepared by Dastur Hoshangji, but is not 
yet printed. 

The Bundaliisli calls itself ‘ the Zand-dlcds 2 (zand-know- 
‘ing, or tradition-informed), which is first about Auhar- 
' mazd’s original creation and tlie antagonism of the evil 
' spirit, and afterwards about the nature of the creatures 
' from the original creation till the end, which is the future 
‘ existence, just as it is. revealed by the religion of the 


The Mulla Firftz library in Bom- ^ ^he word min, .“from,” with 
bay contains two modern Persian wliich many of the manuscripts com- 
mainiscripts, named respectively Din- mence, appears to be a later addition, 
hard and Dinkhii’d ; these were writ- as it is not found in the Copenhagen 
ten by Mulld Pirua to describe his manuscript, and has evidently been 
voyage toPersia and the answers he ob- added by a later hand in the only 
tained to seventy-eight questions pro- other manuscript of equal age men- 
posed by the Indian Dasturs. These tioned in the text. 

Persian works must not be confound- 
ed with their namesakes in Pahlavi. 
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Mazdayasnianis/ Tlie contents of this hoot are too well 
known to require further description ; it contains' about 
13,000 words, hut the manuscripts do not agree either in 
extent or arrangement. The most complete and hest-ar- 
ranged text, hut not the most accurately copied, is that in 
the manuscript of miscellaneous Pahlavi texts at Copen- 
hagen, which is about five hundred years old, and has lost 
one or more folios in the middle of the text of the Bunda- 
hish, but contains more sections (chaps, xxviil, xxix., xxx., 
and xxxii. of Anquetil) than are found in other independent 
copies. The text is found -differently arranged, without 
those sections, but more accurately copied, in the similar 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought from India by 
the author of these Essays, and written in 1397. Most of 
the manuscripts in India seem to have been copied from 
the latter of these two old manuscripts, but they some- 
times vary further in their arrangement. The Copenhagen 
text was lithographed in facsimile and published by 
Westergaard in 1851 ; a French translation was published 
by Anquetil in 1771, and German translations by Win- 
disclimann in 1863, and by Jiisti in 1868. 

The Mtnok-i 1 hliard, called in Pazand Mainy 6 -i khard, or 
Spirit of Wisdom, consists of sixty-two answers given by the 
said Spirit to the inquiries of a wise man regarding the 
tenets, legends, and morals of the Mazdayasnian religion. 
It contains about 12,000 words, but the text ends abruptly, 
as if incomplete ; and its introduction bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Shikand-gumani, so as to lead to the 
suspicion that it may be the first portion of the Dinkhanl 
consulted by the author of that work. An old manuscript 
of the Palilavi text was brought by Westergaard from 

1 This -word, which is traditionally not hy d. On the other hand, the 
read 'niadCnad, has heen pronounced Persian mind must have been mtnSk 
minavad, ov matiiivad, and traced to inPahlavi; this would he liahlcto be 
a supposed ancient Persian form, mai- wi'itten min6g, and the addition of 
riivat. Whether such a formactnally circumflexes (all the uses of which, 
existed is not known, and if it did, we in Pahlavi, are not thoroughly undcr- 
should expect to find its final letter stood) changes this word into the tra- 
represented hy c? = ^ in Pahlavi, and ditional inaddnad. 
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Persia, but the Pablavi versions in India are probably 
merely translations from the better-known P^zand text 
which generally alternates with Heryosangh’s Sanskrit 
translation ; a manuscript of this Pazand-Sanskrit text, 
written in A.D. 1520, is preserved in the India Office Library 
in London. A few fragments of the P^zand text were 
published, with a German translation, by Spiegel in his 
“ Grammar of the Parsi Language ”(1851) and his “ Tradi- 
tional Literature of the Parsis” (i860); and the whole 
text, both Ptdzand and Sanskrit, was published by West, 
with an English translation, in 1871. 

The Ehdyast Id-shdyast, or Pahlavi ELAyat, contains 
about 10,000 words, and treats of sins and good works, 
the proper treatment of corpses and other kinds of impu- 
rity, with the proper modes of purification, the proper use’ 
of the sacred thread and shirt, other customs and rites, 
with the reasons for reciting each of th^G^thas, and details 
of the extent of those hymns ; aU subjects which are gene- 
rally explained in the Persian Eiv^yats ; but here the 
statements are enforced by quotations of the opinions of 
several of the old commentators, and by references to some 
of the Hasks no longer extant. The oldest extant copies 
of this work are contained in the two manuscripts of mis- 
cellaneous Pahlavi texts, written about five hundred years 
ago, which have been already mentioned. , In these manu- 
scripts the text appears in two detached portions of about 
7500 and 2500 words respectively. 

The Ardd^ Virdf ndmah, or book of Ardtl Yiraf, con- 
tains about 8800 words, and describes what was seen by a 
chosen high-priest in a vision of the other world, where 
lie was shown the rewards of the righteous, the punish- 
ments of the wicked, and the neutral state of stationary 
expectation of those who belong to neither extreme. It is 
stated in this work tliat Ard^ Viraf was called Mkhshapur 

Sometimes •wi’itten Ardid, wluoh doubt merely a title meaning “ rigbt- 
slioxild perhaps be read Avddk, having eons ; ” the Parsis say, however, that 
been altered into arddg, which is not it is also a name, 
distinguishable from arddi. It is no 
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Iby some ; this is not only the name of a town, but is also 
that of one of the old commentators, sometimes quoted in 
the Palilavi Yendidad, and very often in the Mrangistlin ; 
it is possible, therefore, that this commentator may have 
■written the hook of Ardd Yiraf. Copies of this text are 
found in the t’v^m old manuscripts of miscellaneous texts 
written about five hundred years ago, which have been 
already mentioned. A manuscript of a Plzand and San- 
skrit versioiii written a.d. 1410, was also brought from 
India by the author of these Essays-; and Persian versions, 
both in prose and verse, are likewise extant. The Pahlavi 
text was printed at Stuttgart, and published, with an Eng- 
lish translation, in 1872. 

The Mddtgdn-i G 6 sht-i Frydno, of about 3000 words, is 
a tale of the evil Akhtya of the Ab^n Yasht (81-83), pro- 
pounding thirty-three enigmas to Y6isht6-y6-Eryananam, 
to be solved on pain of death ; after this is done he has to 
solve three enigmas in his turn, but fails and is destroyed. 
The enigmas are generally of a very trivial character, 
and nine of them seem to be omitted. This text accom- 
panies that of the book of Ard^ Yir‘S,f in the two old manu- 
scripts before mentioned, and was published with it in 
•1872. 

The Bdhman yasht, of about 4200 words, professes to he 
a revelation from A'nharmazd to Zaratusht of the sufferings 
and triumphs of the Mazdayasnian religion, from his time 
to the end of the world, apparently in imitation of part of 
the Sudkar ISTask. As it mentions the Musalmans, and 
gives many details of the sufferings occasioned by them, it 
must have been written a considerable time after the hlo- 
hammedan conquest. It details how the power of the 
Mazdayasnian religion is to be restored by the victories of 
Vahiram-i Varjdvaiid, a prince (Jcai) of the Kay an race, 
who at the age of thirty is to put himself at the head of 
Indian and Chinese armies, "whose power will be felt as far 
as the banks of the Indus, which is called the country of 
Bambo, Eoreigners should be careful not to confound this 
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name witli Bombay, wliich is merely a European corrup- 
tion, tbrougli the Portuguese, of Mumbai; a corruption 
\Yliicli native writers still avoid when writing in the ver~ • 
nacular languages. The Pahlavi text of this work is found 
in the old manuscript of miscellaneous texts at Copenhagen, 
and its two copies, one of which is at Paris, but no other 
copies have been met with ; a Plzand version is, however, 
common in India. Spiegel has given a German transla- 
tion of extracts from the Bahmau Yasht in his Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis.” 

In the same old manuscript at Copenhagen is -the 
Andarj-i Euddvar-N ddnak, containing about 1800 words, 
of which one-tliird have been lost, as two folios are missing. 
This admonition (andarj) is given in reply • to questions 
asked by his disciple (ashdJcard). ISTo other copy of this 
work has been met with, but it will be found, of course, in 
the two copies of the Copenhagen manuscript. ' 

In the same manuscript is also a copy Of the Mddigdn-i 
giijastak Ahdlish, containing about 1200 words. The ac- 
cursed Abdhsh appears to have been a zandih or heretic, 
who relied upon later corrupt .traditions in preference to 
the true faith. In the presence of Mdmun, the commander 
of the faithful (amir-i rndminin) at Baghdad, he proposes 
seven questions to a Mobad, who replies to the satisfaction 
of Mdinun and the confusion of Abdlish himself. The 
writer concludes by blessing ' Adarfrobag-i Earukhz§,rl^n 
(the author of an old edition of the Linkard) for having 
destroyed Abalish; and he could not have written this work 
before A.D. 830,. as Md,mun was living at that time. Many 
copies of it exist in Pahlavi, Pdzand, and Persian. 

The Jdmdsp ?ictma 7 c consists of Ji,mlsp’s replies to King 
Gushtdsp’s questions regarding creation, history, custom^ 
of various nations, and the future fate of the religion. The 
most complete manuscript examined contains about 5000 
words, but seems unfinished. The Pahlavi text is rare. A - 
very old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji’s hbrary in 

■ 1 This name may also be read KkHshvar-i, or otherwise. 
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Bombay contains about one-fourtli of tlie test, but no otlier 
copy lias been met -with. The Pazand and Persian rer- 
sions are found in many manuscripts, 

A very old manuscript in tlie library of DastUr Jamaspji 
in Bombay has been called tlie Fahlavi ShdhndmaJs, as it 
contains several short tales connected with the kings of 
Persia. Its colophon states that it was finished in India, 
ill the town of T 4 nak,l on the I9tli day of some month 
A.Y. 691 (a.d, 1322), by Mihirfip^n Ivai-Khusro, the copyist 
who wrote the oldest manuscripts of the Yasna and Ven- 
didad that are still extant. The handwriting, however, 
more nearly resembles that of the old manuscript of mis- 
cellaneous texts at Copenhagen, which contains several 
copies of Miliirapan’s writings, with his colophons attached ; 
so that the Pahlavi Shfihiifimak may also be a copy of his 
manuscript, but, like that at Copenhagen, it is certainly 
about five hundred years. old. This manuscript is much 
wormeaten, but a copy of it exists at Teheran, made one 
hundred and ten years ago, before the original was much 
damaged, which will probably supply most of the defi- 
ciencies in those texts of which no other copies are known 
to exist. 

Of the texts contained in this old manuscript and its 
single complete copy, the following are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Tddkdr-i ZaHrdn, of about 
3000 words, containing an account of the war between 
King Vishtasp and Arjasp, (2,) Gities of the Land of Iran, 
about 880 words, giving their names and a very brief 
account of each. (3.) Wonders and Prodigies of the Land 
of Ststdn, in about 290 words. (4.) Kliusrd-i Kavdddn 
(Koshirvau) and the Slam-hoy, who replies to the king’s 
thirteen inquiries as to what things are the most pleasant, 
about 1770 words. (5.) to Mazdayasnians in 

six separate paragraphs, about 940 words. (6.) Andarj-i 


1 In another colophon, in the mid- zilah, the date being the 6 tli day of 
die of , the manuscript, this place is the sixth month A. T. 691. 
called TumCik in Jazirak (or Gujtrak) , 
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Kh{isr6-i Kavdddn (Nosliirvln), about 380 words, said to 
contain the' dying • injunctions of that monarch. (7.) 
Sayings of Adarfrobag-i Farukhzdddn and Bakht-dfrid, 
about 320 words. 

The following texts, contained in this old manuscript, 
are also found in Dastiir Beshotanji’s old manuscript, 
which has been already mentioned as containing part 
of the Jdm^sp-ndmak ; but they are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) MacUgdn-i si rds, about 460 
words, is a statement of what ought to be done on each of 
the thirty days of the month; at the end it is called an 
, admonition (ccndarj) of Adarpad-i Mdraspenddn to his son, 
which leads one to suspect that it may be a detached por 
tion of his Pandnfunak. (2.) Hirakht-i Aslirth, about 800 
words, is a debate between a tree and a goat as to which 
of them is the more worthy. (3.) GJiatmng ndmah, about 
820 words, relates how a chessboard and chessmen were 
sent by Bdvasdrm, a great king of India, to Khusr6-i 
Andshak-rubdii (JSFoshirvfin), with a request for an ex- 
planation of the game, which was given by Vajurg-inihir-i 
Bukhtakdn, who afterwards takes the game of Nlv-Ardashir 
to India, as an effectual puzzle for the Indian sages. (4.) 
Injunctions given to men of the good religion, about 800 
words. (5.) The Mvc Dispositions of priests, and Ten 
Admonitmis, about 250 words, which also occur in the 
Yajarkard-i-dini (pp. 13--16 of Dastur Peshotanji’s edition). 
(6.) Ddruk-i kllursandi, about 120 words. (7.) Anecdote 
of King Vahirdm-i Vaijavand, about igo words. (8.) Advice 
of a certain man {fiildn galrd), about 740 words. Of the 
following texts contained in the two old manuscripts of 
Dastur Peshotanji and Dastur Jamaspji, a third copy 
exists in the library of the latter Dastur ; — (i.) Forms of 
Letters to kings and great men, about 990 words, found 
also in 'the VaJarkard-i-dM (pp. 102-113 of Dastur 
Peshotanjfs edition). (2.) Form of Marriage Contract, 
dated a.y. 627 (a.d. 1258), about 400 words. (3.) Vdchak 
aecJiand (some sayings) of Adarpdd-i Mdraspenddn, about 
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1270 words. (4.) Stdyislm-i drdn m sipdsddri-i mycml^dn, 
about 560 words. 

Of the following texts contained in Dastiir Jamaspji’s 
old manuscript many copies exist: — (i.) FandndmaJc~i 
Zamidslit, about 1430 words, contains admonitions as to 
man’s duties. A copy of three-fourths of this text exists 
in the University Library at Copenhagen. (2.) A%darj-i 
Adarydd-i Mdmsjpmddn, 1700 words, is sometimes 
called his Pandnamak, and contains his advice to his son 
Zaratusht ; but the last quarter of the text is missing in 
the old manuscript, and the end is very abrupt in other 
manuscripts, which makes it probable that the next text 
in the old manuscript,' the Mddtgdn~i si roz, may have 
been originally the conclusion of this, as has been already 
noticed, This Pahlavi text was printed in Bombay, and 
published, with a Gujrati translation, by Shahry^rji 
Dadabhai in 1 869 ; and an English version of this Guj- 
rati translation, by the Pev. Shapurji Edalji, was published 
in 1870, but being a translation of a translation, it differs 
considerably from the meaning of the original. (3.) Kdr- 
ndmah-i ArtahhsMr-i Fdfokdn, about 5600 words, records 
many of the actions of KingArdashir and his son Shahpuhar, 
beginning with the discovery of Sfisan, the father of the 
former, among the shepherds of Papak, and ending with 
Auharmazd, the son of the latter, ascending the throne; 
but this is not the original work, as it begins with the 
phrase, ‘ In the Kdrnamak of Artakhshir-i Papakdn it was 
‘thus written.’ A Gujrati translation 'of this text was 
published by Eastur Peshotanji in 1853. (4.) Fand- 

ndmah-i Vajurg-mihir-i FuBitaMn, the prime minister of 
King Khusro Koshirvan, contains about 1690 words, but 
seems to be merely a fragment of the work, as it ends very 
abruptly. This text is also called the Ganj-i slidigdn, be- 
cause it states that it Wvas placed in the royal treasury 
(ycmy-f s 7 ia 7 ia 7 i;d.?i in the old manuscript). 

The other old manuscript in Eastur Peshotanji’s library, 
which includes some of the above-mentioned texts, likewise 
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contains tlie folloAving ; — (i.) Mddigdn-i si yazaddn, aLont. 
8o words, stating tire one special quality of eacli of the 
thirty Yazads who _give their names to the days of the 
month. Another similar statement, in the old manuscript 
of miscellaneous texts brought from India by the author of 
these Essays, specifies different qualities in most cases. (2.) 
Mddigdn-i mdh Framrdia roj-i Horvadad, about 760 
words, which details ah. the ' remarkable occurrences said 
to have taken place, at different periods, on the sixth day 
of the first month of the Parsi year. A Persian version of 
this text is found in the Pivayats. (5.) Another Mddigdn-i 
si rdz, about 1150 words, detailing the proper business and 
duties for each of the thirty days in the Parsi month and 
the five Gatha days at the end of the Parsi year. This 
text is also contained in the Vajarkard-i DM (pp. 1 13-125 
of Dastur Peshotanji’s edition). 

Copies of the remaining texts are numerous both in 
Pahlavi and Pilzand. The Mddigdn-i haft a'nuslidspmd^ 
about 990 words, contains a detail of the various duties of 
the seven Ameshtspends, as revealed by Auharmazd to 
Zaratusht. The Andarj-i ddndk mard, about 520 words, 
details the advice of a wise man to his son. 

Th.Q Fahla%d-Pdzand farhang, about 1300 words, is the 
glossary of Huzvarish and P&zand edited by Dastur 
Hoshangji and published in 1870. It is called the 
Mdrihidmah-i AsdriTe, or Assyrian vocabulary, by Dastur 
Peshotanji in the hst of Pahlavi works given in the intro- 
duction to his Pahlavi Grammar ; but the origin 'of this 
name requires explanation, as it appears to be unknown 
to the Dasturs generally. ■ 

The Patit-i Adar^dd-i Mdras'pmid,dhovd 1490 words, is 
a form of renunciation of every possible heinous sin, to be 
recited by the sinner. The Patit-i hhdd, about 1000 
words, is a shnilar form of renunciation, but somewhat 
abbreviated. Amr chim-i drSn, about 3 So words, regard- 
ing the symbohsm of the ceremonial wafer-cakes, and the 
use of them in the mydzdy or sacred feast. The Pahlavi 
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dshirvAd, or marriage blessing, abont 460 words. The 
Ndm-stdyislmi, or praise of Anliarmazd, about 260 words. 
The Afrin-i “ tdpSshgdh-i Mvddd” so called from its first 
words, about 190 words. And other benedictions and 
prayers which have not been examined., 

A Pahlavi version of the Saddar Bundahish is also said 
to exist, but must be a modern translation, for the Sad-dar 
itself, although often written in Avesta characters, seems 
to be rather Persian than Pfizand, as it contains many 
Arabic words. Dastur Peshotanji mentions a few more 
I’ahlavi texts, some of which may be included among 
those described above, but under different names. There 
are also several Persian texts, such as the book of Dfiditr 
bin Dfid-dukht, &c., which may have originated in Pahlavi. 

From the above details we may form some idea of the 
probable extent of the scanty remnants of Pahlavi litera- 
ture. Without making any aUowanoe for works which 
remain unexamined or have escaped observation, it appears 
that the extant Pahlavi translations from the Avesta ex- 
ceed 104,000 words, and the other Pahlavi works exceed 
413,000 words, making a total of upwards of 517,000 
words in aU the extant Pahlavi writings which have been 
examined. This total is nearly eleven times the extent of 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, or forty times that of the Bundahish. 

The Parsi community has been doing a good deal, of late 
years, for the preservation of the last remnants of their 
national literature, but it would be better if their efforts 
were of a more systematic character. Before much more 
is done for encouraging the publication of isolated texts, a 
systematic inquiry for manuscripts should be set on foot, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which are the oldest and 
best manuscripts, so as to avoid the error of editing texts 
without reference to the best materials. Influential mem- 
bers of the Parsi community, assisted by the Dasturs, 
ought to have but little difficulty in inducing all possessors 
of manuscripts to supply a properly organised committee 
with complete catalogues of their colleGtions. Such cata- 
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logues need only be lists of tbe names of the works, with 
the names and dates of tbe copyists when these are re- 
corded ; but all undated manuscripts supposed to be more 
than a century old should be specially noted. From such 
lists the committee could easily prepare a statement of all 
extant texts and of the owners of several of the more valu- 
able manuscripts of each text. Possessed of this informa- 
tion, the next step would be to obtain a copy of the oldest 
manuscript of each text, beginning with the rarest works, 
and have it collated with one or two of the next oldest 
manuscripts (not being copies of the first). These collated 
copies, if correctly made without any attempt at emendation, 
would form standard editions of the texts, and should be 
carefully preserved in some public institution accessible to 
all members of the Parsi community,, such as the MuUI 
Firuz Library. 

It can hardly be expected that Westergaard’s edition of 
the Avesta texts can be much improved from any manu- 
scripts to be found in India; although copies from Yazd 
or Kirm^n, in Persia, might afford valuable emendations 
coming from an independent source, but it is generally 
understood in India that there are very few such manu- 
scripts stiE existing in Persia. Justi’s Old-Bactrian Dic- 
tionary is a tolerably complete collection of the Avesta 
words, but requires to be supplemented by the addition of 
many words contained in the Mrangistln, Farhang-i oim 
khaduk, and Aogemada^cha ; and the meanings attached 
to the words want careful revision. 

With regard to Pahlavi texts, it would be important to 
discover any Pahlavi Vendidad or Yasna descended from 
any other source than the manuscripts of Mihirapan Kai- 
Khiisro, also to find the first three fargards, missing from 
his manuscripts in Europe, in his own handwiiting. The 
first two books of the Dinkard, the Pahlavi text of the 
latter part of the Shikand-gumi,ni, chaps, xxviii.-xxx. of 
the Bundahishj and a complete Pahlavi version of the 
Jamasp-namak, are all desiderata regarding which some 
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information might be obtained by a systematic imiuirv ibi- 
mamsonpts Hittoto tlie Pmis have had to i-L Lou 
Euiopeaus for all explanations of their literature hevond 
le merely traditional learning of their priesthood • tliey 
nay always rely upon some Europeau being ready to carry 
Lw “™“Sations, provided the materials he lonl 

rely onfhTp to he able to 

y n the Paisis for the discovery of all cxistimr materials 

and for rendering them accessible. ° ’ 
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THE ZEND-AVESTA; OR, THE SCRIPTURE 
OF THE PARSIS. 

In tills Essay it is intended to give a brief statement of tlie 
contents of the wbole Zend-Avesta, together witb transla- 
tions of some important or interesting passages contained 
therein, ‘which will enable the reader to form some jndg- 
ment of the true character of the sacred books of the 
Parsis. After some preliminary remarks about the name, 
extent, and preservation of the sacred books, the separate 
parts of the present Parsi scriptures will be described in 
detail, and finally, an attempt will be made to give a 
short, critical, and historical sketch of this religious 
literature. 

I. — THE NiME Of THE PAESI SCRIPTURES. 

The sacred writings of the Parsis have usually been 
called Zend-Avesta by Europeans, but this is, without 
doubt, an inversion of the proper order of the words, as 
the Pahlavi books always style them ^ avistdh m mnd 
(Avesta and Zend),' and this order is confirmed by the 
traditional, as well as the critical and historical, explana- 
tion of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsi 
priests, Amsta means the original text of the sacred books, 
and Zend denotes the Pahlavi translation. This view is 
correct to a great extent, as many passages may be quoted 

1 Only one exception has been noticed in many hundred occurrences of the 
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from the PaWavi books in -whiGh. Zmd means simply 
“translation” or “commentary;” thus the old 
otin Miad4h commences (in the old manuscripts) with^the 
words ; Madam hard-shindJcJitano-i vdj va ondHkdno-i 
AvistdJc, aighash Zand 'maman va chigdn, ‘ on fully under- 
‘ standing the words and phrases of the Avesta, that is, 
‘ the nature and quality (lit. the what and the how) of its 
‘ Zend.’ But it is probable that the term Zend was ori- 
ginally applied to commentaries written in the same lan- 
guage as the Avesta, for in the PaMavi translation of the 
Yasna, when the scriptures are mentioned, both terms, 
Avistdh m Zand, are used,i as if of equal authority, which 
would have been an instance of gross self-conceit on the 
part of the translator, if he meant his own translation by 
the term Zend. Prom this use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators, we are fully 
entitled to conclude that the Zend they mentioned was a 
commentary on the Avesta already existing before they 
undertook their translation ; and ' as they considered it 
sacred, this Zend was probably in the same language as 
the original Avesta. There are many traces, in the Avesta 
quotations and other phrases of the Pahlavi translations, 
of much of this old Zend having been replaced by the new 
Zend of the Pahlavi translators ; but there are also traces 
of a good deal of it remaining incorporated in the present 
Avesta text, as will be pointed out from time to time in 
the translations which follow. The term Avesta and 
Zend, or Zend-Avesta, cannot be considered, therefore, as 
wholly inappropriate when applied to the Farsi scriptures 
in their original language, although the word Zend is im- 
properly used when applied to that language itself, as it 
is much more commonly employed as a name for Palilavi 
commentaries. ^ 

Prom the above remarks, it will be seen that the term 

1 See Yasna, xxx. i, xxxi. i, where generally renders the word Zend by 
the Avesta and Zend of both sayings, artha, “ meaning,” in his Sanskrit 
or both blessings, are specified in translation of the Yasna. 
the Pahlavi translation. Neryosangh 
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Avesta was originally confined to tlie sacred texts ascribed 
to Zarathuslitra and liis immediate disciples ; but in tbe 
course of time this term has been gradually extended to 
aU later explanations of those texts written in the same 
language, till at the present time it includes all writings 
in that language, whatever their age. AU these writings, 
having become unintelligible to the majority of the Zoro- 
astrians, came to be regarded as equally sacred. 

The word Avesta does not occur in the sacred texts 
themselves with the meaning now attached to it, and it 
must not be confounded with the Sasanian a^istdn, en- 
graved on gems in the phrase apistdn ml ijazM%y as this 
phrase is also found in the Pahlavi texts, with the mean- 
ing of “prayers to God,” whereas the Pahlavi apistdk, OT 
avistdh (Avesta), is a distinct word, never used in that 
sense, which, indeed, would be inapplicable to nine-tenths 
of the Avesta. So far as the form of the Pahlavi avistdk 
is concerned, it- might be best traced to am -f std, in the 
sense of “ what is established,” or “text,” as was proposed 
by M. J. Miiller in 1839; but such a meaning, though it 
might be fairly applicable to most of the Avesta now 
extant, would hardly describe the very miscellaneous con- 
tents of the Hasks which have been lost, and which are 
all said to have had both Avesta and Zend. A more 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistdJc to 
d -f vista (p. p. of vid, “ to know ”), with the meaning 
“ what is known,” or “ knowledge,” i corresponding nearly 
with veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah- 
mans. It may be objected to this etymology that the first 
syllable of avistdh is written like qp, and an Avesta v does 
not usually change into a Pahlavi yi; this is only true, 
however, when the would be initial ; in other cases, such 
as vi = Pahl. api, the change is common. 

With regard to the term Zend, we see that its applica- 
tion varied at different times. Originally it meant the 

iMore literally, “-what is ancounoecl,” or “ declaration j ” approacMng 
tte meaning of “revelation.” 
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commentaries made by tlie successors of 
upon the sacred writings of the prophet and i ^ 

diate disciples. These commentaries must have been 
written in nearly the same language as the original text, 
and as that language gradually became unmtelligible 
all but the priests, the commentaries were regarded as a 
part of- the text, and a new explanation or Zend, was 
mquired. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sasanian period, in the shape of a 
translation into Pahlavi, the vernacular language of Persia 
in those days; and in later times 'the term Zend has been 
confined to this translation. _ ...... /,r V: 

The word Zend may be traced in dminhsti (xas. ivi. 

3, 3 Sp.) and is to be referred to the root zan, “ to know,” 
s’ans. jnd, Gr. rp>a>, Lat. fj 7 io (in agiiosco and <^ognosco) so 
that it has the meaning of “ knowledge, science. What 
passages in the present Avesta may be supposed to be 
remnants of the old Zend wdl be pointed out when- 
ever they occur in the translations we propose to give 

further on, . ^ • 

The term P^zand, which is met with frequently m con- 
nection with Avesta and Zend, denotes a further explana- 
tion of the Zend, and is probably a corruption ol paiti- 
zanti, which must have meant “re-explanation; ^ this 
word does actually occur (Yas. lix. 2 Sp.), but with a 
more general meaning. Some passages in the j)resent 
Avesta will be pointed out, in the translations further on, 
which may be supposed to represent an old Hzand in the 
Avesta language ; but at present the term Pazand (as has 
been already shown in the second Essay) is applied only 
to purely Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts, whether 
written in the Avesta or Persian characteis, and to such 
parts of Pahlavi texts as are not Huzv^rish. 
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II. — THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND-ATISTA. 

THE NASKS. 

I’rom tlie ancient classical ■writers, as well as from the 
tradition of the Parsis, we learn that the religions litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of considerable extent, 
though the Zend-Avesta, in its present state, is a compara- 
tively small hook. This circumstance necessarily leads us 
to the conclusion, that the sacred literature of the Zoroas- 
trians has suffered very hea-vy losses. Thus Pliny reports, 
on the authority of Hermippos, the Greek philosopher 
(see page 8), that Zoroaster composed two millions of 
verses; and an Arab historian, Abu Jafir Attavari,! 
assures us that Zoroaster’s 'writings covered twelve hun- 
dred cowhides (parchments). These reports might appear, 
at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 
mous extent of the sacred books of other Oriental nations, 2 
which affords us sufficient reason for believing that the 
number and extent of the books ascribed to Zoroaster by 
his followers may have been very considerable. 

The loss of most of these writings, known to the ancient 
Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsis mainly to the ravages 
attendant upon the conquest of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. Thus it appears from the third 
book of the Dinkard, that at the time of Alexander’s 
inroad there were only two complete copies of the sacred 
books (a term which the Dinkard seems to identify with 
itself); one of these was deposited in the royal archives at 

^ Hyde, De KeligioneVeterum Per- words, we may conclude that each 
sarum, p. 318. line must contain as much as ten lines 

2 Thus, for instance, the text of the of any ordinary poetical measure, 
sacred hooks of the southern Bud- Thus,45oox2X9Xio = 8io,ooolines 
dhists of G%lon, Birma, &o., accord- of ordinary measure. Again, the 
ing to Tumour’s computation, com- commentary extends to a greater 
prises 4500 leaves, each page being length than the text, so that there 
about two feet long and containing must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the 
nine lines. The text being written whole of these sacred books, 
without any spaces between the ; 
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Persepolis, ‘wliicli "vvere burned by Alexander, and tbe 
otlior, wMcb was deposited in another treasury, fell into 
tlie hands of the Greeks, and was translated into their 
language. The Arda-Virdf-namak mentions only the one 
copy of the Avesta and Zend of the religion, which was 
deposited in the archives at Persepolis, and burned by 
Alexander ; but it also mentions that he killed many of 
the priests and nobles. Both these accounts were written 
ages after the events they describe, so they merely repre- 
sent the tradition that had been handed down, probably 
in writing, or otherwise it would have been more exag- 
gerated; but as these accounts appear to have been written 
before the Mohammedan conq^uest, they cannot have con- 
founded Alexander’s ravages with those of the Mohamme- 
dans, for details of which we may refer to the Bahman 
Yasht, But although tliese accounts must be founded 
upon tradition, they are singularly confirmed by the ac- 
counts given by classical writers. Thus we find from 
Diodorus (xvii. 72) and Curtius (v. 7), that Alexander 
ready did burn the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, 
in a drunken frolic, at the instigation of the Athenian 
courtesan Thais, and in revenge for the destruction of 
Greek temples by Xerxes. Arrian (Exped. Alex., iii. 18) 
also speaks of his burning the royal palace of the Persians. 
This act of barbarous folly was evidently the result of 
hasty impulse, and was probably committed at night, 
when the palace was full of attendants, courtiers, and 
priests ; the last, who had special charge of the archiveSj 
would naturally attempt to save their treasures, and would 
certainly be opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the 
cost of many lives. The sacred books would be burned 
with the archives, in which they were deposited, and many 
Persians, priests and others, would lose their lives in the 
confusion. Such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the Western writers, and such are 
the traditional statements of the Parsis. 

But besides the official copies of the sacred books, there 
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must liaYe been other copies of many portions of them, 
which would be indispensably necessary in all cities where 
priests and judges had to perform their duties ; and the 
copies of the sacred books, which the first Sasaniau 
monarchs collected, were no doubt derived from these 
scattered copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 
550 years of foreign domination and domestic anarchy, 
which had intervened between Alexander and Ardashlr 
P 4 pak 4 n, the Sasanian kings were able to collect a large 
proportion of the old writings, if we may believe the 
details given of the contents of the books in their days ; 
and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and persecutions, 
occasioned by the Mohammedans, that we must attribute 
the final loss of most of the writings. No doubt the 
books, as restored by the Sasaniaiis, were cliiefly collec- 
tions of fragments; but some portion of nearly every 
book seems to have been recovered by them, and the 
total disappearance of most of the books must be traced 
to recent times. 

The names of all the books are, however, extant, to- 
gether with short summaries of their contents. Accord- 
mg to these reports, the whole scripture consisted of 
twenty-one books, called Nasks,i each containing Avesta 
and Zend, i.e., an original text with a commentary on it. 
The number 21 was evidently an artificial arrangement, 
in order to have one Nask to each of the 21 words of 
the most sacred formul% of the Zoroastrians, which are 
as follows: — ■ 

Tathd ail'd miry 6 , atlid ratush, ashdd cM(} hacM, 
Va'i}keushdazdd'm.a'iianh 6 ,shkyaothna'mma,'>}heush'inazddi, 
Khshathrenichd ahurUi d, yiiti dreguhyd dadhaj, vdstdrem. 

Each of the Nasks was, as it were, indexed under one 
particular word of this formula; and in the same manner 

1 This word occurs in .the Zend- seems to he of foreign origin, and is 
Avesta itself (Yas. ix. 73 Sp.) in the probably identical with the Assyrian 
compound “study- nusku, and the Arabic nuskhah, pi. 

ing the Nasks,” that is to say, the n'tisakk. 
different parts of the scripture. It, , 
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as tliis formula consists of tliree lines or verses (jjds), 
so also tlie Nasks were divided into tliree classes, ac- 
cording to their subjects to some extent, but not very 
strictly so. 

Several descriptions of the contents of these Kasks are 
extant. The longest of these accounts forms the eighth and 
ninth books of the Diukard, as has been already noticed (p. 
loi), and goes into many details with regard to about one- 
third of the N'asks, though noticing the others much more 
superficMilly. Another Pahlavi description of the Wasks 
is found in the Dini-vajarkard, and this does not differ 
niucli from those given in the Rivayats. Persian descrip- 
tions of the same are found in the Eivayats i of Kdmah 
P>ahrah, Baixfi Qiydmu-d-d!n, and Narimfm Hbshang; 
these differ but little, except in small details. The fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of the hiasks is taken 
from the Dini-vajarkard, 2 except where otherwise noted, 
but their names and the order in which they stand are 
corrected from the Dinkard. 

I. ^'dd/car, “ conferring benefits,” corresponding to the 
Avesta word ^afhd in the Tatkd ail'd vairyd formula, 
and called Stfidgar, or Istndgar, in the Eivfiyats arid 
Dini-vajarkard, consisted of 22 sections. It contained 
advice to mankind as to prayer and virtue, the perform- 
ance of good actions and meditation, producing harmony 
among relations, and sueh-Eke matters. In the Eivfiyats 
and Dini-vajarkard' this Nask is the second, as their lists 
hegin ■\idth the twenty-first Nask, which removes aU the 
others one step lower down; this error appears to have 
been occasioned by tbe Dinkard giving two lists, one 
dividing tbe 'Nasks into three classes, gdsdntlc, MdaJc- 


^ The lliviiyats are miscellaneous 
collections of information and deci- 
sions regarding the religion, made hy 
various old Dasturs, chiefly in Per- 
sian, hut also containing translations 
of passages from religious hooks, both 
in Per.sian verse and I’azand. 

® This must be a different work 


from the Vajarkard-i-dini described 
in p. 100, but it has not been exa- 
mined. The passage referring to 
the riasks was extracted from a 
manuscript in the library of the 
Khhn Bah&dar Dastur Noshirvilnji 
Jtoaspji, at Poona, 
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mdnsarik (or yasMah-mdnsartli), and ddMh; 1 the other 
recapitulating the names in their proper order, which is 
preserved in the after descriptions of their contents. The 
first or classified list begins with the twenty-first IsTask 
on the general list, and this may have led the writers 
of the Eivfiyats to consider it the first Nash. That 
the second list in the Dinkard is correct, appears from 
its placing the Vendidad nineteenth on the list, wliieh 
is confirmed by Enstam-i Mihirlpdn’s colophon in the 
old Vendidad with Pahlavi at Copenhagen; whereas the 
Eivayats and Dini-vajarkard make it the twentieth. 

2. Varshtamdnsa?-, corresponding to Av. in Y. a. v., 
and called Vahisht-mansrah (or mantar) in the Eiv. and 
D.V., consisted of 22 sections. It contained reasons for 
being trustful and heedful of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
for attending to religion, and using the benedictions and 
praises of the blessed Zaratusht; also aU events before 
Zarathsht which were manifestlj good, and all events 
wliich are to be after Zaratusht until the future exist- 
ence ; the benefits of this world, and such-like matters. 

3. Bakd, corresponding to Av. miryd in T. a. v., and 
called Bagh in the Eiv. and D.v,, consisted of 21 sections. 
It contained an explanation of the Mazdayasnian religion 
and the ideas which Auharmazd taught to men ; the exer- 
cise of reverence, heedfulness, law, and judgment; the 
performance of the proper duty and good actions of a 
magistrate; stopping the .admission of the evE spirit into 
one’s self, attaining spiritual existence for one’s self, and 
such-hke. 

4. Ddniddot, corresponding to Av. athd in Y. a. 'o., and 
called Dvazdah-h^mast (or homast) in the Eiv. and D.v., 
consisted of 32 sections. It contained an explanation of 
the spiritual existence and heaven, good and evil, the 
material existence of this world, the sky and the earth, 
and everything which Auharmazd produced in water, 

1 Tlie seven gdsdntk Nasksnr, rndnsartk are Ifasks 4-10 j and tie 
1, 2, 3, II, 20, 13; tke seven hddak- seven dddii are Naska 15-19, 12, 
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fire, and vegetation, men and quadrupeds, reptiles and 
birds, and everything wbiclx is produced from the waters, 
and the characteristics of all things. Secondly, the pro- 
duction of the resurrection and future existence; the con- 
course and separation at the Chinvad bridge ; on the re- 
ward of the meritorious and the punishment of sinners 
in the future existence,! and such-like explanations. 

5. Nadar, corresponding to Av. mtush in F. a. v., and 
called Mdur in D.V., consisted of 35 sections. It con- 
tained explanations of the stars, both fixed and planetary, 
the good and evil (influence) of each star, the course of 
all the planets in the signs of the zodiac and lunar 
mansions. It is translated into Arabic and Persian, and 
tliey named the book Butiil; in Persian it is named 
Kapdmajaii.2 

6. Fdjah, or Pdji, corresponding to Av. asMd in 
Y. a. V., and called Pfijam in the Eiv. and P.v., con- 
sisted of 22 sections. It contained explanations of the 
slaughter of quadrupeds and sheep, and how they are 
to be slaughtered ; which quadrupeds it is lawful to eat, 
and which kuids are not lawful ; how he who slaughters 
should strike at the time the sheep is expiring.3 The 
more that is spent upon a Gahanbar,^ so much the more 

1 The text apiienrs to he va madam ® The slaughtering is performed by 

vindsMrdn pl 4 afrds-i yehevUnSd pa- cutting {pesMniano), but the animal 
van tand-i pastn in the Dinl-vajar- must be finally killed by a blow, as 
kard. If the meaning be that the explained by Dastur Hoshangji. 
punishment is to endure during the ^ One of the six season festivals 
future existence, which is not quite which are held on the 4Sth, 105th, 
certain, the D.v. differs from the i8oth, 210th, sgoth, and sdsth days 
orthodox view; it is not, however, of the Parsi year, which commences 
a book of any authority, as the text now on the eoih of September ac- 
is evidently a mere translation of cording to Indian Parsi reckoning, 
modern Persian. or on the 21st of August according 

2 The Pdvdyats are quite uncertain to Persian reckoning, but retrogrades 
how to read these names, but they one day every leap-year. These 
prefer Bawaftftl and Fawamsnblihftn, periods, which seem originally to 
but Pawfimjasdn, Fawamikhs 9 .n, and have been the six seasons of the 
even KhawAsahhUn, occur in different yeiir, came to represent, in later 
copies. The Dinkard knows nothing times, the six periods of creation. 
aho\rt the contents of the NAdar See section xi. of this Essay. 

Niisk, so tli.at the EivAyats must have 

had other sources of information. 


Ji 
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is tile reward; how miicli i 
Dasturs, Mobads, and Herbads/and i 
doeis of good works in. the good relfoion 
who celebrates a Gahanbilr, and 
a (departed) sonl, what happe; 
in heaven, and what merit a:..,, 
of a dress in charity for righteous 
tion on the part of the righteous 
lesser Eravardig^n " 

works on these ten days is c 

men should read this book, with 
standing, who would become fully 
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it is needful to bestow upon 
-1 upon the unwavering 
„ ij to every one 
consecrates a dress i for 
sns in the last times and 
accrues to him; the giving 
relatives, using media- 

9 five greater and 

days; and the performance of good 
enjoined in this ISTask; all 
good and wise under- 
aware of its explana- 

7. misUm, corresponding to At. clM m V a „ 
and called Eatiislitdl , in the EIt. and D.v.', consisted of 
50 sections until the accursed Alexander burnt the Nashs 
but after that only, a fragment containing 13 sections 
came to hand, as the rest no longer existed. It con- 
tamed explanations of performing service, giym<r orders 
and remaining at the command of kings, hivturiests and 
judges; the means of preserving cities is ’declared; the 
commands of religion, and means of taking reptiles, birds, 
cattle, and feh ; everything which is a creation of Adhar- 
mazd and Ahriman; accounts of all seas, monntains, and 
lands , and matters similar to those mentioned 

^ f to Ay. hacM in Y, a. v. con- 

sisted of 60 seotioM at first, but after tbe accursed Alex- 
ander s (time only) iz remained. It contained informa- 
tion as to how kings should rule, and what should be 
the orders and decrees of the judges of the rehgion- the 
preservation and protection of the world; maldng eVery 
new city flourish ; accounts of false-speaking men, Ws( 
and such-liko aro given in this Nask. 

^ Or “ a cup,” the text beinj 
jam-ipamn nibdn yeshekJAnSd. 

- The last five days of the old ; 
and the first five of the new one, 

During these ten days the fr6han 


ig m {fravasM, fravaHi), or spiritual re 
presentatives, of the deceased art 
year believed to come to the houses ; and 
the days are, therefore, oaUed Fra- 
var^lgfin. 
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9. /ras 7 tHsrd 54 corresponding to A.y. mnhmsh in F. 
a. u, and called Kaslikasirali or Kaslisr6b in tlie Eiv. 
and D.V., consisted of 60 sections formerly, bnt after tbe 
accnrsed Alexander’s (time only) 15 remained. It con- 
tained accounts of wisdom and knowledge, tbe cause of 
cliildbirth,! teaching guides to wisdom, performance of 
purification, speaking truth, bringing mankind from evil 
to good, bringing them from impurity and filth to purity; 
greatness and promotion are for men near kings ; and in 
what manner men becpme tellers of falsehood to relatives 
and kings, and such-like. 

10. VisJitdsjhsdstd, corresponding to Av. dazdd in Y. 
a. % and called Vishtlsp-shah or Vishtasp in the Eiv&yats, 
and Vishtfispad in D.v., consisted of 60 sections, but after 
the accursed Alexander’s (time only) 10 remained.^ It 
contained an account of the reign of Gusht§,sp; that 
Zaratusht-i Spitaman brought the religion from Auhar- 
niazd, and King Vishtasp accepted it and made it current 
in the world; and such-like. 

1 1. Vashti or Dddak,^ corresponding to Av. mananliS 
in T. a. v., and called Khasht in the Eivdyats, and Klidstd 
in D.V., consisted of 23 sections originally, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 6 remained (called jwswa, 
“ portion, bundle of folios,” in the Eiv%ats). The first 
portion was about understanding the attributes of Auhar- 
mazd, being without doubts about the religion of Zara- 
tfisht, all the duties and good works which are enjoined 
in the religion, and such-like. The second portion was 
about accepting service, the truth of religion, and all 
commands, from kings; and withholding one’s hand from 
evil doings, so that it may be far from vice. The third 
portion was about debt to virtuous disputants, the ad- 
vantage and merit of the last deliverance from hell, and 
such-like. The fourth was about the creation of the 

^ Cldm-i pSilak-yehcnAntano min ® It is doubtful ■wli ether the first 
OHildar in the original text. letter in one of the lists be part of 

2 The lliva.yat of Barzfi Qiydmu-d- the name, or merely the conjunction 
din says “ eight.” m 
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■world, tlie practice of agriculture, tlie c^lltivation of trees, 
the date-tree and all fruit-trees ; whence is the chief 
strength of men and cattle; on the obedience of the 
doers of good works and the virtuous, on ohedience to 
Dasturs, and such-like. The fifth portion was on the 
ranks of men; all are mentioned whose knowledge is 
great, as kings, judges, and the learned in religion; in 
the second ranl^; are all who take care of the country 
and attack the enemy; in the third rank are those who 
are called vdstrydslidn, “ agriculturists ; ” the fourth rank 
is said to be those of great skill, market dealers of dili- 
gence and volubility to avoid loss, giving one-tenth to 
the Dastur and king, offering praise on their hardened 
knees, and whose last reward is that they obtain in 
heaven. The contents of the sixth portion are not 
stated. 

12. ChidrashtS, corresponding to Av. sTihyaothnandm in 
Y. a. V., and called Jirasht in the Riv. and D.v., consisted 
of 22 sections. This ISTask was sent by Auharmazd to 
manifest to men what are the details of that science 
through which mankind is born ; l how many individuals 
are still-born, and how many will live; then, how many 
men become kings, and how many perform the mission 
of prophesy and high-priesthood, how many men are 
A’^ery great, and how many are very small men, and 
how this happens; from first to last the time men are 
born, and all those details are in this Rask. The 
numbers of all the preceding Nasks, as given in the 
Rivayats and Dini-vajarkard, have been one in excess 
of those given in the Dinkard, their order being in both 
cases the same; but this ISTask and the next one have 
changed places (and so have the i6tli and 17th klasks) 
in the Riv. and D.v, which make this the 14th ISTask. 

13. Spend, corresponding to Av anMush in Y. a. v., 
and called Sfend in the Rivayats, consisted of 60 sections, 

^ Maman cMm zak ddnislm-i miln zerkhiln^d in tlie original text, meau- 
marcj,ilm min ashlcdmlo-i mddo lard ing ” midwifery.” 


« 
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whicli are Taluable to great meiij productive of virtuous 
actionSj and cause attention to tlie great and religious. It 
contained accounts of ZaratHslit from Ms being brought 
forth by Duglida till his tenth year. Every Dastur and 
Mobad, who shall reverentially recite this N'ask for several 
days in purity and by heart, shall obtain every wish for 
himself, or any favour he may req^uest for others. Tliis is 
the 13th hrask according to all authorities^ 

14. BaMn-yastdy “worship of divinities,” corresponding 
to Av, mazddi in F. a. 4 ^., and called Baghan-yasht in the 
Eiv. and B.v., consisted of 17 sections.i It contained 
accounts of Ahharmazd the lord, the knowledge of his 
attributes, the service and sublimity of Auharmazd, when 
is the time of every G^h (time of prayer) till the future 
existence, wdiat duty is to be performed, the offering praise 
for every benefit from Afiharmazd, obtaining benefits from 
him; the appearance (cMtar) of the Ameshlspends, and 
knowing in the future existence what is such-and-such an 
appearance of such-and-such an Ameshaspend. This Nask, 
made in homage of Auharmazd and the Amesh^spends, is 
very fine. 

15. corresponding to Av. hhshaiJmmchd in 
Y. a. V., and called hTijiarum^ in the Eiv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 54 sections. It contained details about preserv- 
ing wealth and placing it out bargaining and measuring 
by the cubit and handful ; everything the creator Afihar- 
niazd has ordained as innocent.; deliverance from hell, 
and how to walk in the path of reverence and worship ; 
what is in the mind of man, and everything which is in 
the body of man, and similar matters to those mentioned. 

16. l)uMsr 4 Jd,^ or I) 4 Hsr 4 d, corresponding to Av. 

aJmrdi in F, and called Dvasrujad, Dvasrunjad, 


1 D.v. says i 8 , butihis is probably 
a copyist’s error. 

® Evidently a modem Persian blun- 
der, as r and d are very similar in 
that alphabet.. 

2 The Dlnkard prefixes ddbdrSfJ, to 


this form of the name, but this is 
probably a copyist’s blunder; the 
second form is evidently reproduced 
in the last Eivfvyat form, which would 
be dvasrUt if it were not wrongly 
pointed. 
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Dvasrul) in different Eh 4 yats, and Dvasruzd in D.v., con- 
sisted of 65 sections. It contained accounts of khvetdhlas 
(next-of-kin marriage), forming connections among rela- 
tives; and sucli-like. In tlie Eiv. and E.v. tins is tlie 
1 8th Nask, having changed places Avith the next one, 
as has been already noticed in the remarks on the 12th 
Eask. . 

17. IMsjpdram, corresponding to Av. d in Y. a. v., and 
called Aspdrani in the Eiv^yats, and Aspariim in D.v., 
consisted of 64 sections according to the Eivayats (one of 
them says 60), or 65 according to D.v. It contained 
religious matters Avhich all people knoAv v'ell, the puni.sh- 
ment suffered by sinners which they receive in their last 
career; ev'erything Avhicli is innocent is allowable, and 
« what is not innocent is not alloAvable; the stars which 

preside OAmr the destiny of men, and such-like. This is 
the 17th Nask according to all authorities. 

1 8. Eahdddim, corresponding to Av. yim in T. a. v., and 
called Askaram in the Eivayats, and Askarum in D.v., 
consisted of 52 sections. About giving orders and exer- 
cising authority, practising wisdom in everything ; causing 
the resurrection, by which every man who has x^assed 
away is made living again, and tlie malformations of 
Ahriman and the demons are destroyed ; and the like. 

19. Vilc-rUv-ddd, Vih-sMdd-ddd, or JaiAd-alicdd-ddd, 
i corresponding to Av. drcgubyd in Y. a. v., and called Yaii- 

i didad, or Jud-dev-dad, in the Eivayats and D.v., consists 

of 22 sections. About Avhat preserves men from evil and 
impurity, and will restrain them from all kinds of pollu- 
tion. Of all the 21 Nasks, the Javid-dev-dad has re- 
mained comxffete; while several remained scattered by 
the wretched accursed Alexander, this Ycndidad remained 
in hand, and from its elucidation the Mazdayasnian reli- 
gion exists now. 

20. IldddMifd, corresponding to Av. dad ad in Y. a. v., 
and called Hadiikht in the Eivayats, consisted of 30 sec- 
tions. It contained much goodness and much gratifica- 
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tion. Every one ■wlio recites tliis HMoklit, drives tEe evil 
Aliriman far from Eim, and approaches and conies near 
to Anliarmazd. TEis is tEe 21st Nask according to tEe 
Eivayats and D.v., wEicE remove all tEe ETasks, except 
tEe 1 2 til, i3tE, i6tE, lytE, and 21st, one step lower on 
tlie list. 

21. St'dd-yasid, corresponding to Av, vdstdrem in T. a. v., 
and called Stnd-yasEt in tEe Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 
33 sections. It contained tlie praise and reverence of 
AuEarniazd and tEe Amesli^spends, and tlianksgivings. 
AiiEannazd sent tliis Nask into tlie world tEat every one 
vslioidd recite it from memory; and to every Dastnr wEo 
recites EotE tEe Avesta and Zend of this ETask tEree 
times accurately tEe AmesEdspends will come near; Ee 
knows this witliout doubt. TEis is tlie ist Elask in tEe 
Eivdyats and D.v., as lias been previously mentioned. 

Ill —the books now extant, and the supposed 

ZOEOASTEIAN AUTHOESHIP. 

Of these twenty-one ETasks, wMcE have been enume- 
rated, only the nineteenth, the 'Vendidad, is preserved 
complete; of a few of the others, such as the VisJitdsjJ- 
sdstd and HdddJchtd, and perhaps the Baled, some frag- 
ments only are extant; but by far the larger number of 
these ancient sacred books have been lost for ever. There 
are, however, in the Zend-Avesta, as used by the Parsi 
priests nowadays, other books extant besides the Yendi- 
dad, wliicli are either not mentioned in the foregoing list, 
as the Fasna and Visparad, or not clearly indicated, as 
the Tashts. These last, as well as the shorter prayers 
{Nydyisli, Afringdn, Qdhs, Svrdzali), were very probably 
contained in the 14th and 21st ETasks. 

^ In the library of the Kh&n Bah9,- the treatment of a dead body and 
dar Dastnr Nbshirvanji, at Poona, the fate of the soul immediately 
there is a small fragment said to be- after death ; but Dastur Hoshangji is 
long to this Nask, and, referring to doubtful about its authenticity. 
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As to the Tasna and Visjparad, they are not to he 
found in any of the twenty-one Nasks, if we examine 
the statements of their contents. They were probably 
separate from them altogether, occupying in regard to the 
hTasks the same rank as the Yedas, in the Brahmanical 
literature, do in reference to the Sh§,stras and PurS,nas. 
That the Yasna is the most sacred book of the whole 
Zend-Avesta may be easily ascertained by perusing and 
comparing it with the other books contained in the scripture 
of the Barsis nowadays, where (as in the Yendidad) many 
verses from it are quoted as most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between the Yasna and the AwMa-Zend 
said to have been contained in the twenty-one Nasks is 
about the same as that between the five Mosaic books 
(Pentateuch), which were always believed by the Jews 
to be the most sacred part of the Old Testament,! and 
the other books of the Old Testament together with 
the different parts of the extensive Talmud.^ There is 
no doubt, and the present state of the only Kask now 
completely extant, viz., the Yendidad, seems to prove it, 
that by far the larger bulk of the various contents of 
these books contained Zend, or the explanation of an 
ancient sacred text called Avesta. A good deal of the 
contents of these Zend books is in all probability extant 
in the Pahlavi literature, as yet very imperfectly known 
in Europe. 

Erom the contents of the PTasks, as given above, we 
clearly see that they must represent the whole religious 
and scientific literature current throughout the ancient 
Persian Empire; for they treated not only of religions 
topics, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, botany, 
philosophy, &c. That the contents of those Zoroastrian 
books which were known to the Greeks and Eomans, 

1 The Samaritan Jews aelcnow- to surpass the original extent of the 

ledge, to this day, only the five books twenty-one Nasks, especially those 
of Moses as scripture, called Halakali, “ rule, ” are as 

2 Some portions of this enormously authoritative for the Jews as the 
large work, which may be said even Thorah (Pentateuch) itself. 
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were of sucli a various cliaracter, andoiibtedly follows 
from tlie reports wMeb. hawe readied our time. Indexes 
of them, like the catalogues of the ancient literature 
known to Parsi priests nowadays, were extant at the 
time of Alexander the Great; because Hermippos (see 
p. 8 ) is said to have read and perused such a catalogue. 
This extensive ancient literature, which in all probability 
was already complete in n.G. 400 (see the last section of 
this Essay), shows . the great activity and scientific in- 
terest exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
in olden times. So comprehensive a literature was of 
course the work of centuries, especially if one takes 
into consideration the .scarcity and expense of fit writ- 
ing materials, 1 the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (ill all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the 
long time -which Orientals require for original composi- 
tion. The composition of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, from the time of Moses (b.c. 1300 to 1500) down 
to the close of the Talmudic literature (a.d. 960), occu- 
pied a period of about 2400 years. Were we to apply 
the same calculation to the Zoroastrian literature, its be- 
ginning would have to be placed as early as B.c. 2800, 
which would not in the least contradict the statements 
made by the Greeks, 2 about the age in which the founder 
of the Parsi religion was believed by them to have lived. 
At all events, this much seems to be certain, that at least 
a thousand years must have elapsed before a sacred litera- 
ture so various and extensive could have grown up out of 
the seeds sown by the great founder of the Parsi creed, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 

^ They used cowskins, which were of alphabetical writing, as practised 
prepared for the puri^ose. In the now by European nations, was per- 
fragments of the ancient litei'ature, fectly understood by the Persians in 
extant in the Zend-Avesta, no word the sixth century before the Christian 
meaning “to write” is anywhere to era, we know now from the insorip- 
be found. This is merely fortnitous, tions of the kings of the Achsemenian 
because systematic books on scientific dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius, 
matters can never be composed with- ^ See the fourth Essay, 
out the aid of writing. That the art 
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As to tile autliorship of tliese books, tliej were ascrilieci 
by tbe ancient Greeks and Eolnans, and are so by tlie 
present Parsis, to Zoroaster liimself. This opinion being 
so old as to have been known to the Greeks several 
centnries previons to the commencement of the Christian 
era, we may presume that it is not without foundation; 
though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a modem 
critic to believe that so extensive a literature as this, 
treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsi tradition, it is true, gets over this diffi- 
culty by asserting that all the twenty-one Hasks were 
written by God Himself, and given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to manldnd. But such asser- 
tions being inadmissible in modern criticism, which tries 
to solve problems by appeal to reason, not to miracles of 
the most extraordinary character, we must dispense with 
them entirely, the more so as such claims to God’s im- 
mediate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta are never 
made in any of the books which are now extant. They 
lay claim to divine revelation (only the Yasna, not the 
Vendidad), but not in such a form as to exclude all 
activity on the part of the receiving prophet. As to 
the nature of this revelation, the reader may best learn 
it from the second Gatha, of which a translation will 
be given in the yth section of this Essay. He will see 
that the prophet was believed to have held conversa- 
tions with God Himself, questioning the Supreme Being 
about all matters of importance, and receiving alw-ays the 
right answers to his questions. The prophet accordingly, 
after having been instructed, communicated these accounts 
of his conversations with God to his disciples and the 
public at large. Who wrote them down is quite uncer- 
tain; for in the old books no mention of this circum- 
stance is made. The scanty texts which can be traced 
to the founder himself were very likely not written 
down by him, but learned by heart by his discipleSj as 
was the case with the numerous Yedic hymns wdiicli 
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for eentiiries were lianded down orally only. To tlie 
European reader it may be somewhat astonishing to 
hear that such large works as the Vedas could be faith- 
fully and accurately retained in the memory for cen- 
turies ; but considering that at the present day thousands 
of Brahmans exist who are able to recite parrot-like with 
the greatest -accuracy, even as to accents, the whole of 
one of the Vedas, we are driven to admit that the same 
might have been the case in those early times to which 
we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion. As 
long as the language of the hymns or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no 
need of committing them to writing; but as soon as it 
had become dead, the aid of writing was required in 
or<ier to guard the sacred prayers against corruption and 
mutilation. That was, in all probability, the case already 
a thousand years before the beginning of our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the modern Parsis, the solution of the difficulty is 
simple, if we take the name “ Zarathushtra ” (Zoroaster), 
not as the proper name of only one individual, but as 
the general title of the spiritual heads of the religious 
community of the ancient Persians. That this was really 
the case the reader will see from the fourth Essay. The 
founder is distinguished by the name ‘‘ Spitama.” The 
high-priest of the W'hole Parsi community was believed 
to be the successor of the great founder, Sjpitama Zara- 
tlmslitra, and to have inherited his spirit. His sayings- 
and decisions, therefore, were listened to with the greatest 
reverence, and in the course of time believed to be as 
sacred and divine as those which are with reason to be 
ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the sup- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta 
is that the scripture is the joint work of the high-priests 
in the ancient Persian Empire and other priests nearest 
to them in rank, compiled in the course of centuries. 
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Tills circumstance throws light upon the fact, that only 
the .Dasturs, or present high-priests, are required to 
understand the meaning of the Zend-Ayesta, and no one 
who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged 
as a real Dastur, 

The texts extant now, and collected for the first time 
in Westergaard's valuable edition, comprise the following 
books : — ^Yasna, Vispaead, Vendidad, and twenty-four sec- 
tions called Yashts, including fragments of the H&dokht 
hTask (hfo. 22 in Westergaard’s edition) and Yishtd'sp Nask 
(Ko. 24 ); to these are added some short prayers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called Afeingan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), 
with some miscellaneous fragments (9), and the Sieozah 
(thirty days) or calendar. We shall treat of each of them 
successively in detail. 

rv.— YASHA. 

The word yasna l corresponds exactly to the S. 

" sacrifice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like 
the hTyfiyish, but prayers referring to sacrificial rites, and 
includes the performance of the latter. The solemn recital 
of the Yasna before the fire is always connected with cere- 
monies, to which several of the prayers contained in the 
Yasna allude. Thus they require consecrated water 
{zaotlira), a kind of bread (cjaretem, “ food ”), butter (gdusli 
Jmdhdo), fresh milk {gdusli jivya), meat {myazda)^ the 
branches of the Homo, plant together with one of the 
pomegranate Qiadlidnaipdta), the juice of the Homa plant 
{para-Tiaoma), hair of an ox (varasa), and a bundle of 
twigs {harmiia, nowadays barsoin) which are tied together 

1 Yajishn (sometimes a^ishm) iu stand it to mean “fruit,” wliicli they 

Fahlavi, transliterated into Jjashne use when, performing the Ijashne 
in Gujratij the root is yaz, pas, “to ceremony. But originally it meant 
■worship by means of sacrifices and “fiesh,” as may be clearly seen from 
prayers;” 7ia forms abstract nouns the cognate Armenian mis, “meat,” 
in the Avesta, and m Pahlavi ishn (comp. Sans, mdnsa) being identical 
answers the same purpose. with, “ meat.” 

2 The Dasturs nowadays under- 
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l)y means of a reed. Witlioiit tliese implements, -wliicli 
are eyidenfcly tlie remnants of sacrifices agreeing to a 
certain extent witli tliose of the Bralimans, as we shall 
see in the fourth Essay, no Ijashne can he performed hy 
the priest. All these tilings must he in readiness, except 
the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of marhle 
opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh, or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adardn or JBeh- 
f»m), before the Ijashne ceremony can be conimenced. 

The Ihisna at the present time comprises seventy-two 
chapters, which number (6 times 12 ) is probably to repre- 
sent the six gaJimtbdrs, or seasons, during which Alnira- 
niazda is said to have created the world. At all events, 
the extension of the several sections of the Ahasna, called 
did (from Av. Jidid), to the number of seventy-two, is not 
accidental, but was purposely made, as we may guess 
easily from the fact that several chapters occur twice 
within the compass of tliose seventy-two. Eor instance, 
the 6ist and y 2 d chaiAers are the same, and the i8th con- 
tains nothing hut verses from the GUtha portion of the 
Yasna. 

On closer inquiry, we find the Yasna really consists of 
at least two different parts, distinguishable by consider- 
able differences in language and contents. One part we 
may call the old,” the other “ the later Yasna.” The old 
Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect, styled the Gatha 
dialect in the second Essay, where its chief peculiarities 
have been pointed out. 

All jiarts written in this peculiar dialect 1 formed origi- 
nally a separate book, which -was believed to be sacred 
even at ilie time of the composition of the other books con- 
tained in the present Zend-Avesta. The original name of 
this collection w^as, in all prohahility, matlira sp&fda, “ bene- 

^ Tlie.'iP are the five Galhaa Yas, 9, 17, 18 ; sii. ; xiii. ; xiv. ; xv. s, 3 ; 
xxviii.-xxxiv. ; xliii.-xlvi. ; xlvii.-I. ; xxvii. 13, 14; Ivi. 5 Iviii. All refer- 
li. jliii. ; Yasnaliaptanlmiti eiices made to the Avesta, In this 

seven chiiptei’s), xxxv.-xlt, and some Essay, are to Westergaard’s edition 
other smaller pieces, as Yas, iv. 26 ; xi. of the texts, unless otherwise noted. 
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j&cent ritual” (called Mdnsafspend in Persian •writings), 
wliicli is several times mentioned in tlie Vendidad (iv, 44) 
with, the meaning of “ Scripture.” Its different parts were 
kno-wn hy different names, as GdtJias or hymns, Yasna 
haptanhaiti 01 the Yasna of seven chapters, which are 
often quoted in the other hooks, as in Yas. Ivii, 8 (where 
the angel Srosh is said to have first recited the five G^thas 
of Spitama Zarathushtra), Yas. Ixxi. ii, 12, 18 (where the 
Gathas, the sacrificial prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, 
are distinguished, and a collection of all prayers is men- 
tioned besides). In the Vendidad, especially in its tenth 
chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which are all to 
be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar Gatha 
dialect. 

In the first chapter of the Visparad we find a series of 
sacred prayers (or rather their angels i) invoked. This 
passage being of the greatest importance for the history of 
the Avesta literature, I shall point out here all that refers 
therein to this matter. As sacred prayers and sacred 
literature in general, the following writings are there 
enumerated: — i. The three most sacred short formulas, 
viz., YatJid ah 4 minjd (Yas. xxvii, 13), asliem volid (Yas. 
xxvii. 14), (Yas. iv. 26); 2. the Gdtha 

1 According to Zoroastrian ideas, ‘ for the sake of righteousness, (to be) 

everything in the good creation, ‘ the giver of the good thoughts, of 
whether animate or inanimate, is pre- ‘ the actions of life, towards Mazda ; 
sided over by an angel, as the reader ‘ and tho dominion is for the lord 
will learn from the nth section of ‘ (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given 
this Essay. ‘as a protector for the poor.’ The 

2 These three formulas are very Asheni voM formula, which is even 
short; it is, therefore, somewhat more frequently used than the Ahuna- 
hazardons to venture upon a transla- vairya, may be translated as follows ; 
tion of them. The words themselves — ‘ Righteousness is the best good, a 
do not oifer much difficulty, hut-the ‘ blessing it is ; a blessing be to that 
context does. The text of the first ‘ which is righteousness to wards Asha- 
has already been given (p. 125) ; it is ‘ vahishta (perfect righteousness).’ 
usually called Ahuna-mirya, and Itis to be understood that “righteous- 
henoe the first Gatha is called A/in- ness,” hero and elsewhere where it 
navaiti, as it is written in the same translates ashevi, means “ what is 
metre and follows this formula, which right or meritorious” in a ritualis- 
may be translated as follows: ‘As a tic or materialistic sense, and does 
‘ heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is not necessarily imply holiness, any 
‘ an earthly master (spiritual guide), more than the Sans, pitnj/am does. 
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aJmnavaiti (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv.) ; 3. Tasnct haptaiiliaiti 
(Yas. xxxv.-xli.) • 4. Gdtiict usJdavaiti (Yas. xliii.-xlvi.) ; 
5. GdtJia gpefitd-mamyd (Yas. xlvii.-l.); 6. GdtJia wlm- 
MisJmthra (Yas. li,); 7. GdtJia mJdsJitdisJdi (Yas. liii.); 8. 
DaJimi mnuJd and dfriti (the DaJimdn Afringdn, Yas. lx., 
the principal prayer for deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dalima) ; 9. Ainjama isliyd (Yas. liv., a short prayer now 
used at the time of the solemnisation of a marriage) ; 10, 
FsJidsJid-matJira (Yas. Iviii., a prayer for prosperity) ; 1 1. 
Ferezd JiadaoJcJidJia (perhaps Yas. xv,); 12. the conversa- 
tions with and teaching of Ah uramazda, as imparted to 
the ruler and chief high-priest (ZamtJmsJitrdtemd, “the 
highest Zarathushtra ”) of a whole country, hy which a 
hook like the Vendidad is to he understood, as we shall 
see afterwards. 

In Vendidad xviii. 51, three classes of sacred writings 
are enumerated in the following order : — Gdthas, Yasna (hy 
which very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to he under- 
stood), and a sacred tradition in a conversational form 
(called paitiparsJitd-S7'’a/vanJiem), which api)ears to have 
been a work like the present Vendidad. 

rrom these passages we may gather with certainty that 
the old Yasna, i.e., that part of the present Yasna which is 
written in the peculiar G^tha dialect, is the most ancient 
of the whole Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture 
already to the later Yasna, the Visparad, and Vendidad. 
All other parts of the Yasna, written in the ordinary 
Avesta language, are evidently of a later date; they may, 
therefore, he called the later Yasna. We shall first exa- 
mine the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas, 

T. — GATHAS. 

The Gathas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short 
prayers, songs, and hymns, which generally express philo- 
sophical and abstract thoughts about metaphysical sub- 
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jects. The name “ G^tha,” whicli is also well known in 
Sanskrit and P41i literature, means “ song ” (especially a 
stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as pre- 
seiwed' in the mouths of the ancient hards), from the root 
gai, “ to sing/’ That they were sung is not to he doubted, 
as we may learn from Greek reports (see p. ii), and from 
their being metrical compositions, the recital of which is 
always designated by a separate word : frasramyUti.'^ At 
present, the priests do not make any distinction as to the 
way of repeating the different parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
they recite them equally in a singing tone. That is not 
to be wondered at, the different constituents of the Yasna 
being unknown to the present priests, wdiich was not the 
case in ancient times. 

As to the metres used in the Gathas, we find them of 
the same nature as those which are to be found in the 
Vedic hymns. Yo rhyme is observed, only the syllables 
are counted, without much attention being paid to their 
quantity. The five collections into which the Gtlthas 
have been brought exhibit each a different metre. Verses 
of the same metre were put together, irrespective of their 
contents. So the first Gfitha contains versos, each of 
which consists of forty-eight syllables ; in the second, the 
metre is of fifty-five syllables; in the third, of forty-four, 
&c. The number of syllables is not always strictly 
observed ; we find, now and then, one less or one more. 
To give the reader an idea of tins poetry, some specimens 


^ There are three expressions used general. Drenj means ‘evidently a 
for the recital of the sacred texts, peculiar kind of recital; it is chiefly 
viz., mar, “to recite,” drenj (or applied to spells, and may he com- 
framru), “ to recite in a low tone,” pared to the recital of the verses ol 
and srdray, frasrdvay, “to recite the Yajurveda, which is done with a 
with a loud voice and observing musi- low voice, and monotonously, Fra- 
cal accents.” The first expression mfmy is the solemn recital in the 
conveys the most general meaning, form of a very simple tune, compar- 
viz., “ to repeat from memory” (?Ha3' able to the way of singing the S 4 ma- 
= S. smar, “to recollect ”), which veda by the Brahmans. This expres- 
w'as very likely done in the same way sion is in-o-cminently applied to the 
as the Brahmans repeat the verses of GA-thas. Compare Yas. xix. 6, Vend, 
the Eigveda, observing the accents in iv, 45, Yt, xiii. 20 



arc here quoted. In the first G^tha (called ahunavaiti, 
from the Ahuna-vairya formula udiicli precedes it), each 
verse consists of three lines, each comprising sixteen 
syllahles, as may he seen from the following example 
(Yas. xxxi. 8) : — 

Ad thiod mehlii paourvtm masdd yazdm st6i mananhd 

so tlieo I thought first Mazda great in creation in mind 

Vanhcush ptarem mmanh6 hyad thwd hem chashmaini kengrahem 
of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye I seized 

ajiheush ahurem shhjaotlianaisM?- 
Ahura in actions. 


Ilaitidm ashahyd ddmim 

true of righteousness creator of life 

In this verse the cesura is after the seventh syllable; 
the second half of each line comprises, therefore, nine 
syllables. Were the cesura after the eighth syllable, and 
if the whole verse comprised only thirty-two syllahles, 
instead of forty-eight, this metre would correspond to the 
Sanskrit sliloka, consisting of four half-verses (p^das) 
etich comprising eight syllables, which metre is preserved 
in some fragments of epic songs in the Zend-Avesta, as 
we shall see hereafter. It stands nearest to the G^yatii 
metre, wliich consists of twenty-four syllables, divisible 
into three padas, each comprising eight syllahles. 

Ill the second GCltha (called uslitavaiti, from its first 
words, 2ishtd ahmdi, “ hail to him ! ”) there are five lines in 
eacli stanza, each consisting of eleven syllahles, for instance 
(Yas, xliv. 3) : — 

Tad thicd peresd eresh m6i vaochd ahurd ! 

That tliee I will ask right me teD. Ahura! 

Kasnd zcWid ptd ashahyd paov.ruy6 ? 

What man creator father of righteousness first ? 

Kasnd qeng starenichd ddd advdnem? 

What man sun and stars made path? 


1 See a freer translation further on. dent on he {h6), who ? The meaning 

2 TAmjf is the ablative case, depen- “besides, else,” here absolutely re- 
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Tiiis metre is very near to the Vedic trisht%ib\ which is 
sacred to the god Indra, and consists of four p^das, each 
comprising eleven syllahles, which make forty-four in all. 
The Ushtavaiti Gi,tha only exceeds it hy one p^da of eleven 
syllables. In the third G^tha, called spentd-mainyi)b, how- 
ever, the is completely represented, as each verse 

there comprises four pddas, each of eleven syllables, in all 
forty-four, just as many as the frisJj,tulh is composed of.i 
To obtain the number of syllables which is required for 
each pada or foot, in the specimen quoted above (ta^ thwd 
peresd), as well as in other verses of the GMias, the sound 
ere, corresponding to the Sanskrit vowel t% makes only one 
syllable ; and the short & (in msenii, S, vashmi, “ I want, 
wish ”), being a mere auxiliary vowel, and % in viduyi (in- 
stead of vidyS) being of the same nature, are not to be 
counted. The syllables m and ya, y^, are often made liquid, 
as is the case in the Vedic metres also, that is to say, they 
are pronounced as two syllables like wa, ia, iyi The verse 
quoted above is, therefore, to be read as follows : — 

Tad thwd pcrsd ersh m 6 i mchd ahurd t 
kasnd zathd ptd a&hahyd pouruyd I 
kamd qeilg starmchd ddd adudnevi ? 
ke yd mdo ukhshiy^itt ncrfmitt thwad ? 
tdddd mazdd I'ami anydchd vtdyS. 

In the fourth Gdtha each stanza comprises three verses, 

quired. for a tranislation into modern ^ To illustrate this assertion, I sub- 
languages, lies implied in the context ; join a specimen of this metre taken 
viduyt is a peculiar infinitive form of from Rigveda, i. 189, 1, 
the root vid, “ to know.” 


Ague 

naya 

supathd rdye 

asmdn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the good way to wealth us, 

vishvdni 

deva 

vayundni 

vidvdn 

aU 

0 god ! 

arts 

knowing! 

yuyodhy 

asmaj 

juhurdnaiii 

cm 

remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 

sin, 

hli'dyislbilid'm 

te 

nama-uktim 

vidhema 

utmost 

on thee 

worship-hymn 

let us bestow ! 


(Agni! provide us with riches through hast felt angry -with, us ; lot us pre- 
good fortune, O thou god, who know- pare for thee a most excellent hymn 
est all arts of obtaining wealth 1 Ee- for thy worship.) 
move from us all faults at which thou 
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or six pMas or feet, each consisting of seven syllahles, 
■which make in all forty-two. In the fifth G 4 tha, various 
metres are used. 

The five G^tlias are expressly designated as the “five 
Gilthas of Zarathushtra” (Yas. Ivii. 8), in order to distin- 
guish them from other Gathas or hymns, as, for instance, 
those devoted to the praise of Homa (Yas. x.) That they 
really contain the sayings and teaching of the great founder 
of the Parsi religion, Spitama Zarathushtra himself, cannot 
be doubted, as the reader will perceive from a perusal of 
the larger portion of them, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing sections, 

VI.— •GATHA AHIJNAYAITI.t 

This Giltha is divided into seven chapters 2 (Yas. xxvin.- 
xxxiv., Westerg.), which comprise loi verses, all of them 
being composed in the same metre, described above (p. 
144), As to its contents, it resembles more a collection of 
scattered verses than one continuous whole. It is even 
doubtful whether the author is always the same, the style 
being now and then different. But in consequence of one 
and the same spirit pervading the whole Gltha, we must 
admit that it all belongs to the same age. We have in it, 
in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathushtra 
himself, mixed -with those of his disciples Jdmdspa, FM- 
tdspa, and FrashaosJitra. Thus, for instance, the following 
verse (Yas. xxviii. 7) must be considered as the composi- 
tion of one of the disciples of the prophet : — 

‘Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life 
‘ long, by means of thy mighty words, 0 thon Mazda ! give 
‘ both Zarathushtra and ns thy powerful assistance to put 
‘ down the assaults of our enemy.’ 

Here Zarathushtra being spoken of in the third, and the 

To tile explanation of this G 4 tha ^ The chapters of the Vasna are 
the whole ofthefirst volume of the an- called Hhs, which is a corruption of 
thor’s Geman work on the G&thas the Avesta word hdta. 

(containing 246 pagesl is devoted. 
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autlior in tlie first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe 
the verse to one of liis follo^wers, not to liimself. 

The beading of this Giltba, ‘ The revealed thought, the 
‘ revealed word, the revealed deed of the righteous Zara- 
‘ thushtra ; the archangels first sang the Gilthas,’^ is of 
high interest, because it does not refer to this Gittlia alone, 
but to all five indiscriminately. These introductory re- 
marks are written not in the peculiar Gatha dialect, but in 
the common Avesta language, which circumstance shows 
clearly that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. AVe 
learn from them that the Gathas were believed to contain 
all that has been revealed 2 to Spitama Zarathushtra ; that 
he learnt them from the choir of the archangels, who sang 
them to his mental ears when, in a state of ecstasy, his 
mind was raised to heaven. 

Translations of some parts of this G^tha will be pre- 
sented to the reader. In its second section (Yas. xxix.) it 
is related that the Geush urvd,^ “ the soul of the animated 

1 A full explanation, of this heading the name is corrupted into ffduhil'riin, 
is given in the author’s German work which is very likely preserved in the 


on the GUthas, vol. i. pp. 41-46. 


modern Persian gawhar, “nature.” 


® The terra in the original is ydntm, According to the tradition, it was the 
which does not signify “ good, happy,” lirst animated creature, in the sh.ape 
as the Dastui’s think, hut anything of an ox, from which, after having 
seen when in a state of ecstasy. This been killed and cut into pieces, the 
meaning is even preserved in the mo- whole living creation is said to have 
dem Persian word ydn, “ a reverie of sprung. The slaughterer of this pri- 
a fanatic, a trance.” The literal mean- mary ox, the supposed ancestor of the 
ing is “ a walk,” as may he seen from whole animal kingdom, is often al- 
its use in the Vedic Sanskrit (root 2/d, luded to by the name geush tasM, 
“ to go”), but applied to the gestiou- “cutter of the ox.” AYho was the 
lations of a prophet qr seer when in killer of this ox is not stated in the 
ecstasy, it means what he perceives Zend-Avesta, but tradition charges 
with his mental eye in such an extra- this murder, of course, to Angrd' 
ordinary frame of mind. The word miinymh, the devil. This legend 
“to see ” is really used in reference to about the origin of the animated crea- 
revelation in the G-ilthas (see Yas, tion apparently refers to sacrificial 
xliii. S, xxxi. 8, xxviii. 6). This ap- rites, the creation of the world being 
pdication of the word is wholly in considered by several ancient nations 
accordance with its meaning in the as a sacrifice ; by the Brahmans as 
Vedas, where it is stated that the that of Brahma himself; by the an- 
sacred songs (manira) have been seen cient Scandinavians, the people of tho 
hytheEishis. Edda, as that of the i>rimary giant 

5 In the Parsi or Ptend language, 
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creation,” ms crying alond in 

upon its life, and implormg tire “distance o£ 

ann-els The murderer, frightened hy this ciy, ashed 

of the archangels, AsU (Ardibahisht), as to who had been 

Sniccl to rroteot this soul of the earthy — 

bhn to Mazda, who is ‘‘ the most wise, and the giver ot 

oradL ” Maida ansmred that GUA urvA was herng cut 

into nieces for the Ireneflt of the agriculturist. Mazda now 

delihmted with Asha as to who might 
cate tMs declaration of the heavenly eouneil to 
Asha answered that there was only one inaE Uvhol a 
heard the orders issued hy the celestial councillors, viz 
Zarathushtra Spitama; he, therefore, was 
with elotiuence to bring their messages to wo 1 • _ 
ffiasi, mA means the universal soul ot eaith the ea^e 
of oU Hie and growth. The hteral meaning of the word, 

'■ soul of the cow,” implies a simile ; for the earth is com- 
nared to a cow.t By its cutting and dividing, plouglung 
is' to be understood. The meaning of that decree, issued 
hy Ahuramazda and the heavenly coimcil, is that the sod 
is to he tilled; it. therefore, enjoins agriculture asaieii- 
sious duty. Zaratlmslitra, wlien encouraging men by the 
order of Almramazda to cultivate tlie earth, acts as a pro- 
phet of agriculture and civilisation. In this capacity we 

shall also find him afterwards. n of 

In the tliird section of tliis Gatha (Yas. xxx.) one ot 
the most important sections of the G^tha Hterature is 
presented to us. It is a metrical speech delivered hy 
Spitama Zarathushtra himself, when standing before the 
sacred fire, to a numerously attended meeting of his coun- 
trymen. The chief tendency of this spech is to mduce 
his countrymen to forsake the worship of the devas or 


1 Gdus has in Sanskrit the two 
raeanings cow’* aiul ‘'earth. In 
Greek ne, “ earth,” is to he traced to 
this word. In the Vuniadeva hymns 
(fourth hook of the Eigveda), tlie 
nihhus (comnarahle to the elves of the 


Teutonic mythologj'), who represent 
the orGcTtive powers in nature, are said 
to ‘ ‘ have cut the cow aud made fertile 
the earth.” The tefm evidently re- 
fers to the cultivation of the soil. 
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gods, i.e., j)olytlieism, to bow only before Almramazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. 
In order to gain the object wished for, he propounds the 
great difference which exists between the two religions, 
Monotheism and Polytheism, showing that whereas the 
former is the fountain of all prosperity both in this and 
the other life, the latter is utterly ruinous to mankind. 
He attempts further to explain the origin of both these 
rehgions, so diametrically opposed to each other, and finds 
it in the existence of two primeval causes, called “ exist- 
ence ” and “ non-existence.” But this merely philosophi- 
cal doctrine is not to be confounded with bis theology, 
according to which he acknowledged only one God, as will 
be clearly seen from the second Ghtha. The following is 
a translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of 
Zarathushtra, 

Yas. XXX. I. I will now tell you who are assembled 
here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, and 
the hymns of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I 
see arising out of these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature l 
(ie., to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the 
beams of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose his creed (be- 
tween the I)eva and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring 
of renowned ancestors, awake to agree with us (i.e., to 
api^rove of my lore, to be delivered to you at this 
moment) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words revealed to 
him through the sacred flames.) 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good 
and the base, in thought, word, and deed. Choose one of 
these two spirits ! Be good, not base! 

4. * And these two spirits united created the first (the 

1 GSushund, see p. 147-8. It is here evidently an allusion made to the 
legend mentioned above, 



1 Akm mand {siiperlat. achislitm 
,na„0) means literally “evil mmd. 

[t is a pluloaopbical term applied by 
Zaratlmslitra to designate liis prin- 
ciple of iion-exiatence, non-reality, 
wliicli is the cause of all evils. 

" She is tlie angel of earth, and the 

■personification of prayers. 

3 That is to say, those -who give 
to-day the solemn iironiise to leave 
the polytheistic religion and to iol- 
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The prudent man wishes only-tp be there where wisdom 
is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of 
the destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are 
garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind 
(Vohn-man6), the Wise (Mazda), and the Eighteons 
(Asha)d who are known as the best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye the commandments which, 
pronounced by Mazda himself, have been given to man- 
kind; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but 
prosperity to the believer in the truth ; they are the foun- 
tain of happiness. 

In the fourth section of the first Gfitha (Yas. xxsi.) we 
have a collection of iirvdtaSf ” sayings,” of Ahuramazda, 
revealed to his prophet Zarathushtra, for the purpose of 
protecting the good creation from the attacks of wicked 
men and evil spirits. The chief means of checking evil 
influences is the cultivation of the soil. Some of these 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxi. 7. He (Ahuramazda) first created, through 
his inborn lustre,^ the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the 
inborn good mind. Thou Ahuramazda, the spirit who art 
everlasting, makost them (the good creatures) grow. 

8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, 
the Creator of life, who manifests his life in his works, 
then I knew Thee to be the primeval spirit, Thou Mazda, 
so high in mind as to create the world, and the father of 
the good mind.^ 

9. In Thee was Armaiti (spirit of earth), in Thee the 
very wise fertiliser of the soil,^ 0 Ahuramazda, Thou 

1 Three names of archangels. life in men and animals, the principle 

2 Qdtkni, “ by means of his own of vitality. If Ahnramazda is called 
fire.” Ahuramazda, as the source of the father of Vohu-man 6 , it means 
light, which most resembles him, and that all vital powers in the animated 
where he appears to his prophet, is beings have sprung out of Mm, as the 
cJilled qcitlird, “ having his own light ’* supreme being. 

(not borrowed). * Literally, “ the cutter of the cow ” 

:^ VoIm‘man 6 . He represents the see p. 147. 
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spirit ! wlien Tliou hast made her paths that she might 
go from the tiller of the soil to him who does not culti- 
vate it.l 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), 
she chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, 
whom she blessed with the riches produced by the good 
mind. All that do not till her, but worship the devas 
(false gods), have no share in her good tidings (the fruits 
produced by her, and the blessings of civilisation). 

11. When Thou madest the world with its bodies, and 
(gavest them) motions and speeches, then Thou Mazda! 
hast created at first through Thy mind the gaHJias (enclo- 
sures), and the sacred visions (daindo), and intellects,^ 

1 8. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the 
wiched (the evil spirit), because he has given to destruc- 
tion house, village, district, and province. Therefore, 
kill them (the wicked) with the sword. 

The fifth section (Hi,) of this Githa (Yas. xxxii.) is one 
of the most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts, 
in glowing colours, idolatry and its evil consequences. The 
prophet directs his speech against the devas, or gods, in the 
following manner : — 

Yas. xxxii. 3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil 

^ The meaning is, that Armaiti, the phets through Tiaions. The root of 
spirit of earth, is wandering from tho word is cif, “to see” (preserved 
spot to spot to convert deserts and in the modeim Persian dtdan, “to 
wildernesses into fruitful fields. She see ; ” it is related to the Sanskrit root 
goes from the agriculturist to the dhyai, “to think,” thinking being 
shepherd, who still adheres to the considered to be a seeing by means 
ancestral nomadic life, to call upon of the mental eyes). Afterwards it 
him to cultivate the soil also. passed into the more general meaning 

2 By gaSlhas, frequently mentioned of “ religion, creed,” and is retained 
in the Zend-Avesta, tho ancient set- in the form dtn down to this day in 
tleineiits of the Iranian agriculturists Persian, whence it was incorporated 
are to be understood. Ahuramazda into Arabic, like many other Iranian 
is constantly called their creator, words, at a time anterior to Moham- 
wliicli means, that these settlements med. This word is also to he found 
belong to a very remote antiquity, ia the Lithuanian language (a link of 
and that they form tho basis of the the Aryan stock) in the form daind, 
Ahura religion, or the religion of the meaning “ a song ” (the mental fiction 
agriculturists. The dadnas are the of the poet), 
revelations communicated to the pro- 
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!3pirit wlio takes possession of yon by intoxication (Slionia), 
teacMng yon manifold arts to deceive and destroy man- 
Idnd, for wbicb arts yon are notorious everywhere. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit, yon have invented spells, 
which are applied by the most wicked, pleasing the devas 
only, but rejected by the good spirit; but the wicked 
perish through the wisdom and righteousness of Ahura- 
mazda. 

5. Ye devas and thou evil spirit! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions, rob man- 
kind of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the 
wicked to power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Hds (Yas. xxxiii. xxxiv.) a few 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxiii. 2. Whoever are opposed, in their thoughts, 
words, and actions, to the wicked, and think of the welfare 
of the creation,! their efforts will be crowned with success 
through the mercy of Ahnramazda. 

3. Whoever of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bonds- 
men,^ behaves himself well towards a righteous man (an 
adherent of the Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the 
works of life by tilling the soil, that one will be in the 
fields of the righteous and good (i.e., in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I wiU remove from Thee 
(from thy , community), 0 Mazda ! irreligiousness and 
wickedness, the disobedience of the lord, and the false- 
hood of the servant belonging to him and his yeoman, 
and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted for destroy- 
ing the fields, 

14. Among the priests Zarathushtra maintains the 
opinion that the peculiar nature of each body (living 
creature) subsists through the wisdom of the good mind, 


1 The term in the Avesia is mti, thas, but not; in the other hooks of the 
“existence.” It is the consequence Zend-Avesta, The word for lord is 
of adherence to the good principle. qattu, “ owner j” that for yeoman, 

2 These three names of the mem- airyama, “ associate, friend;” that 

hersof the ancient Iranian community for hondsman, workman, 

are very frequently used in the Gd- labourer,” 
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tliTOUgli rigliteoTisness of action, and tlie hearing of, and 

keeping to, the revealed word. 

Yas xxxiv. I. Immortality, righteousness, wealth, health, 

all these* gifts to he granted in consequence of (pious) 
aetions, words, and worshipping, to- these (men who pay 
here), are plentiful in Thy possession, 0 Ahuraniazda ! 

— gath.;\. ushtayaiti (Yas. xhii.— xlvi.)^ 

Whilst the first Gfitha appears to he a mere collection 
of fragments of hymns and scattered verses, made without 
any other plan than to transmit to posterity what was 
believed to he the true and genuine sayings of the prophet, 
in this second Grdtha we may observe a certain scheme 
carried out Although its contents, with the exception oi 
a few verses only (xlvi. 13-17). are, all sayings of Zara- 
thushtra himself, yet they have not been put together, as 
is the case in many other instances, irrespective ot their 
contents, hut in a certain order, with the view of P^esent- 
im. the followers of the prophet with a true image, of the 
mSsion, activity, and teaching of their great master. In 
the first section of this Gfitha (Yas. xliii.), his mission, by 
order of Ahuramazda, is announced ; in the second (Yas. 

' xliv.), lie receives instructions from the Supreme Being 
aliout the highest matters of human speculation; in the third 
(Yas. xlv.), he axipears as a prophet before a large assem- 
bly of his countrymen, to propound to them his new doc- 
trines; and in the fourth or last section (Yas. xlvi.) we 
find different verses referring to the fate of the prophet, 
the congregation wdiich he established, and his most emi- 
nent friends and suiiporters. _ 

As this Gatha is the most important portion ot tiie 
whole Zend-Avesta for giving an accurate knowledge of 
Zarathushtra’s teaching and activity, a translation of the 

1 See the text, with a literal Latin and the commentary on it, ibid., pp. 
translation, in the author’s German S 9 -’'^S 4 - 
work on the GSithas, vol. ii. pp* 2-18, 
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whole of it is submitted to the reader iu the following 
pages. 

I. (Yas. xliii.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed is every one, to whom Ahura- 
mazda, ruling by his own will, shall grant the two ever- 
lasting powers (health and immortality). For this very 
good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest Thou through 
Thy angel of piety, Armaiti, give me happiness, the good 
true things, and the possession of the good mind. 

2 . I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Every one shall choose Thee (be- 
lieve in Thee) as the source of light. Thee, 0 Mazda, most 
beneficent spirit ! Thou oreatedst all good true tilings by 
means of the power of Thy good mind at any time, and 
promisedst lis (who believe in Thee) a long life. 

3 . This very man (Sraosha) may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of hap- 
piness both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in 
the present creations, where Thy spirit dwells, the living, 
the faithful, the generous, the beneficent, O Mazda ! 

4 . I will believe Thee to be the powerful benefactor, 0 
Mazda ! For Thou givest with Tliy hand, filled with helps, 
good to the righteous man, as well as to the wicked, by 
means of the warmth of the fire l strengthening the good 
things. For this reason the vigour of the good mind has 
fallen to my lot. 

5 . Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; because I beheld Thee to be the 
primeval cause of life in the creation, for Thou, who hast 
rewards for deeds and words, hast given evil to the bad and 
good to the good. I will helieve in Thee, 0 Ahnra 1 in the 
last (future) period of creation. 

6 . In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, 
0 Mazda, munificent spirit! in that Thon earnest with 

r Tite fire is supposed in tlie Zend-Avesta and the Vedas to be spread 
everywliere as the cause of all life. 
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wealth, and with the good mind through whose actions our 
settlements tlirive. To these (men Avho are present) Ar- 
inaiti t tells the everlasting lav's, given hy Thy iutollect, 
which nobody may abolish. 

7 . Thus 1 believed in Thee, 0 Almraraazcla ! as the fiir- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 
me and asked : Who art thou ? whose son art thou ? How 
dost then at present think to increase and improve thy 
settlements and their beings (to increase the power of the 
good mind in all thy territories where tlion appearest) 1 

8 . I reidied to him: Firstly, I am Zarathushtra. I will 
show myself as a destroyer to the wicked, as well as he a 
comforter for the righteous man. As long as I can praise 
and glorify Thee, 0 Mazda ! I shall enlighten and awaken 
all that aspire to ] 3 roperty (who wish to separate them- 
selves from the nomadic tribes and become settlers in a 
certain country). 

9 . Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with the 
good mind (and I asked liim) : To whom dost thou wish 
the increase of this life should be communicated ? Stand- 
ing at Thy fire amongst Thy worshippers who pray to Thee, 
I will he mindful of righteousness (to improve all good 
things) as long as I shall he able. 

10 . Thus mayest Thou grant me righteousness. Then I 
shall cab. myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a 
pious obedient man. And I will ask in behalf of both of 
us 2 whatever Thou mayest he asked. For the king will, 
as it is only allowed to mighty men, make Thee for Thy 
answers a mighty fire (to cause Thy glory and adoration to 
he spread over many countries like the splendour of a large 
blazing flame), 

11. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda ! asthefur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 

1 Tlie spirit of earth. and renomi the prophet is here pray- 

® This refers to Zarathushtra and ing. 

Kava Vishtdspa, for whose welfare 
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me witii the good mind. For since I, who am your most 
oliedient servant amongst men, am ready to destroy the 
enemies first by the recital of yonr i words, so tell me the 
best to be done. 

1 2. And when Thou earnest to instruct me, and taughtest 
me righteousness ; then Thou gavest me Thy command not 
to apx^ear (before large assemblies as a prophet), without 
having received a (special) revelation, before the angel 
Sraosha, endowed with the sublime righteousness which 
may impart your righteous things to the two friction woods 
(by means of which the holiest fire, the source of all good 
in the creation, is produced) for the benefit (of ah beings), 
shall have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the 
furtherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. Let me obtain the things which I wished 
for ; grant me the gift of a long life : none of you may 
detain it from me for the benefit of the good creation sub- 
ject to Thy dominion. 

14. Therefore (Sraosha), the powerful proprietor (of 
all good), communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of 
Thy helps (Thy powers) ; for endowed with all the gifts 
granted by Thee, as to the various kinds of speech, like 
aU other men who recite Thy prayers, I was resolved ux)on 
making my appearance (in public as a prophet). 

15. Thus I believed in Thee, O Ahuramazda! as the 
furtherer (of what is good) j therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. May the greatest happiness brightly blaze 
out of these flames ! May the number of the worshippers 
of the liar (evil spirit) diminish! may all those (that arc 
here present) address themselves to the priests of the holy 
fire! 

16. Thus ]3rays, 0 Ahuramazda! Zarathushtra and every 
holy (pure) man for aU that choose (as their guide) the 
most beneficent spirit. May vitality and righteousness 

1 Tliis refers to Ahuramazda and the archangels forming the celestial 
council. 



X That I " 

whethayma toidJS or VishtSspa) 

o'MwIa I and xrhether he would come to us with the goo 
mM to prform for us true actions cJ tnendshipd 
2 . That I shaU ask Thee, tell it me rigM » 

T-Tow arose tlie best (iiresent) life (tbis ^vorld) . ^ ^ 

“?i=rcr«»i 

is the guardian of the hangs to ward off from them e>- y 

evil ; He is the promoter of all life. . , , „ » jjj 1 

a That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahural 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of rigi - 
«ss1 Who ^ated the path of the sun andstosl 
Who causes the moon to increase and wane hut itto . 
Ss I ^h (to know), 0 Mazda! hesides what I know 

I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
mo is holding the earth and the skies above lU^ Whp 
made the waters and the trees of the fie _ j 

the winds and storms that they so 
tliP rrpator of tlie good-mmded beings, 0 Mazda . 

c That I shall ask Thee, tell it me ryht, 0 .^nra. 
\flo created the lights of good effect and the darkness 

Who created the sleep of good 

iiriTn /'prAiitfidl morning, noon, and ni^ , & 
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6 . Tliat I sliall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
Whether these (verses) which I shall recite, are really 
thus ?1 icC) Armaiti douhles righteousness hy her actions. 
(5) He collects wealth with the good mind, (c) For whom 
hast thou made the imperishahle cow Eanyo-skereti ? 2 

y. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
Who has prejjared the Bactrian (berelilidlia) home with its 
properties? Who fashioned, hy a weaving motion, the 
excellent son out of the father ? 3 To heeome actpuaiiited 
with these things, I approach Thee, 0 Mazda, beneficent 
spirit ! creator of aU beings ! 

8 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may teU me good things, 
to perform five times (a day) ^ the duties which are en- 
joined by Thyself, 0 Mazda I and to recite those prayers 
which are commnuicated for the welfare (of aU beings) by 
the good mind. Whatever good, intended for the increase 
of hfe, is to be had, that may come to me. 

9 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! How 
shall I bless that creed which Thy friend (Sraosha), who 
protects it with a true and good mind in the assembly (of the 
heavenly spirits), ought to promulgate to the mighty king ? 

10 . That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 0 Ahura ! The 
faith which, being the best of all, may protect my posses- 
sion, and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words and actions of Armaiti (the spirit of earth). My 
heart wishes (it is my lively desire) that I may know 
Thee, 0 Mazda ! 


1 Here are quoted the first phrases 
of three ancient prayers which are no 
longer known. 

2 Tills is a mythological name of 
the earth, to he found in the G^lthas 
only. It means “producing the two 
friction woods (two wooden sticks, 
hy means of ruhhing which fire was 
produced).” See the author’s work 
on the G 4 thas, -vol, ii. pp. 91, 92. 

3 This refers to the production of 
fire hy the friction of two wooden 


sticks, which was in ancient times 
the most sacred way of bringing into 
existence the fire, commonly called 
‘ Ahuraniazda’s son.’ See the author’s 
work on the Gfithas, vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. 

^ The so-called five gdhs : HAvant, 
from 6 to 10 A.5r.; Eapithwiaa, 10 A.M. 
to 3 p.M. ; UzaySuina, from 3 to 6 p. M. 
(sunset) ; Aiwisrfithrema, from 6 to 12 
i>.M. ; Ushahina, from 12 p.K. to 6 
AM. 



it me riglit, 0 Aliura ! 

1 to wliom the belief in 
By those I am there 
regarded 

j right, 0 Ahnra! 
and who the impious, after 
With wdiich of the two is the 
5 ? Is it not right 
man who attacks me or Thee to 

_ " i right, 0 Ahura! 
.7 the destruction (destroyer) from 
full of disobedience, do not respect 
about the thriving 


1 1, That I shall ask inee, le 
How Armaitit may visit those n 
Thee, 0 Mazda! is preached? 
acknowledged (as a prophet) ; but all dissenters a 

as my enemies. „ 

12. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me 

Who is the righteous man 
whom I wish to inq^uire? 
evil (spuit), and with which the good one^ 
to consider the impious 
be an evil one ? 

13. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me 
How shall we drive' away 
this place to those who, fv ^ 

righteousness in keeping it, ^^r care over the 

oftto good mind (tliat it may te ditftised all ovei tlie 

kat I shall ask Thee, toll it me right 0 ^uia! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer mto the hands of truth, 
to he annihilated hy means of the hymns for Tliyrraise . 
F Thou 0 Mazda! communioatest to me an efacacious 
spell to he applied against the impious man, then I will 
destroy every difficulty and every misfortune 

I . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura : 
•Wlieu or to whom of the lords givest pou as. propne oi 
this fat flock (of sheep), two atimes bemg gathered for . 
combat in silence, by means of those symgs which TIi , 
0 Mazda ! art desirous of pronouncing . ^ 

i6 That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura. 
WhoidUed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable 
me to become acquainted with the rules ® 

course of the two lives (physical and spmtual) ? So may 
tbe angel Sraoslia, assisted by tlie good mind, sbme 
every one towards whom Thou art propitious. 

1 This refers to tlie wanderings of agrionltee and tire arts of a more 
4 +1.1. nf earth, by 'wliioh oivilised life. 
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17 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Aliura ! 
How may I come, 0 Mazda! to your dwelling-place (that 
of God and the angels) to hear you sing? Aloud I ex- 
press my wish to obtain the help of (the angel of) health, 
and that of immortality, by means of that hymn which is 
a treasure of truth. 

1 8 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahnra! 
How shall I, 0 Eighteous ! spend this gift, ten pregnant 
mares and a camel, ^ to obtain in Mure the two powers of 
health and immortality, in the same way as Thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahural 
How is the first intellects of that man, who does not return 
(what he has received) to the offerer of this gift,^ of him who 
does not grant anything to the speaker of truth ? Tor the 
last intellect of this man (his doing) is already knoFn to 


20 . What, 0 good ruler Mazda ! are the Hevas (evil 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack 
the good existence (the good beings), by whose means the 
priest and prophet of the idols expose the earth (the 
cultivated countries) to destruction ; and (I wish to know 
beaides) what the false prophet has gained by doing so. 
Ho not, 0 Eighteous ! grant Mm a field to fence it in (to 
make it his own property). 


3. (Yas. xlv.) 

I. All ye, who have come from near and far, should 
now listen and hearken to what I shall proclaim. Now 
the wise have manifested tins universe as a duality. Let 

^ This refers to a sacrifice. Sacri- first intellect is that winch is innate 
fices of animals were customary in in the soul, which came from heaven ; 


Zarathushtra’s time. 


the last is that one which man hini- 


The first and last intellects are self acquires by eximrience. 
notions of the Zoi’oastrian philo- * Th.at is to say, ‘ who is ungrateful 
sophy; see the fourth Essay. The towards God.’ 
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not tlie misoHef-maker destroy the second 

he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the peimcions 

Twdl proclaim the two primeval spirits ot the work! 
ot whom the increaser thus spoke to the destroyer: Do 
not tlioiv^lits, do not words, do not wisdoms, nor doctrines 
do not s°peeches, nor actions, do not meditations, do no 

;™claim the primeval (thought) of this ^ 

rrhich Ahuramasda, who knows it, 

those of you who do not carry my word into piactico so 

T thinl' mid sneak it, tlio end of tlie life will come. 

it hi truth ivho created it as the father of the Good Miiid 
who is 'wotkim- (iu the minds); its daughter is Devotion 
^timiri) ^ good works. The lord (Ahura) who is 
^ ■ oil ('n'Arvfl t-lnno’s'l cannot be deceived.. 

"TliJri FOoloinAll word which the Most Beneficent 
(tlm Llrceb all prosperity) spoke to me, -Inch m th 
hest for men to heat. All those who give a heaiin,^ 
this my word, wiU he free from all defects and ““h im- 
iality. Mazda is Lord thi-ough the instrumentality of 

e'^r^fFOolo™. as the greatest ot all things, Hiat one 
should he good, praising only ngltoonsness AW 
mazda will bear those who are bent on fiiitlierin^_ f 
that is vood). May He whose goodness is communicated 
hv the Good Mind, instruct me in his best wisdom. ^ 
V AU tot have been living, and will be living, subsist 
hy^rnfans of His bounty only The soul of the n^eou 
attains to immortality, but tot of 

everlasting punishment. Such is the rule of Almramazda. 

whose the creatures are. _ . ^ 

8 Him whom I wish to extol with my praises 

behold with (my) eye, knowing him to he 

the reality of the good mind, deed, and word. Let iis tb 

iT,ib„™nv «wlio are Koodwitli the increasing (beneficent) spirit. 


: 
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set clown our gifts of praise in tlie dwelling-place of the 
heavenly singers (angels) d 

9. Him I wish to adore with my good inind, Him who 
gives us fortune and misfortune according to His will. 
May Ahiiramazda make our progeny (and) cattle thrive, 
that of the master as well as that of the servant, hy pro- 
ducing in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

10. Him I wish to extol with the prayers of my devo- 
tion, who calls himself Ahuramazda, that is," He knows 
with his true and good mind, and gives to this world the 
freedom from defects and imiiiortality, which are in His 
possession, as two permanently active powders. 

11. Whoever thinks the idols and all those men besides, 
who think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes 
such people from those who think of the right; Ms friend, 
brother, or father is Ahurarnazda. This is the beneficent 
revelation of the supreme fire-priest. 

4. (Yas, xlvi.) 

r. To what land shall I turn? whither shall I go in 
turning ? owing to the desertion of the master (Zara- 
thushtra) and his companion ? Hone of the servants pay 
reverence to me, nor do the wicked rulers of the country. 
How shall I worship Thee further, 0 Ahurarnazda ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me); I implore Thee weeping, 
0 Ahura ! who grantest happiness as a friend gives (a pre- 
sent) to his friend. The good of the good mind is in thy 
own possession, 0 Pdgliteous ! ^ 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of 
truth who is protecting the earth in the district as well as 

1 The meaning is that our prayer.s, dently to Ziura.thushtra’!3 persecution, 
offered here, may go xip to heaven, to The third Averse, consisting of several 
be heard before the throne of God. sentences which seem not to be con- 
^ What follovrs is an explanation of nected with each othei-, is omitted, 
the meaning of the name Ahurarnazda. gee the author’s work on the Gathas, 
® These two verses (i, a) refer evi- vol. ii. pp, 130 , 131 . 
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in tie proTinoe; bnt by cboosing evil, 
cannot enooeed in bis deeds. 

bis dominion, or out of bis property, 0 Mazda . be ^oi „ 

further on tbe paths of good mteUect, tresnasses 

5. It in future a ruler takes bold of one who trespa ses 

the latv or it a nobleman takes bold of one who violates 

the bomis of friendship, or if a 

riahteously, takes hold of a wicked man; be shaE then, 
iavtag leirned it, inform tbe master; into distress and 
utter want be shall ho thrown to be iin lap^. _ ^ 

6 But wlioever, altliougli he may be able, does lo 
to him (the chief of tbe community), he may, 
tbllow tbe customs of tbe niitrny 

be is a wicked man whom another wicked one considers 
to he the best, and ho is a righteous man wdiose 
a righteous one. Such sayings of old hast Ibou revealed, 

7 Who ^ is appointed protector of my property, 0 
Maka! when the wicked endeavour to hurt me! who 
else if not Thy fire, and Xby mind, through whose opera- 
tion Thou hast created rightfid existence (good beings) 
0 Ahura! Tell me the power necessary for upholding 

Whoever spoils my estates, and does not choose me 
hr bowing heforc my fire (the symbol of the deity), retn- 
hutiou maybe made to him for his person m the sa.me 
way He shall be excluded from every good possession, 
bul not from a bad one filled up with evils, 0 Mazda ! 

9 . AVho is that man, who whilst snpportmg me, made 


1 It is considered to l>e a good work 
to destroy the enemies of agriculture, 
because by laying waste the culk- 
vateil soil they cause great damage to 
the good creation. 

^ Tills iiHcl tlio £o11i>wui£ versos xe- 
fer to the breaking of solemn pro- 
Buses (ciillod Ttiithvdt see Vend, iv.) 
and apostasy. . 

8 The meaning is that a man, who 


does not assist in punisliing suob 
crimes as aiioatasy and promise-lireak- 
ing, is himself an infidel and no more 
to be recognised as a member of the 
Zoroastrian community. 

^ This verso is ouo of the most cole- 
brated prayers used by the Parsi.s 
now-a-days. It is the so-called Srosli 

hy. 
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me first acquainted witli tliee as tlie most venerable being, 
as the beneficent rigiiteous Lord ? 1 Tlie true sayings 
revealed by tlie maker of the earth 2 come to my hands liy 
means of thy good mind. 

10. Whatever man, or woman, 0 Ahuramazda! per- 
forms the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this 
(earthly) life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, 
and spreading thy rule through the good mind, as well as 
gratifying all those men, who are gathered round me, to 
adore (the heavenly spirits) ; all these I will lead over the 
bridge of the gatherer (heavenly bridge ^ to Paradise). 

I I. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who by their (atrocious) actions, endea- 
vour to destroy human life. Actuated by their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge of the 
gatherer, to remain for ever in the dwelling-place of de- 
struction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Pryfiiia the 
true rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the 
(Iranian) tribes, and their allies, thou fencedst wdth stakes 
the earths settlements. Thus xihuramazda, having fenced 
them all, assigned them to those men (liis ■worshippers) as 
property.^ 

13. Wfiioever amongst men pays reverence zealously 
to Spitama Zarathushtra, such a one is fit to deliver in 
public his lore. To him (Zarathushtra) Ahuramazda 
entrusted life (the existence of all good beings to protect 
them); for him he established through the good mind the 
settlements; him'we think to be your good friend (that is, 
of thyself and thy angels), 0 Pdghteous ! 

^ This refers very likely to the which can he facilitated to the de- 
ffSusk urvii, “ the soul of earth,” to oeiised by prayers recited for him. 
whose oracles the prophet was con- ^ Hero the origin of the gaithas, 
staritly listening. “ pos.sessions, estates,” so fretjuently 

2 Lit. “the cutter of the cow,” alluded to in the Zendavesta, is de- 
see p, 147. scribecL "We must understand by 

^ None can enter Paradise without them the original settlemonts of the 
having first passed the “ bridge of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks 
gatherer” the passing of on the part of nomadic tribes. 


■ . '■ ' ■;' ' < ■ ■ 
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14, ZamttasMm! Who “ 

in performing) the great -ffoik ? T yj j jj5pa I 

nnViUo* The very man to do it, IS Kara WsMaqra 

will worship through the words of the good mind aU those 

whom thou hast elected at the (heayenly) meeting 

14 Ye sons of HSehad-aspa Spitania! to you I will 
speak; heoause you 

means of yonr actions, the trutii, (^containt ; 
romiinndments of Ahiira, has been founded.. 

Trvterahle YrashSshtral Gothouwith those 

\Yhoni we both have elected for the benefit of the woild 
rthe ^'-ood bein<Ts), to that field where Devotion resides 
attended by Biliteoiisness, where the stores of the Good 
Mind inay^be acquired, where is the dwelhng-place of 
Aliurainazda (i.c,, Paradise), 

1". YTiero from you only blcssii^s, not cur^q ™- 

able wise dfiiml-sims ! are to be heard, always (pro J 
the o-oods of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, 
namely of Almraniazda himself, endowed with great inte - 

lectiu^p^^ him, who bestowed most favours on me, I 
collect all the best of my goods (acquired) through the 
Good Mind. But to their last shifts I ^ 

Mazda 0 righteous! who have put us to them. _ 
heLecii you to assist me. Such is my decision conceived 
according to my intellect and understanding. 

IQ Whoever makes this very life increase by means of 

righteousness, to the utmost for me, who am Zarathushtra 
myself/to him the first (earthly) and the other (spintuap 
life will he granted as a reward, together with all goods to 
be had on the imperishable earth. Thou art the very 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent, thou who 
art my friend, 0 Mazda ! 

1 wt « Burtli tliev used to pro- words can be heard from them. They 

nonffce'curses as well as blessings, were celebrated Magi {nagatm). 

But in Paradise only good, no baa, 
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Vin.— THE LAST THREE GATHAS (SPENTA-MAINYH, Tas. 
xlvii.-l. ; VOKU-EHSHATHREM, Yas. 11; YAHISHTOISHTI, 
Yas. liii) 1 

These three collections of ancient hymns are much 
smaller than the first two; the fourth and fifth consist 
only of one Ha (chapter) each. Merely a short account 
of them will he given, with a translation of a few verses. 
The several chapters, except the last of the third Gfitha 
(Yas. I), form nowhere a whole as regards composition, 
hut are generally mere collections of detached verses, 
which were pronounced on different occasions, either hy 
Zarathushtra himself, or hy his disciples. While in the 
first two Gathas the majority of the verses can he traced 
to Zarathushtra himself, in these last three GIthas most 
of the verses appear to he the work of the master’s dis- 
ciples, such as J amaspa, Trash&shtra, and Vislitdspa, and 
some verses are perhaps the work of their pupils, as they 
themselves are therein spoken, of (especially in Yas. li.) 
with great reverence. 

Yas. xlvii i. Ahuramazda gives through the beneficent 
Spirit, appearing in the best thought, and in recti- 
tude of action and speech, to this world (universe), 
perfection (Hanrvatfit) and immortality (Ameretat), 
wealth (Ivhshathra) and devotion (Armaiti).^ 

2 . From his (Ahuramazda’s) most beneficent spirit 
all good has sprung in the words which are pro- 
nounced hy the tongue of the Good Mind (hWi'd- 
mafia), and the works wrought hy the hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of earth). By means of such know- 
ledge Mazda himself is the father of all rectitude 
(in thought, word, and deed). 

Yas. xlviii. 4 . He who created, by means of his wisdom, 

^ See tlie author’s German work, only God and Spirit:, in 'whom good 
vol. ii. pp. 20-38 and 15S-217. and evil /both originate. All the 


2 Almramiizila is in this, and the Ameshaspentas {archangels) of the 
foRowing two versos, described as the later Paralism are only his gifts. 
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tlie good and evil mind in tliinking, 'worclSj and 
deeds, rewards Ms obedient followers with pro- 
sperity. Art Thou (Mazda!) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) exists? 

10. When will appear, 0 Mazda! the men of vigour 

and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the 
Soma) ? This diabolical art makes the idol-priests 
so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases (this pride).i , 

Yas, xlix. 4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated' by 
their base minds, cause mischief and ruin to the 
wealthy (settlers) through the spells uttered by 
their tongues, who are devoid of all good works and 
find delight in evil doings only ; such men produce 
the demons {dmai) by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 

5. Mazda himself, and the prayers (offered by men), 
and every one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti, 
(the earth), as well as all tliat are in Thy dominions, 
0 Ahura ! will protect this faith (Zoroastrian reli- 
gion) by means of the good (inborn) mind. 

11. The spirits (of the deceased) 2 are fighting against 
the wicked, evil-minded, evil-speaking, evil-doing, 
evil-thinking, disbelievers (in the true god, Ahura- 
mazda). §uch men will go to hell 1 

Yas. I 6. Zaratliushtra is the prophet who, through his 
wisdom 3 and truth, utters in words the sacred 
thoughts (mantras). Through his tongue he makes 
known to the world, the laws given by my ^ intel- 
lect, the mysteries Iiidden in my mind. 

^ This versa refers to the Briihmanic pire upon the kingdom of light ,'ind 
Soma worship, which, as the cause of goodness, is fravaslii, “ guardian 
so much evil, was cursed by Zara- spirit,” which name is, however, 
thushtra. See the second section of never to he met with in the GUthas. 
the fourth Essay. 3 Lit, “ through rmsda ” which 

^ In the original urvdnO, “souls.” word is, now and then, used in. the 
In the other books the common mime appellative sense “ wisdom.” 
of the spirits of the deceased pious ^ The speaker in this verse, as well 
Zoroastrians, who are fighting against as in the whole sotli chapter, is the 
the attacks made by the hellish em- gSushiirvd. 
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10. All tlie luminaries witli their bright appearances, 
all that is endowed with a radiant eye by the good 
mind, stars and the sun, the day’s foreteller, wander 
(in their spheres) to Thy praise, 0 righteous Aliura- 
mazda! 

Yas. li. 6 . Aliuraniazda bestows, through His power, the 
best of all upon him who brings offerings to j)lease 
Him ; but the worst of all will fall to the lot of him 
who does not worship God in the last time of the 
world (when the good is engaged in a hard struggle 
against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water, and trees, 
give me immortality (Ameretfit) and prosperity 
(Haurvatfit), 0 Mazda, most beneficent spirit 1 Those 
everlasting powers I will praise with a good mind. 

15. Zarathiishtra assigned in times of yore, as a re- 
ward to the Magavas 1 the Paradise where first of 
all Mazda Himself had gone ! You (0 Amesha- 
spentas!) have in your hands through your good and 
true mind those two powers ^ (to obtain everlasting 
life). 

16. Kavl VishtHspa obtained, through the possession 
of the spiritual power (niaga), and through the 
verses which the good mind had revealed, that 
knowledge which Ahuramazda Himself, as the cause 
of truth, has invented. 

17. Prashdshtra, the noble, wished to see my High- 
lands {hcrcMidha kcJirpa, i.e., Bactria), to propagate 
there the good religion. May Ahuramazda bless 
this undertaking ! cry aloud that they may aspire 
after truth ! 

18. The wise Jilmdspas, the nohle, the illustrious, who 
have the good mind with truth, prefer the settled 

1 This word is the original form of it seems to have denoted the earliest 
“Magi,” which name was given in followera of ^iarathiishtra. 
later times to all tlie Persian prie-sts. ^ These are Amereidt, and Haurra- 
Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions tSt., the last two of the seven srch- 
is magush. According to this verse angels in theParslism of later times. 




1 This can be understood only, if tribes, who were inimical to this new 
one bears in mind, that the iSoro- mode of life, continued to lead the 
astrian religion arose at the time of pastoral life of their ancestors. Agri- 
ti’ansition from pastoral life to agri- culture was considered as a religious 
culture. The kindred Brahmauical duty by the ancient Zoroastrians. 


life,i saying : Let me liaye it, because I cling to Thee, 
0 Ahuramazda ! 

Yas. liii. i. It is reported that Zarathuslitra Spitama pos- 
sessed the best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him 
all that may be obtained by means of a sincere 
worship, for ever, all that promotes the good life, 
and he is giving the same to all those who keep 
the words, and perform the actions, enjoined by the 
good religion. 

IX.— -YASNA HAPTAHIIAITI, AND THE MINOll TEXTS OF THE 
OLD YASNA. 


The Tasm or as its name indicates, the 

Yasua of seven His (comprising the sections from Yas. 
XXXV. to xli.), though written in the GItlia dialect, is to be 
distinguished from the GIthas. It is undoubtedly very 
old, but there is no sufficient evidence to trace it to Zara- 
thushtra himself. Its contents are simple prayers, in 
prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazcla, the Arnesha- 
spentas, and the Travashis ; to the fire, as tlie symbol of 
Almramazda who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. xxxvi. 
i); to the earth and other female spirits (called gmd, 
“'wife,” Greek, gyni, see Yas. xxxviii. i), such as the angel 
presiding over food (Md, corresponding to ild, a name 
of the earth in tlie Veda), devotion, speech, &c. ; to the 
vimters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation. Compared with the Gathas, they 
represent the Zoroastrian religion not in its original un- 
altered, but in a somewhat developed and altered state. 
The high philosophical ideas rrhieh are laid down in Zara- 
tlrashtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and par- 
tially personified ; and the philosophical, tlieological, and 
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moral doctrines have given way to the custom, which has 
lasted to the present time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of a good nature, irrespective of their being mere 
abstract nouns (such as As/m, “rightlulness, truth” or 
Voh 4 man 6 > “good thought”), or real objects (such as 
waters, trees, or fire). The formula, with which here and in 
the later Yasna (for which the Yastia haptanJiaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model) the prayers begin, viz,, 
yammaidi, “ we worship,” is entirely strange to the G-atlias, 
as well as the invocation of waters, female spirits, &c. ; 
even the name Amedliaspenta (except in the heading of Yas. 
xxviii. I, see p, 147) as the general term for the highest 
angels, and the term FravasM, which is so extremely fre- 
quent in the later Avesta literature, are never to be met 
with in those metrical compositions. 

Although the Yasna Kaptaiihaiti is more recent than the 
Gathas, still it has just claims to he considered as more 
ancient and original than the sections of the later Yasna. 
Avery striking proof, besides the difference of dialect, is 
that the objects of umrship are much fewer than in the 
later prayers • thus, for instance, the six seasons, the five 
divisions of the day, the five G§.thas, Zoroaster, the sacred 
twigs (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa), &c., are never 
mentioned in the Yasna of seven chapters. It formed 
originally a separate hook, and was very likely composed 
by one of the earliest successors of Zoroaster, as it stands 
intermediate between the Gathas and the later Yasna, in 
point of style. 

The following are some extracts from it:— - 
Yas. XXXV. I. We worship Ahnramazda the righteous 
master of righteousness. We worship the Amesha- 
spentas (tfiie archangels), the possessors of good, the 
givers of good. We worshij) the whole creation of 
the righteous spirit, both the spiritual and earthly, 
all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasnian 
religion. 






m 
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2. We praise all good tlioiiglds, all good words, all 
good deeds, wliicli are and will 1)6 (wliicli arc being 
done and wliicli liave been done),i and we likewise 
keep clean and pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Aliuramazda, tlioii rigliteous liappy being! we . 
strive to tliink, to speak, and to do, only wliat of 
all actions may be best fitted to promote tlie two 
lives (tliat of tlie body and that of the sonl). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these 

best works (agriculture) to grant us beautiful and 
fertile fields, to the believer as well as to the un- 
believer, to him who has riches as well as to him 
who has no possession. _ 

1-as. xxxvii. I. Thus we worship Aliuramazda, who 
created the spirit of earth and righteousness, and 
who created the good waters and trees, and the 
luminaries, and tile earth, and all good things. 

2. Him w'e worship by the first prayers which were 
made by the spirit of earth, because of his ]30wer 
and greatness and good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura 
names which were chosen by Mazda himself, and 
which are the most beneficent. We worship him 
with our bodies and souls. We worship him as 
(being united with) the spirits (Travashis) of righte- 
ous men and w^omen. 

4. We worship righteousness, the all-good (Ashem 
vahishtem), all that is very excellent, beneficent, 
immortal, illustrious, every thing that is good. 

Yasna xii. is written in the Giitha dialect, and contains 
a formula, by which the ancient Iranians, who were weary 
of worshipping the Devas (Brahmanical gods) and of the 
nomadic life, were received into the new religious com- 
munity established by Zarathushtra Spitama. 

1 The words vcrezycMnnanamcJid words, yadacM “(yet) now,” and 
vdrerczyavinmilmchd are evidently a?i2/adacM, “ not now,” ie., either in 
only an explanatory note on the rare the futm'e, or in the x>ast. 
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1. I cease to be a Deva (worshipper), I profess to be a 
Eoroastrian Mazdayasniaii (worshipper of Aharamazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a dovotee of Ahum, a praiser of 
the immortal benefactors (Anieshaspentas), a worshipper 
of the immortal benefactors. I ascribe all good things to 
Ahiiramazda, who is good, and has good, who is righteous, 
brilliant, gioiions, who is the originator of all the best 
things, of the spirit of nature Q/dush), of righteousness, of 
the luminaries, and the self-shining brightness which is in 
the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the beneficent Armaiti, the 
good ; may she be mine ! I abominate all fraud and in- 
jury committed on the spirit of earth, and all damage and 
destruction of the charters of the Mazdayasniaiis. 

3. I allow the good spirits, who reside on this earth in 


the good animals (as cows, sheep, &c.), to go and roam 
about free according to their pleasure, I praise, besides, 
all that is offered with prayer to promote the growth of 
life. I will cause neither damage nor destruction to the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnians, neither witli my body nor 
my soul. 

4. I forsake the Bevas, the wicked, bad, wrongful origi- 
nators of mischief, the most baneful, destructive, and basest 
of beings. I forsake the Bevas and those like Bevas, the 
sorcerers and those like sorcerers, and any beings wliatever 
of such kinds. I forsake them with thoughts, words, and 
deeds ; I forsake them hereby publicly, and declare that 
all lie and falsehood is to he done away with. 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathuslitra, at the time 
when Ahuraniazda was holding conversations and meet- 
ings with him, and both were conversing with each other, 
forsook the Bevas, so do I forsake the Bevas, as the righteous 
Zarathushtra did. 

7. Of what party the waters are, of what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature ; of what party Almra- 
mazda is, w^ho has created tliis spirit and the righteous 
man; of what party Zarathiishtiu, and Kavd Vishtfispa, 
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and Frasli6slit;ra, and Jamtlspa were; of wliat party all tlie 
ancient fire-priests (Sdsfiyanto), the righteons spreaders of 
trutlp were — of the same party^ and creed (am I). 

8. I am a Mazdayasnian, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian. 
I profess this religion hy jiraising and preferring it to 
others (the Deva religion). I praise the thought which 
is good, I praise the word which is good, I praise the work 
which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion, and the righteous 
hrotlierhood whicli it establishes and defends against ene- 
mies, the Zoroastriaii Ahiiryan religion, which is the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous of all that are, and 
that wilt be. I ascribe all good to Ahuramazda. This 
shall be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasnian 
religion. 

X. — THE LATER YASHA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Avesta language, is of much less importance, as regards 
the history of the Zoroastriaii religion, than the older 
Yasna. Its contents are, however, of various natures, and 
consist evidently either of fragments of otlier books, or of 
short independent wuitings. Thus, for instance, the chap- 
ters i.-viii. contain the preliminary prayers to the Ijashne 
ceremony (see p. 139) ; chapters ix.-xi, refer to the pre- 
paration and drinking of the Homa juice ; chapter Ivii. is 
a Yasht, or sacrificial prayer, addressed to the angel Srosh ; 
chapters xix.-xxi. are commentaries (Zend) on the most 
sacred prayers, Tatlia ali’t miryo, Ashem voJiu, and YinM 
hdtdm. 

Eefraining from giving a full account of it, we shall 
notice here only some remarkable passages, and translate 
a few extracts. 

In Yas. viii. 5-8 tliere is a short prayer, concluding 
with a benediction hy the high-priest, the two last verses 

^ The word used is wmtna, wcna, lit. “ choice” (mr, “to choose”) j it 
is, then, applied to religion. 
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of wliidi* are of particular interest. The liigii-priest, who 
calls himself Zarathushtra (see p. 1 88), addresses all the 
heads of the various divisions of the Iranian empire as 
follows;' — 

7. I, who am Zarathushtra, exhort the heads ^ of houses, 
villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahnryan religion. 

8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole rightful 
creation, and I ciirse^ the distress and wretchedness of the 
whole wrongful creation. 

I. — H6va Yasht. 

Chapters ix. and x., which compose the so-called Emm 
TasJit, are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but 
belong to that extensive class of Avesta literature which 
is known by the name of Yashts, or sacrificial invocations 
of a special spiritual being, and which we shall describe 
hereafter. As to style, these two chapters contain no 
prose, but on close incpiiiy we find they consist of verses, 
and at the end (Yas. x. 19) they are even called gdthdo, 
“ hymns.” The metre itself is near the Sanskrit Anusli- 
tubh (four times eight syllables, with the cesiira in the 
middle of every half verse), which has given origin to the 
common Shlokas, but it is apparently often irregular. 
Each half verse consists of seven to nine syllables, the 
normal measure being limited to eight. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre, the 
commencement of this Yasht is here subjoined; 3 — 

^ The word used is fratcma (S. pra- ® For Messing and cursing one and 

“ first” It is one of the Per- the same word is used, djrtiumi. 
sian words wliich are to be found in The same peculiarity is to be observed 
the Old Testament. Its form there in the old Hebrew word to give 
is (fw/ is the Hebrew plural a blessing, and to curse, 

suffix), by winch the grandees of the ® cj’cia to be read as a single sylla- 
Persian empire are meant. In the ble, and the short e does not generally 
sense of ‘ ‘ head, chief, ” the word rata constitute a separate syllabla 
is more usual in the Avesta. 
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ffdvanim d ratdm d 
morning prayer at time at 
dtarem pairi yaodidatheute7ii 

(wlio was) fire everywhere cleaning 
& dim percsad ZamtJiushtrd : 
Him asked Zarathnshtra : 

asivafd 
having bodies 

gaiiihti qmivatd anmhaM ? 
body, brilliant, 


Yispahd m^Aush 
of the whole life 


IlaornC 

Hiioiua 

Honia 
fnt mam 
me 


aakava 

righteous 

asJiava 

righteous 

hunmnuha 


immortal? 
ddmoskd ; 
death-removing : 

ddraoshd; 
death-removing ; 
qaretM ; 


squeeze out to taste (me) j 


yatha 

as 


md nparacJiid 
me the other all 


Aaomd updid ZarathiisMrem 

Homa came to Zarathnshtra 

gdthdosclia srdvayantem. 

and hymns singing. 

E6 nare aid yim azem 

Who, man, art thou? whom I 

sraSshfem dddaresa qaM 
the best I have seen of his own 

dad iM atm paiti-aokhta 
Then tome that one answered 

Azem ahmi Zarathushtra 1 
1 am 0 Zarathushtra I 

dmdm ydsayuTia Spitcmal 
to me bring worship, 0 Spitama ! 
avi mdm staomaini stdidhi, 

. on me in praising 

saoshyantt stavdn. 

fire-priests praised. 


Tlie word Homa, which is identical with the Vedic word 
Boma, is used in two senses in the Zend-Avesta. .First it 
means the twigs of a particular tree,l the juice of which is 
extracted and drunk before the lire ; secondly, they un- 
derstand hy it a spirit who has poured his life and vigour 
into that particular plant. There were many stories cur- 
rent in ancient times about the miraculous effects of the 
drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea for all diseases), 
which led to the belief, that the performance of this cere- 
mony (which is only the Soma worship of the Brahmans, 
very much reformed and refined) proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a hymn 
(preserved in Yas. ix.), xvhich contains an enumeration of 
the miracles effected by Homa, composed in his honour. 

The following is a translation of the first part of this 
Yasht; — 

Yas. ix. I. In the forenoon (Havan Gah) Homa came 
to Zarathushtra, while he w'-as cleaning around the fire, 2 

^ The Diisturs ohtuia them from ® Meaning, probably, that he was 
Persia in a dried state. For their averting evil from the fire by feeding 
preparation, see section I. 3, of the it around with fuel, 
fourth Essay. 
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and chanting the Gilthas. Zarathushtra ashed him ; Who 
art thou, 0 man ? i who appearest to me the finest in the 
whole material creation, having such a brilliant, immortal 
form of your own.2 

2. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death ; I am, 0 Zarathushtra ! Homa the righteous, 
who expels death. Address prayers to me, 0 Spitama! 
and prepare me (the Horn juice) for tasting. Hep eat 
about me the two praise hymns , 3 as all the other Sosh- 
yants repeated them. 

3. Then spake Zarathushtra: Eeverenee to Homa! 
Who was the first who prepared thee, 0 Homa ! for the 
material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon him ? 
What reward did he obtain ? 

4. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Yivanh 3 ,o was the first man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him, yima-khsha6ta (Jamslied) who had abundance of 
flocks, the most glorious of those born, the most sun-like 
of men; that he made, during his reign over her (the 
earth), men and cattle free from death, water and trees 
free from drought, and they were eating inexhaustible food 

5. During the happy reign of Yima there was neither 
cold nor lieat, neither decay nor death, nor malice pro- 
duced by the demons ; father and sou walked forth, each 

fifteen years old in appearance. 

# . 

1 Some MSS. of tlie Yasna witli- has been translated into Pahlavi, 
out Pahlavi insert here the phrase : the usual language of the present 
Mithrd zaydd Zavathushtrem, “may Zend. 

Mithra favour Zarathushtra,” This ^ The phrase amereca Selina, 
is evidently an Avesta phrase for- “0 imperishable pillar of life,” con- 
merly existing in the Pahlavi com- eludes the commentary on this sen- 
mentary, but now translated into tence, and is another fragment of the 
Mitrdh kh'dpo dito ZaratHshtar, axiH original Zend, 
the commentary implies that this was ® Beading staomaini, instead of 

a friendly salutation I'U'offered by staomainS. The two hymns may be 
Homa on his arrival. Here we have the two chapters of this Yaslit (Yas. 
a distinct trace of a commentary, or ix. and x,), or the two Homa rituals 
Zend, in the Avesta language, which (Yas. i,to xL and xii. to xxvii,). 

M 


lyS 


homa yasht. 


6 mo was tto second man who prepamd thee 0 
Homa ! for the material world ? What teing was 
«+nwpd ii-non Mm 1 What reward did lie obtain . 

rSpon answered me Homa the nghteons, who 

A n A til wva was the second man who xn'ejiared 

expels death ^Ath y< liestowed 

^ ^ Toward he ohtained, that a son was born 
upon (R-Mun) of the hero tribe,! (8.) who 

*° 'r tbeSoriientfT/ulDahfikawhioh had three mouths 

r TT.ls sTx eVes a thousand spies.^ which was of 
TTnmts ^nuthfa ’fiendish destroyer, an evil, a devas- 
tator of the Gnlthasl (settlements), a 
o floclirover of most enormous strength, and (whicb) An^ o 
"h F«Sced hr tho materiid world for the destrnc- 

tron of the settlements of righteousness. ^ 

o Who was the third man who prepared hee, 0 Homa! 
tor th JLatevial world 1 What blessing was bestowed upon 

him ? What reward did he obtain ? . i n wlin 

10. Thereupon answered me Homa the rig i ® 
expels death: Thrita the most useful (of the fa j) 
the Samas was the third man who prepared me for the 
material world; this Messing was bestowed upon Mn, 
this reward he obtained, that two sons were horn to hi , 
Ilrvaidishaya and Keres-aspa; the one was a judge ad- 
ministerin-T justice, the other a youthful hero who woie 
rsidelock”t ini carried a club, (ii.) wbo slew 
SrwTaS which devoured horses and men, winch was 


1 Tiiis is tlie literal translation of 
sHraijdo which may, liowever ho 
the name of a locality. The Pahlavi 
translation is aMr-vis, “ ofainllap 
of resources and it explains afzav 
vUh hv “his house became numer- 
ous fro'm the continued residence of 
his forefiithers, and was rotamed by 
the oppression of Dahak; and his 
authority was that he preserved the 
relatives ivho had disappeared. 

2 In Pahlavi hazdr wydstdr aduc}- 
ako pavan gOharako, “ a thousand 


3 Reading (jaUhd-vayd, in accord- 
ance with several old MbS. _ 

The Pahlavi commentary contains 
the imperfect Avesta phrase^:. k 6 
timmn yini Ahurm mazddm, who 
(worshipped) thee who art Ahura- 
mazda?” probably. ^ 

fi The Pahlavi translates gaesusH 
by f/few = Pers. gSs-bar, “ringlet- 
wearing.” Compare the epithet 
kapardin, “wearing braided hair, 
applied to the Vasishthas, Rxgveda, 
vii. 83, 8. 
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poisonous and yellow, over wliicli yellow poison flowed 
a liand’s-breadth liiglid On wliich Keresdspa cooked 
a lje\’'erage in a caldron at tlie mid-day hour, and tlie 
serpent scorched, hissed, sprang forth, away from the 
caldron, and npset the boiling "water; Iveresaspa hFarema- 
ndo fled aside frightened. 

12. Who was the fotirth man who prepared thee, 0 
Homa! for the material world? What blessing "was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain 1 

13. Tliereupon answered me Homa the rigliteous, who 
expels death : Pourushaspa was the fourth man who pre- 
pared me for the material world; this blessing was be- 
stowed upon him, this reward he obtained, that thou wast 
born to him, thou 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! of the house 
of Pourushaspa, (who art) opposed to the demons, and of 
the Ahura religion. (14.) Famous in Airy ana- vaejo thou, 
0 Zaratliushtra ! first recitedst the Ahuna-vairya four ' 
times, with pauses between the verses, 2 each successive 
time with a louder recitation .3 (15.) Thou madest all the 
demons hide themselves beneath the earth,. -who formerly 
flew about the earth in. liunian shape, O Zarathushtra ! 
■who wert the strongest, firmest, most active, swiftest, and 
most triumphant of the creatures of the two spirits (Spento- 
inainyiish and Aiigi o-mainyiish). 

16. Then spake Zarathushtra; Peverence to* Homa! 
good is Homa, well-created is Homa, rightly created, of a 
good nature, healing, well-shaped, well-performing, suc- 
cessful, golden-coloured, with hanging., tendrils, as the 


^ The Pahlavi say-s, “as high as a 
horse ; ” it also quotes the following. 
Avesta phrase : JchshvaSpaya minaiti 
baremish, “the angry one(?) strikes 
by darting.” 

2 The epithet vt-hercilnmntm, is 
from the root &ar = Sans, hhi’i—kri, 
“to take.” In the Brahmanical 
ritual viharati (originally vibhamti) 
is a technical term for pausing after 
eaeb mda, while reciting verses, 


liter.ally taking asunder the verses. 
The Ahuna-vairya formula consists 
of three such pad:is, lines, or verses. 

® This practice of gradually raising 
the voice with each successive recita- 
tion, is also observed- in the HoM 
ritual of the Brahmans.. 

^ The Pahlavi translation has narm- 
tdk, “with soft tendrils p’ but ndm- 
ycisush must be traced to the rout 
nmi, “to bend downwards. ” 
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best for eating and tbe most lasting provision for the 
sonl.l 

17. 0 yellow (Homa)! I keep in thee by my word 2 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory, health, 
healing, advancement, growth, vigour to the whole body, 
understanding of subjects of every kind. I keep in (thee 
by my. word) that (power) that I might wander freely in 
the world, putting an end to troubles (and) annihilating 
the destructive powers ■ (of the enemies of the good 
creation). (18.) I keep in (thee by my word) that (power) 
that I might put down the troubles caused by those whose 
very nature is to give troubles, such as the demons and 
(bad) men, the sorcerers and witches, the oppressors, 
wizards, and idol-priests, the criminals with two legs, the 
apostates with two legs, the wolves with four legs, of the 
army with a ■wide front, shouting and flying (in the air).3 

19. On this first wallc^ I ask from thee, 0 Homa! who 
expellest death, the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
the splendid, the all-radiant with its own brilliancy. On 
this second walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest 
death, the health of this body. On this third walk I ask 
from thee, 0 Homa! -who expellest death, the long life of 
the soul. 

1 Tlie term p&thmainya means “re- the Yeda, sweeping tlirougli tlie air, 
maitiing ou the way,” hence provi- who ai'e all represented as shouting 
sions for a journey. and niahing a noise. 

® The words nt mrnyS, “I call ^ That the word ydnem has here 
down,” are here used technically in its primitive meaning of' “walk” 
the sense of binding by calling to- (from “to go”) is clear from the 
getlier, so that none of the powers practice of the Parsi priests who, 
may be dissipated. In the Bi-alnnani- during the Homa ceremony, walk 
cal Soma ritual this is done by reoit- about six times round the sacred fire 
ing eight mantras before the juice is with the Horn, and each time a dis- 
extracted from the Soma twigs, tinot blessing seems to he asked for. 

3 The term davditkydo must be Nearly the same ceremony is per- 
traced to the root du, “ to talk {as formed by the Brahmans, when they 
an evil being),” and is very appro- put the Soma twigs on a cart, and 
I>riato to this flying host of evils carry them round the sacrificial area 
which is analogous to the hand of in the six directions : east, west, 
Odhin among the Scandinavians, the south, north, up, and down (accord- 
■Wodan’s beer of the ancient Ger- ing to an ancient Aryan division), 
mans, and the host of Marutas of 
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20. On tins fonrtli •walk 1 ask from tliee, 0 Hoina ! wlio 
expellest death, that I may stand forth at "will, powerful 
(and) successful upon the earth, putting down troubles 
(and) annihilating the destructive powers. On this fifth 
walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest death, that 
I may stand forth as victor (and) conq[ueror in battle upon 
the earth, putting down troubles (and) annihilating the 
destructive powers. 

21. On this sixth walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa I who 
expellest death, that we may first become aware of a 
thief, murderer, (or) wolf ; may no one else become aware 
(of him) sooner! may we become aware of everything 
first 1 

22. Homa grants strength and vigour to those who^ 
mounted on white horses, wish to run over a race-course."*- 
Homa gives splendid sons and righteous progeny to those 
who have not borne children.^ Homa grants fame and 
learning to all those who are engaged in the study of 
books.s 

23. Homa grants a good and rich husband to those who 
have long been maidens, as soon as -he (Homa), the wise, 
is entreated. 

The verb talchshenti is a desidera- ing. It has been probably bon-owed 
tive form of the root tach, “ to run by Arabic, in the forms nvskhnt, “ a 
mndum is explained as “a horse” copy” (pi. mtsakh), and naifkM, the 
by tbo P.ablavi translator, but this name of Ariihic writing; for theses 
can he merely a guess ; it must bo words can have no real connection 
traced to the root or = Sans, ri, “to with the Anabic root nasakha, “he 
move, go, instigate,” and is hero obliterated, abrogated.” The appli- 
takeu as “ a race-course.” cation of a general term for “book ” 

2 So the Pahlavi translator under- to sacred writings in particular, is 
stands the word Aztzanditihish, but common to many religions ; thus the 
in that case the iirefix must be mis- Brahmans use the word (jrantha^ 
written for the privative a, which denotes any literary cornposi- 

s This is the only occurrence, in tion, for the Vedic writing.s, and in 
the extant Avesta, of the word MahS-rdsh^ra the compound dasha- 

which is applied, in later writings, grantM, “one who knows the ten 
to the twenty-one books, or divisions, Granthas by heart,” refers solely to 
of the Zoroastrian writings ; here, the Vedic writings, for the ten Gran- 
however, it is probably used in the thas ai'c the Saiihitlt, Pada, Er4h* 
generiil sense of “book," and even manam, Arana (always vised there 
nowadays Parsi writers sometimes for Arany»ha by the 'Brahmans), and 
apply the term to any Avesta writ- the six VedilngaA 
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24. Homa deposed Kerestdiiil from liis sovereignty, wliose 
lust of power liad so increased that he said : No athrava’s 
(fire-priest’s) repetition of the apam aiwislitish 2 approach 
of the waters”) shall be tolerated in my empire, to make 
it prosper ; (and) he would annihilate all that are prosperous, 
(and) put down all that are prosperous by destroying them. 

25. Hail to thee who art of absolute authority through 
thy own strength, 0 Homa ! hail to thee! thou knowest 
many sayings rightly spoken. Hail to thee 1 thou askest 
for no saying but one rightly spoken. 

26. Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, spirit- 
fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Paurvas^ 
[(Pazand) the good Mazdayasnian religion] ; then thou 
art begirt with it, (when growing) on the summit of the 
mountains, to make lasting the words and long accents ^ of 
the sacred text 

^ It is evident, from the context, the four Vedas, in his introduction 
that Keresilni is the name of some to the MahiibhS,shya, where the 
enemy of the Athrava religion, and words; shan no devtrhhishtaye re- 
there can be little doubt that he is present the x\.tharva-veda. 
the Krishiinu of the Vedic books, ^ -tiig -word Panrva we readily 
who appears as the guardian of the recognise the Persian name of the 
Soma in heaven (Aitareya BiAhm. iii. Pleiades, which is variously written 
26); he is represented as an archer pard, parvah, partin, and parvtz; 
(Itigveda ix. 77, 2 ; x. 64, 8 ; iv. 27, 3), this pants is given as the name of 
and identified with fire (Vfijasaneyi the third and fourth, lunar mansions 
safihita v. 32, Shflnkhayana shrauta- in the Bundahish (p. 6, Westerg.), 
sutras vi. 12, Eaghuvaiisha ii. 49). corresponding to the Indian Naksha- 
As a iiersonage Kpshami appears to tras (Pleiades) SlikI roMni 

represent “ liglituing,” and perhaps a (Aldebaran and Hyades) ; the fifth 
particular kind of it. Nakshatra is mfigashiras (in the 

2 These words are evidently a head of Orion), over which Soma 
technical name for the Atharva-veda (—-Homa) is iiresiding deity (Tait« 
Safihita which commences, in some tiriya BiAhmanam hi. i, 2, 3) ; hence 
manuscripts, with the mantra : shan the constellation Orion is in advance 
nodevtrhhishtayadpiohhamiitni'ttaye, of the Paurvas on the moon’s path, 
in which both words occur; this and the epithet “leading the Paur- 
mantra is omitted at the commence- vas” is appropriate for Orion’s belt, 
mciit of the printed edition, but is The idea of Homa being begirt with 
given in i. 6, i, where it also occurs Orion’s belt, implies that the Homa 
again in the manuscripts alluded to. plant was supposed to he specially 
Th.at the Atharva-veda actually com- under the sideral influence of the con- 
menced with these words about 2000 stellation Orion, 
years ago, is clearly .shown by Patan- ^ The amidh&Ui must he 

jttli’s, quotation of the initial words of equivalent to Sans. abhid?Am, 
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27. 0 Homa! (tliou) lord of tlie house, lord of tlie clan, 
lord of the tribe, lord of the country, (thou) successful 
physician I further invoke thee for strength and pro- 
sperity for my body, and for the attainment of niucli 
pleasure .2 (28.) Keep far from us the vexations of (our) 
enemies ! divert the mind of (our) abusers i Whatsoever 
man in this house, in this clan, in this tribe, in this 
country, may injure (us), take strength from his feet! 
darken his intellect ! disorder his mind ! 

29. May he be paralysed in the feet! may he be 
palsied in the hands may he not see the earth irith 
(his) eyes! may he not see nature with (Ms) eyes! who 
injures our mind, or injures our body. 

30. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the 
yellow blackish 4 serpent, emitting poison for destroying 
the body of the righteous inan.s Strike a deadly blow, 
0 yellow Homa ! at the murderer who has wrought mis- 
chief, who angrily inflicts wounds for destroying the body 
of the righteous man. 

31. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at the im- 
pious tyrant in human form, who has a darting at the 
head<> for destroying the body of the righteous man. Strike 

“name, appellation, ’Word;” and he not be able to work with the 
the reading gardshcha (preferable hand.s!’' 

to gra-iiskcha) gives gam, whieli re- ■* Sima is here taken as equivalent 
presents Sans, guru, “ a long vowel,” to Sans, shydma, “ dark-eolcmred,” 
a very noticeable feature of tho from the root shyai, some derivatives 
G4thas. of which change shyd into sht. 

1 Literally, “ master of physicians ® The construction nds/tcm- 

(or doctor of medicine) through ndi aahaon6 is literally “ for the 
beneficence;” midhyd here must righteoxrs being made to lose (his) 
be equivalent to Sans, midya, body;” compare rMrd?;® siZr- 
physician,” or vaidyd, “ a drug,” pam, “that all should see the sun” 

^ Thrma must be tnaced to the (Rigveda, i. 50, i); Mrpem is not 
root tor = Sans, tyt, “to pass over, governed by puifi, hwt hj7idshemndi, 
attain ; ” and haokhtsknaM is to be and is to regarded as the aecn.sa- 
taken in the same sense as baosh- tive of the object which retains its 
7idoscha in Yt, iv. i, i.e,, “pleasure, original ctise when the active eoii- 
enjoyment,” compare Sans, hkuj, “to structionis changed to a passive one. 
enjoy.” ® This appears to he an allusion to 

® More literally, “ May he not be Zohak and his troublesome serpents, 
able to progress with the feet ! may 
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a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at tbe body of tlie dis- 
turber of righteousness, the impious, who destroys the life 
of this (Zoroastriaii) religion, by proposing thoughts and 
words, but not carrying them into action, for destroying 
the body of the righteous man. 

32. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body 
of tbe bewitching courtezan who causes madness, who 
acts as procuress, whose mind is unstable as a cloud 
driven by the wind, for destroying the body of the right- 
eous man. Strike a deadly blow, O' yellow Homa ! at 
whatever serves for destroying the body of the righteous 
man. 

Yas. X. I. Let the water-drops fall here for the destruc- 
tion of the Devas and Devis. May the good Sraosha slay 
(them) ! May Ashi-vanuhi (the spirit of fortune) take up 
her abode here ! May Ashi-vanuhi grant happiness here, 
in this sacred abode of Homa, the transmitter of right- 
eousness. 

2. I accompany thy preparation, at the beginning each 
time, with words of praise, 0 intelligent 1 when he (the 
managing priest) takes thy twigs. I accompany tliy pre- 
paration, in each successive act by which thou art killed 
through the strength of a man, with words of praise, 0 
intelligent ! 

3. I praise the cloud and the rain which make thy 
body grow on the summit of the mountains. I praise the 
high mountains where thou hast grown, 0 Homa ! 

4. I praise the earth, the wide-stretched, the passable, 
the large, the unbounded, thy mother, 0 righteous Homa ! 
I praise the earth that thou mayest grow, spreading fast 
(thy) fragrance, as thou growest on the mountain, 0 
Homa! wdth the good Mazdian growth; and that thou 
mayest thrive on the path of the birds {i.e., on high), and 
be, in fact, the source of righteousness. 

5. Grow ! through my word, in all stems, in all branch§s, 
and in all twigs. 

6. Homa grows when being praised. So the man wlio 
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praises him becomes more triumpliaut. The least extrac- 
tion of Hom-jnice, the least praise, the least tasting (of 
it), 0 Homa ! is (sufficient) for destroying a thousand of 
the Devas. 

7. The defects produced (by the evil spirit) vanish from 
that house, as soon as one brings, as soon as one praises, 
the healing Homa’s evident wholesomeness, Iiealing power, 
and residence in that village. 

8. For all other liquors are followed by evil effects,! but 
this which is the liquor of Homa is followed by elevating 
righteousness 2 (when) the liquor of Homa (is in him who) 
is grieved. 3 Whatever man shall flatter Homa, as a young 
son, Homa comes to the aid of Mm and his children, to be 
(their) medicine. 

9. Homa ! give me (some) of the healing powers where- 
by thou art a physician. Homa ! give me (some) of tlie 
victorious powers whereby thou art a victor. &c. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zara- 
thushtra, but was known at a much earlier period. Zara- 
thushtra is only said to have adopted it. P)Ut in the 
second division of the fourth Essay, we shall see that he 
was fighting against the Brahmanical Soma worship and 
trying to overthow it. 

2. — ^Yasna xix. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological 
commentary on the most sacred formula, Almna-vaArya, 
(Ilonovar). The following is a translation of this 
chapter : — 

1,2. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
witli creatures, righteous one ! Which was the word, 0 
Ahuramazda ! that thou spakest unto me,(wdnGh was) before 

1 Literally, “by tlie cruel ASsb' ® Or perhaps, “the liquor of Homa 
ma ” (Wrath, one of the demons). exhilarates.” 

2 Titei’idly, “ by Asha who is curry- 
ing up.” 
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the heavens, hefore the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, before the trees, before -the fire, son of Ahura- 
niazcla, before the righteous man, before the demons and 
savage men (cannibals), before the whole material world, 
before all good things created by Mazda, that are of right- 
ful origin ? 

3 , 4 . Then said Ahuramazda; This was the parts of the 
Ahnna-vairya, 0 Spitania Zaratlmshtra ! which I spake 
unto thee, (which was) before the heavens, before the 
water, &e. (as before), 

5 . These my parts of the Ahnna-vairya, when recited 
without mistake (and) without mispronunciation, are 
eq^iial, 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra ! to a hundred of the other 
principal stanzas (Gathas), recited without mistake (and) 
without mispronunciation. Even recited with mistakes 
(and) mispronunciation (they are) equal to ten other 
principals. 

6 . And whoever, in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitania Zarathnshtra! shall recall (mentally) 
one part of the'Ahuna-vairya, or in the course of recalling 
shall mutter it, or in the course of muttering shall chant 
it, or in the course of chanting prays to it,^ his soul will 
I, who am Ahuramazda, carry all three times over the 
bridge to paradise ( VahisMem aliUm, “ the best life,” Bahisht 
in Pers.), [(Pazaud), to the best life, to the best righteous- 
ness, to the best luminaries.] 

7 . And whoever in' this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathnshtra I takes off in muttering a 
part of the Ahnna-vairya, either a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth of it, his soul will I, who am Ahura- 
mazda, separate from paradise, to such a distance in width 
and breadth as the earth is, [(P^zand) and the earth has 
the same width as breadth], 

8 . And I spake for myself this saying, about the heavenly 

^ Here the different ways of recital hymn, being considered a being) with 
are mentioned ; see p. 143. After the formula: Yazamaidd (we wor- 
chnntiiig, or reciting, sacred verses ship, i>ray to) Ahunem miiirn (tim 
one prays to them (the verse, or Ah una-vairya formula). 
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lord (a/wi), and eartlily master (ratii), before tlie creation 
of the lieavens, before the water, before the earth, before 
the trees, before the creation of the four-footed animals, 
before the birth of the righteous biped man, before the 
sun-composed matter for the creation of the archangels 
(Ameshaspentas). 

9. The more beneficent of my two Spirits 1 has produced, 
by speaking it, the whole rightful creation, which is, and 
was, and will be, through the operation of the actions of 
life towards Mazda.2 

10. And this is the highest saying of those sayings 
■which I have spoken, and do speak, and (which) are to he 
spoken ; for the nature of this saying is such that if the 
•whole material world had learned it, being preserved by 
reciting it, it would escape liability to destruction. 

11. And tliis our saying I proclaimed, and repeated, and 
counted (the repetitions), as it is for every being for the 
sake of the rigliteousiiess which is best. 

12. As he (who recites it) has here said that he has 
appointed it as heavenly lord (aim) and earthly master 
(mht), so he recognises him who is Ahuramazda as prior 
to the creatures, the first being the Mind. As he acknow- 
ledges it as the greatest of all things, so he acknowledges 
the creatures are (due) to it. 

13. That the good beings are (works) of Mazda he 
shows by reciting tJje third phrase (beginning with) mp- 
heush of the good ”). (With the words) clazdd manmiM 
(“ tlie giver of mind ”) he acknowledges it (the Aluma- 
vairya) from the first as the Mind. As (the word) mm- 
anlid thus makes it the producer for the Mind, he tlien 
makes it the heavenly lord of actions {slihjaothianam 


14, As he acknowledges it for the creatures through 

^ The two fspirits united in Alnira' ® These words {shlcymthnavain aa- 
mazda, as the one God, are spentd heush Mazddi) are qxioted from the 
mainymh, “the beneficent spirit,” second line of the Ahmia-vairya for- 
and aprd mwinymh, “the hurtful mula, and are again referred ti) in 
spirit.” Tersea 13, 14, 
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Mazda, so (lie does) this, that the creatures are his, (The 
phrase) TcMiathrem AJmrdi ('' the dominion is for Ahura ”) 
acknowledges it as thy dominion, 0 Mazda ! (The phrase) 
dregubyd vdstdrem (''protector for the poor”) acknow- 
ledges, as a friend to Spitama, the five phrases, the 
whole recital of the saying, the complete saying of 
Ahuramazda, 

15. The most excellent Ahuramazda proclaimed the 
Ahuna-vairya ; the Most-excellent, the Eternal, caused it to 
be repeated (after him). Owing to a pause Evil originated, 
but he restrained the Wicked One with this interdict : 
ETeither our thoughts, nor sayings, nor intellects, nor creeds, 
nor words, nor deeds, nor creative ideas, nor souls, agree. 

16. And this saying, uttered by Mazda, has three verses 
(lines), the four classes, the five chiefs, (and) a conclusion 
with liberality .1 How (arose) its verses ? (Through the 
W'ords) well-thought, well-spoken, well-done.2 

1 7. Through what classes ? The priest, warrior, agri- 
culturist, (and) artizan, through the whole duty pertaining 
to the righteous man, to think rightly, to speak rightly, to 
act rightly, to appoint a spiritual guide, (and) to fulfil 
religious duties, through which works the earthly settle- 
ments advance in righteousness. 

18. Which are the chiefs ? (Those) of the house, of the 
village, of the tribe, of the province, (and) Zarathiishtra as 
the fifth in those countries which are distinct from the 
Zarathushtrian Eagha.^ The Zarathushtrian Eagha has 

^ This is an allusion to the words seems to have been used, as we find 
dregubyd vdstdrem, “ protector for the traces of more than one form of the 
poor,” in the last phrase of the name in Greek writings. That one 
Ahuna-vairya, which evidently imply form should he used here, and the 
liberality, other iji the nezt phrase, is owing, no 

® These words, humatem MJcMem doubt, to the next phrase being a 
kmrshtem, contain the fundamental later addition to the text. It is also 
principles of Zoroastrian morality, possible that the regular ablative of 
and are repeated habitually on many Har/ha, which would be Eaghaj/dd or 
occasions, Eaijhayad, might become EafCid by 

® The word Eaj6i<} is the' ablative the change of aj/aintoad, i, 6i, which 
of a crude form E.aji, a softer form change would probably occasion the 
of Eaghi, which, variant of Eagha softening of gA into j. 
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four cMefs. ‘Wliicli are its chiefs ? (Those) of the house, 
of the village, of the tribe, (and) Zarathushtra as the 
fourth. 

19. What is ‘^'■well-thought”? The righteous original 
Mind. What is “well-spoken”? The munificent Word. 
What is “ well-done ” ? (That done) by the praising crea- 
tures, first in righteousness, 

20. Mazda proclaimed. What did he proclaim ? The 
righteous (Ahuna-vairy a) both spiritual and earthly. What 
was he who proclaimed the recital (of the Ahuna-vairya) ? 
The best ruler. As what (did he proclaim it) ? As true 
perfection, but not despotic authority {i.e., subject to the 
ruler). 

3, — ^Yasna Ivii. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel 
Sraosha (Srosli), and is, therefore, called the Srosli Yasht, 
He is the personification of the whole divine worship of 
the Parsis. This Yasht is to be recited at the commence- 
ment of the night-time. 

2. We worship (the angel) Srosh, the righteous, the beau- 
tiful, the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, 
the master of truth, who of Ahuramazda’s creatures first 
worshipped Ahuramazda by means of arranging the 
sacred twigs (Barsom), who worshipped the Ameshaspen- 
tas (the archangels), who worshipped the two masters, the 
two creators 1 (tlmdrcsMdra) who create all things. 

3. For his splendour and glory, for his power and 
victory, for his praying to the angels (in our behalf), I will 
worship him with an audible prayer and wuth the offering 
of consecrated water {zaothm). Maybe come to help us, 
he, the victorious, righteous Srosh ! 

6. He who first arranged the bundle of sacred twigs 
(Barsom), that with three, that with five, that with seven, 
and that with nine stalks, those which were as long as to 

1 These are the two spirits spe7it6~mainymh md angrd^’matnyush, ixien- 
tioued ia the note to Yas. xix. 9. 
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go up to tlie kneeSj, and tliose wliicla went as far as tlie 
middle of tlie breast, (lie arranged tliein) to worsHp, to 
praise, to satisfy, and to extol the archangels. 

8. He who first sang the five Gathas of the righteous 
Spitania Zarathnshtra according to their stanzas and 
their sentences, distingiiisliing their high and low tones. 

10. He who wounds after sunset with Ms drawn sword 
the cruel demon Aeshemo (f.e., attack, rapine). 

15-18, He who slays the demon of destruction 
dmlcMi), who prevents the growth of nature, and murders 
its life. He who is the guardian and protector of the whole 
world here helow.i He who, never slumhering, preserves 
by vigilance the creatures of Mazda, He who, never slum- 
bering, protects by vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He 
who guards, with his sword drawn, the whole world sup- 
plied with creatures after sunset. He who never enjoyed 
sleep since the two spirits, the beneficent and the 
hurtful, created (the world) ; he is watching the territories 
of the good creation and fighting, day and night, against 
the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.2 He is never 
frightened nor runs away when struggling with the 
demons ; but all the demons must flee from him and hide 
themselves in darkness. 

21. He who has a palace with a thousand pillars erected 
on the highest summit of the mountain Alborz.^ It has 
its own light from inside, and from outside it is decorated 
with stars. He whose victorious sword is the Ahuna- 
vairya formula, the Yasna of seven chapters (see p. 170), 
the victorious Fsliusha-prayer (Yas. Iviii.), and afl. the 
sections of the Yasna. 

24. He who walks, teaching the religion, round about 

^ In tlie original (see tlie Mazanian Devas, several times alluded 
same in Yt. x. 103), •which has the to in the Zend-Avesta, are evidently 
same origin as the modern Persian the Divs of: Mazenderan, so well 
fariM, “ down, downwards.” known to the readers of the Shfl,h- 
The Pahlavi translators (who have nfimah. 

frdj, “forth, forwards”) misunder- ® In the Avesta “ the 

stood this rare word. high mountain,’' 

^ In the original jwdzanj/a. These 
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tlie world. Aliiiramazda, yoliu-inan&, Asliem-valiislitem, 
Iviishatlira-vairya, Spenta-irmaiti, Haurvatdfc, Ameretlit/ 
the Ahuiyaii question, and the Ahinyan creed their 
respective angels) believed in this religion. 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that 
of the soul, 0 Srosh ! against death, against the attachs 
of evil spirits. &g. 


XI. — ^VISPARAD. 

The name Visparad (Av. ratavd) means “ all 

chiefs, or heads.” By this name a collection of prayers, 
composed of twenty-thi-ee chapters, is understood. They 
are written in the usual Avesta language, and bear a great 
resemblance, as regards their contents, to the first part of 
the later Yasna (chap, i-xxvii.). They refer to the same 
ceremony, as does that part of the Yasna, viz., to the pre- 
paration of the sacred water, and the consecration of cer- 
tain offerings, such as the sacred bread, the twigs of 
with a twig of the pomegranate - tree, and the 
obtained from them (called FaralLoma), fruits, bu^^^b 
hair, fresh milk, and flesh, which are carried round 
the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it . 

•‘•fy 

eaten by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour cue 
ceremony is performed. These offerings, which are 
nothing but a remnant of the ancient Aryan sacrifices, 
so carefully preserved to this day by the Brahmans (see 
the fourth Essay), represent a meal, given to all the heads 
or chiefs (called raUis) of both the visible and invisible 
world, who are all severally invoked. In the first chapter 
of the Yasna, there are a good many more enumerated 
than in the first chapter of the Visparad. In the Yasna 
the enumeration of “the heads” begins with Ahurainazda 
and the archangels, while in the Visparad the invitation'-^ 


The six names after that of Ahu- 
ramazda are those of the archangels, 

2 Tlie formula is nivaSdhayimi han- 
Mrayitai, “ I invite and prepare for ” 


(Iprepai-e a meal and invite to it). 
With nivaidliay^mi compare the 
vedija of the Brahmans, ic., the food 
given to the gods. The Brahmans 
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commences with the heads of the spiritual {mainyava) 
and terrestrial (^ae^A^/a) world, the chiefs of aU that is in 
the water, in the sky, horn out of eggs, of what is walking 
on its face (quadrupeds), and of water crabs.i In this 
rough division of created living beings (of the good crea- 
tion only) the whole animal kingdom is comprised. The 
primary type of each class is its respective ratu or chief. 
After the chiefs of the animals, the six chiefs of the year, 
or the six seasons, 2 are enumerated, which are now called 
Gahanhars. These are believed to have been instituted 
by Ahuramazda in commemoration of the six periods, 
during which, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
world was created, and they are strictly observed by the 
Parsis to this day. The names of these six seasons are : — 
1, Maidhyu-zaremya (now 3d ISFovember); 2, Maidhyd- 
shema (now 2d January); 3, Paitish-Jiahya (now 1 8th 
March); 4, Aydthrcfna (now lyth April); S, Maidhjdirya 
•‘■bow 6th July); dd Sci'niaspatlwmedctya (now 19th Sep- 
'^j’p.ber), the season at -which great expiatory sacrifices 
'•wefie offered for the growth of the whole creations in the 
two last months of the year .4 

A f teethe six seasons, the chiefs of all the sacred prayers 

■begin all their ceremonies -witii the 
words, almm karwhyeA^l shall per- 
form a ceremonjp,” 

^ Chayranhdck^., “ who follow (the 
species) c/tajim,” Pers. cliangra^ “ a 
crab.” That crabs are creatures of 
Ahuramazda, is reported by Plu- 
tarch ; see xn ro, 

^ The ancient name for “ season ’* 
wa.s the word ratu itself, which is 
preserved in the oorresjjonding San- 
skrit r'Uu (the six seasons, as rejire- 
sentatives of the Creator Prajilpati or 
IJraliimi, are often mentioned ip the 
Vedio writings). But after the •em- 
ployment of this word in a more 
general sejisc, ydre was used for 
“season,” being evidently identical 
. with “year.” 

s This the name implies, and also its 


epithet “killerof ene- 

mies,” by which animals of the bad 
creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, 
ai'e to be understood. In the Bun- 
dahish this season is said to be about 
the vernal equinox, while Maidhy- 
ftirya is made to correspond with mid- 
winter, and MaidhyO-shema with 
midsummer; hut since the disuse of 
intercalary months,, the season-festi- 
vals have receded to the dates given 
in the text according to the Indian 
Parsi reckoning, or thirty days further 
hack according to the Persian Parsis. 

^ In the first period heaven was 
created, in the second the waters, in 
the third the earth, in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the animals, and in 
the sixth man. 
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(wliicli are believed to be angels), including more especially 
the Gathas, are invited, together with the female spirits 
(yAcwa), “ who give abundance of all things, and especially 
posterity;” also Ardvi Sdra AiifiMta (the heavenly water, 
see the Abdii Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behram, 
Mithra, liama-qilstar (presiding over food), the ruler of the 
country, the Zarathushtrofcema (supreme highpriest or 
Dasthr-i-Dastfirau), &c. 

After this general invitation of the spirits of all orders 
to come to the meal prepared for them, the water and Bar- 
som (sacred twigs) are presented to them as a welcome 
(chap, ii.). Several other invocations follow (chap. iii.). The 
chief priest, who 'superintends the whole ceremony, the 
Zaota (called .ffods in the Vedas), orders his subordinate 
priest Aid/wri Ilaspi,Adliva,ryu m the Vedas) to sum- 
mon the different orders of priests, the representatives of 
the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads of 
houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, &c. Very likely all chiefs of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged 
to be present at the time of the celebration of the Gahan- 
bars, fur which the Visparad seems to he particularly in- 
tended, and on which occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly then praises all good things (chap, 
iv.), after which the chief priest (Zaota) says, that he 
is the praiser and worshipper of Ahuramazda and the 
archangels, and that he is worshipping them with words 
and ceremonies (chap, v., vi.). Then the members of the 
congregation invoke several spirits, as Sraosha, Mithra, &c. 
(chap. vii.). 

After these introductory prayers,, the principal parts of 
the meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, but- 
ter, fresh milk, bread, fruits, and flesh, are consecrated and 
presented to the ehiei's of the whole creation (chaps, ix.-xii.). 
A'fter the whole meal lias been offered in a solemn w'ay, 
the ritual concludes wdth a series of prayers and invoca- 
tions, in which, however, nothing remailcable occurs. 
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XII.— YASHTS. 

The name Yasht (yisliti, " worship hy prayers and sacri- 
fices”) is applied to certain collections of prayer and 
praise, of which there are twenty extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard’s 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (pp. 143-293). Their chief 
difference from the , prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, 
that each of them is devoted to the praise and worship of 
one divine being only, or of a certain limited class of divine 
be.ings, as Almramazda, the archangels (Amshaspends), the 
heavenly water Ardvi Shra’Anahita, the snn (Mithra), the 
star Tishtrya, the Fravashis, &c., whereas in the Yasna 
and Yisparad all tliese beings are invoked promiscuously. 
The majority of these beings are called Yamtas’^ (now 
Izads) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours, by an enumeration of all the 
glorious feats achieved by the particular angel, and the 
miracles wrought by him, to induce him to come and enjoy 
the meal which is prepared for him, and then to bestow 
such a blessing upon the present worshipper, as had been 
bestowed by the angel upon his devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on close in- 
quiry we find they really contain, in several cases, metrical 
verses. They are to be traced to the songs of the Median 
bards, who are mentioned by Greek historians, and were 
the primary sources of the legends contained in the Shali- 
namah. For the legendary history of the ancient Iranians, 
and especially for a critical inquiry into the celebrated 
Shfdiiihmah, the Yashts are the most important part of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

In the following pages a brief summary of them is given, 
and occasionally some extracts are translated from the 
more interesting parts. 

1 CoiTe.spou(iiiig to the Veclic Ya- “ God,” 'is the plural of this word 
jata, “ a heiiig which deserves wor- Yazata, 
ship.” The raodern. Persian Yazddn, 
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I . Hoemazd Yasht. 

ZaTatlnislitra asked Ahiiramazda for tlie most effectual 
spell (mathra) to guard against tlie iiifliienee of evil spirits. 
He was answered by tlie Supreme Siiirit, tliat tlie utter- 
ance of tlie different names of Aliuraniazda protects best 
from evil. Thereupon Zaratlmslitra begged Aliiiraniazda 
to communicate to Mm tliese names, Aliuraniazda then 
enumerates twenty names. The first, for instance, is aJmii, 
“lam;” the fourth, asha-^xiMsUa, best righteous- 
ness” (the name of the archangel Ardibahislit) ; the sixth, 
“ I am the wisdom;” the eighth, “ I am the knowledge;” 
the twelfth, ahura, “ living ; ” the twentieth, “ I am who I 
amd M’azda” (aJmii yad ahmi mazddo). Ahuramazda says 
then iiirther : “ If you call me by day or at night by these 
names, I will come to assist and help you, the angel Srosh 
will then come to assist and help you, the spirits of the 
waters and the trees, and the spiiits of deceased rigditeous 
men will come to assist you.” Tor the utter defeat of the 
evil spirits, bad men, sorcerers, Parish (pairika), &g., a 
series of other names of Ahuramazda are suggested to Zara- 
thushtra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, the 
best fire-priest, &c. 

2. Haptan, AiiDiBAnisHT, and KhoedId Yasuts. 

In the Ilapttm TasM (i.e., the praise of the seven su- 
preme spirits) Aliuraniazda and the si,v archangels, who 
constitute the eelestial council, are invoked. The greater 
part of it is of no particular interest. At the end (Yt. ii, 1 1 ) 
there is a short spell, such as we find now and then in the 
Zend-Avesta. It is composed of short verses, each consist- 
ing of six or seven syllables, in the following maimer;- — 

^ Compare tlie explanation of the known to the i'eader.s of modern Per- 
name J ehovak, as given in Exod. iii, sian poetry, are evil spirits in the 
14; ehi/eh askir eJnjek, “I am who I Zend-Aveata, beeanae they seduce 
am.” men by their beauty. 

® The Paris, i.e., fairies, so -well 
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every evil siimt is slam, every evil spirit goes away, 
Yaikn Monaoiti aisMm mcMm. 

wlien lie hears these words. 

In the ArcUbaMsM Tasht, Aliuramazda requests Zara- 
thushtra to protect and promote the aslia vaJdsJita (now 
Ardibahisht), “the best righteousness,” by praising, in- 
voking, inviting (to sacrificial meals), worshipping, sing- 
ing, &c., in order to keep up the splendour and light of the 
luminaries, which is indispensable for the growth of the 
good creation. 

Zarathushtra is ready to obey the divine command, but 
he first wants to know the appropriate words wliich would 
have the effect proposed by Aliuramazda. The chief 
mafJira for this purpose is the Airyemd ishyS prayer (Yas. 
liv.).i Some spells follow, which are intended to remove 
diseases and evils of every kind, like the spells found in 
the Atharvaveda, and those used down to the present time 
hy wizards in Europe, as, for instance, “ Go away, diseases ! 
Go away, death I Go away, ye devils ! ” &c. 

Then the killing of the “ serpent seed ” {aAii-cMtlird), 
ie., all noxious creatures, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, 
snakes, &e., which are believed to be tbe mere disguises of 
evil spirits, is enjoined as meritorious, and contributing 
largely towards the growth of nature and preservation of 
light, which are both represented hy the archangel Ardi- 
hahisht. The last sentences of this Yasht occur also in 
Vend. viii. 21. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel KJiorddd 
(Ilmtrmidcl in the Avesta), which name signifies “com- 
pleteness, wholesomeness, health.” Ahiirainazda says to 
Zaratlmshtra : “ I created the Haurvatfids for the righteous 
men, and aids so that the archangels come to help them.” 

^ Addressed to Airyama, an angel men, and in possession of niimerons 
who is a friend and asaistunt of iiiotis resources. 
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As a cliief means of preserving tlie Ilanrvatfid, or .tlie same 
good condition in wliioli every being of the good creation 
has been created by Aliiiramazda, the recital of mdthras is 
recommended, together with the Barasliiiom ceremony (de- 
scribed in Vend. ix. ; see section xiv. 5). The mdtlwa, 
which is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly 
intelligible in a grammatical point of view ; the grammar 
of this and the two preceding Yashts being extremely bad. 
At the end Zaratinishtra is strictly ordered by Aliiiramazda 
not to communicate this effective spell to any other man 
than to a son, or brother, or relative, or to a priest of one 
of the three orders (tlirdyma, ie., Herhads, Mobads, and 
.Dasturs). Such interdictions of divulging mdthras, or 
spells, are not nnfrecxnent in the Yashts. 

3. Aban Yasht. 

This Taslit, which is of considerable length (thirty sec- 
tions containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi 
Sdra Andhita (now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess 
Anaitis of the ancient Persians, corresponding to the My- 
litta of the Babylonians, and the Aphrodite (Venus) of the 
Greeks. Her name Andliid is even stdl preserved in 
modern Persian, and well known to the readers of Hafiz. 
In this Yaslit she is always called by the three names just 
mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi means “ liigh, 
sublime,” sitra “ strong, excellent,” and andhita “ spot- 
less, pure, clean,” which terms refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : — 

i. Aliiiramazda calls upon Zarathushtra to worship Anil- 
hita, who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who 
defeats the devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who 
is to he worshipped and praised in this living world. She, 
as the giver of fertility, purifies the seed of all males, and 
the wombs of all females, and provides the latter at the 
right time with milk. Coming from one of the summits 
of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all other waters 
taken together, which spring out of this heavenly source. 
When she discharges herself into the ma Vouru-hasha, 
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tlien all its stores are ■widened. THs Iiearenly fountain 
lias a tlionsand springs and a tlionsand canals, eacli of them 
forty days’ journey long. Thence a channel goes through 
all the seven MsJivars, or regions of the earth, conveying 
everywhere x^ure celestial ‘water. She was created hy 
Ahuramazda himself for the henefit of the house, village, 
town, and country. 

iii. Her chariot is drawn hy four white horses, which 
defeat all the devils. 

Troin the fifth section, nearly to the end, all the praises 
which Anahita has received, and the rewards which she 
has granted to her devotees, are eniiinerated. 

V, Ahuramazda himself is said to have worshipped her, 
in order to secure her assistance in inducing Zarathushtra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his req^uest. 

vi. Jlaosliyanlm (ITosJiang in the Shlhndmah) sacrificed 
to her a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thou- 
sand young animals. She gave him strength to conquer 
all the demons and men, and to establish an empire. 

vii. Yima XlishaSta asked the same blessing 

from her which she readily granted, wliile she refused 
(viii.) to grant AzJii dahdJca's (Zohak, an incarnation of the 
devd) prayer for strength to kill all the men on the sur- 
face of the earth, (ix.) But she assisted Thmitaona 
(ErMun), who had •worshipped hex also, to destroy this 
tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many others are 
mentioned as worshippers of Audhita, such as Kava Us {Kai 
Earns in the Shdhn^mah), Earn Eusrava {Kai Elmsrd), 
&c. The example set hy Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of Iranian antiquity, of worshipping 
Aniihita in order to obtain blessings from her, was followed, 
of course, hy Zarathushtra and his royal disciple Eava 
V'tsUdspa {Kai Quslitdsp in Sh.), who are always repre- 
sented as having respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In sections xxi, and xxx. two short hymns are pre- 
served, on the recital of which Anfihita was expected to 
appear. The first is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It 
commences as follows 


KHURSHED AND MAH YASHTS, 


didhi 

come 


paiti 

before (me) 


‘Ardvi-sdra 

Arduisur 


Jiacha 

from 


mmlhyd 

yonder 


avi zam 
on to tlie earth 
Tkwdm 
Thee 


yasdoMi 


ava-jasa, 
come down, 
Andhitd / 

Andluta ! 
starehijd 
stars 

AJmrcLdh&tdm, 
created by Aliuramazda. 
aundonhS 


shall worship 


alnirdonM^ 

lords 

pidlmionhd 

sons 


the handy 
dankupatayd, 
the rulers of countries, 
danhiipaitimm. 
of the rulers of countries. 
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4. Khueshed and MIh Yashto, 

The first of these Yashts is devoted to the sun, which is 
called in the iLvesta Iware MishaMa, " sun the king ” (pre- 
served in the modern Persian sun”); the second 
is devoted to the moon, called mdonh (in modern Persian 
md/t). 

The prayer addressed to the sun commences as follows:— 

“We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. 
When he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits 
rise by hundreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, 
to send it down to the earth, created by Aliuramazda, for 
protecting the cultivated fields QjaStkdo) and their bodies.2 
Wlien tlie sun rises, then he purifies tlie earth, created by 
Aliuramazda, he purifies the flowing water, as well as that 
of springs and lakes, he purifies all the creatures of the 
beneficent spirit. As long as the sun has not risen, all the 
demons are endeavouring to spread havoc thronghont the 


^ It is nom. pi. From ibis passage 
one may cleai-ly see that ahum is not 
a title coiifmetl to the Supreme Being, 
but can be applied to men also. The 
same is the case with the Hebrew 
word eloldm, “God,” which is now and 
then used in the sense of “Judges,” 
E.'iod. xxi. 6 (according to the ancient 
Ohaldaic translator Onkelos), and in 
that of “ kings ” (see Ps. Ixxxii. i, 6), 


^ In this passage, as well as in many 
othei's in the Yashts and the Votidi- 
dad, some interpolations have been 
made in later times to illustrate 
plirases which wore considered hardly 
intelligible. Tints, for instance, 
Mm-hdrmAiMi {anhdshttm, “ to fill” 
in Pers.), “ they carry everywhere,” 
is explained hy nijArayimti, ‘Alley 
make pass down (everywhere),” 






■ 
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seven regions of tlie earth, and none 1 of the heavenly 
spirits withstands and slays them, whilst all the living 
creation is drowned in sleep.” • 

At the end the conjunction of snn and moon is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the Inckiest’ of all conjunctions. 
The word for “ conjunction,” JiaJchedhrem, is of particular 
interest, because it is preserved in the modern Persian 
aMitar, star,” whose original meaning “ conjunction ” 
may still he found in some phrases, such as aJcJitar-i- 
ddnish, Jupiter and Mercury” (literally, the conjunction 
foreboding wisdom). 

In the Mdh Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithet 
gmalvitlira, which means “ cow-faced.” All “ the immortal 
benefactors (archangels) rise and spread the moonlight 
over the surface of the earth created by Ahuramazda, then 
the light of the moon shines through the tops of the golden- 
coloured trees j and gold-like it rises from the earth {i.e., 
it is reflected by her).” 2 The new moon and the full moon 
are especially alluded to. 


5. Tttt AND Gosh Yashts. 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tish- 
ri’ya, “ Mercury ” (^ustor in Parsi, tir in modern Pers.), 
He is called the giver of wealth (haWita sMithraM) ; his 
lustre is red, and of great beauty. His most significant 
epithet is afsh-cMthra, “ waterfaced ” (of one and the same 
nature with the water), because he brings the ■waters from 
the celestial ocean, Vouru-kasha, down on the earth to 
fertilise the soil. He discharges tins duty, which is assigned 
to him, with the utmost quickness, being “ as swift as the 
river Tighrish, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is 
the swiftest of all Aryan (rivers) when it falls from the 


I This seems to he in contradiction 
to the Srosli Yasht, where Srosh is 
said to fight at night-time again.st the 
evil spirits. -But one has to bear in 
mind that Srosh is not one of the 
Tazcdas, or angels, but of a higher 


order ; he is the representative of the 
religion itself ; if it were not for him 
the world would fall a prey to the 
demons during the night-time. 

^ The reflection of moonlight is 
called paitidUi, “ what looks against. ” 



TIR AND COSH YASHTS. 


IChsJiaotha mouutaiii down to the Qanvat moiintaiii.” (Yt. 
viii. 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fidvies (pawika =:2^^^^ 
Pers.), who “ fall as star-worms (ie., glow-worms) between 
earth and heaven’ into the sea Youm-kasha (to prevent the' 
waters from coming out),” But Tishtrya enters this sea 
in the shape of a horse, and hy swelling it, makes it over- 
flow its shores, and so carries its "waters, as showers, over 
the “ seven regions of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; 
for unless the prayers of men "^mre addressed to him, he 
was powerless to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the 
waters in the sea. If men invoke him, says he, as they 
invoke other angels, then he proceeds from his magnificent 
palace to the Youru-kasha. He steps into the sea in the 
shape of a red horse with yellow ears. There the Deva 
ApaoshS, in the shape of a black horse with black ears and 
tail, encounters him. Both fight for three days and nights; 
at length he is defeated by the Deva. Tishtrya then leaves 
the sea, crying aloud: “I am lost, the waters are lost, the 
trees are lost, the Mazdayasniau religion is destroyed. Men 
do not worship me as they worship other angels. If they 
would worsliip me, I would gain the strength of ten horses, 
ten camels, ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.” 
■When men then come to aid Mm by their prayers, and 
consecpiently his strength increases, he descends for a 
second time into the sea, attacks the Deva again, and defeats 
him. After having conquered him, he proclaims the vic- 
tory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. He malces 
the w-aters of the sea then flow over its borders, and fertilises 
the soil. In the midst of the sea tliere is a mountain 
called Ilendva (very likely the Hindu-kush range of moun- 
tains is to be understood), over 'which the clouds gather 
together. The winds carry tliem rapidly off, and they then 
discharge their watery load upon the tlnrsty and parched 
soil. 

The Gosh Yasht is devoted to a female spirit who is 
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called liere Drvdspa, i.e., one 'wlio keeps horses in health. 
The name Gosh, ‘‘ cow/’ which was given her in after times, 
refers to fjeiish urvd, the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms 
in which Drvdspa is spoken of in this Yasht, she was 
believed to preserve the life of the good animals. In 
lieaven she represents the Milky- way, and in this respect 
is described as having many spies (eyes), having light of 
her own, having a far way, and a long constellation 
(daregJid-hakhedhmyand). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haasliyaxilia Paradhdta (Hoshang the Peshdadian in the 
Shrihnamah), Yima (Jamslidd), ThmUaonci (Fredhn), Kam 
Vislitdsgia, Zaratlmshtra, himself, &;e,, and different favours 
^vere asked of her, such as, to give strength for defeating 
enemies, to rid the creation from the evils of heat and cold, 
to propagate the good religion, &c. 




Yi ^1'. 

!. . , 






6. Mihib Yasht. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises thirty-five sections 
(146 verses in Wester.), the angel presiding over, and 
directing the course of the sun, who was called Mithra, 
“ friend ” (viihir in Persian), is invoked and praised. His 
worship was widely spread, not only in ancient Persia 
itself, hut far beyond its frontiers in Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece and Pome. 

In the first section of this Yasht, Ahurainazda says to 
Spitama Zarathnshtra : “ I created Mithra, who rules over 
large fields (vouru-gaoyaoitish), to he of the same rank and 
dignity (as far as worship is concerned) as I myself am. 
The wretch who hehes Mithra, ^ spoils the whole country. 
Tlierefore, never break a promise, neither that contracted 
with a fellow-religionist, nor that with an infidel. Mithra 
gives those who do not belie him, swift horses ; the fire, 

^ ilfiffc'rt has several moanings, viz., ing, or lying, or not paying debts 
“angel of the snn, f?im, friend,” and vs'hieh have been contracted, is called 
“promise, confcact.” ’Promise-break- MithrMrukhsh, “belying Mithra.” 





Alraramazda’s son, leads sucli men on tlie straiglitest way, 
the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of superior 
qualities.” 

Near the end of the first section there is a short liymn 
hy which Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of 
verses, eacli of about eight syllables, and commences as 
follows: — 


dcfia nd jamyd^ avanM, dclm n6 jamydd ravnnM, 
Hither to ua may come to help, hither to us may come to face 

(before us), 

dcha n6 jamydd rafna^hS, <fcc. 

hither to ua may come to joy, &:o. 

ui/hr6 aiwith&rd yamyd, j vahmyd, _ nnaheidrulMd, 

the strong conqueror deserving 1 deserving praise, not to be belied, 
■worship, I 

vtspem d amiM astvaiti, 

all iu the life supplied with bodies (/.e., iu the creation), 

Mithrd y6 vouru-gaoyaoitish. 

Mithra who rules over large fields. 


“ Mithra, who always speaks the truth, has a thousand 
ears, ten thousand eyes, and is always watching, without 
falling asleep, over the "welfare of the creation” (ver. 7). 

“ He, first of the celestial spirits, crosses the niountain 
Hard-lcrezaiti (Alhorz, the supposed centre of the "V’orld) 
on its eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift 
horses is stationed; he first, covered "with gold, reaches 
the summits of that mountain, and thence overlooks the 
whole of Iran. Through him the rulers build their liigli 
fortresses, through him the high mountains, with their 
many pasturages, produce food for the animals, through 
him the deep wells have abundance of waters, tlirough 
him the large navigable rivers run swiftly tiirougli Aish- 
Jcatay Fouruta (Parthia, Farthava in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions), Mourn (Marv), IlaroyH (Herat), Gmt BugMha 
(Sogdimia, Samarkand), and (/a'jmrOT(Khowaresmia). He 
brings light to all the seven regions (the whole earth); 
victory resounds in the eai^s of those who, hy their know- 


1 A locality not yet identified. 
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ledge of tlie appropriate prayers and rites, continuously 
'WOTsliip him with sacrifices” (Yt. x. 13-16). 

He protects those who do not break their promises 
when in distress and misery; but inflicts severe punish- 
ments upon those who sin against him by lying and pro- 
mise-breaking ; he makes their arms and feet lame, their 
eyes blind, their ears deaf (ver. 23). The same idea is 
embodied in the short hymn which forms the iith section 
(vers. 47-49). The- verses consist of eight syllables, as in 
the following specimen :™ 

Aa.^ yml Mithrd fmvemiti 1 avi hcdnaydo Ichnishi/iittsh, 

Then when Mithra. drives | in the two armies ready for battle, 
mi Mm-ifanta rasmaoyd j aMare da'hhu-pdperet&nS, 
against they encounter in two battle lines 1 in order for the country 
(each other) to fight, 

athm mrdm mithrd-drujdni j apdsh gavd darezayiiti, 
then of the men who break j away the hand he binds, 
Xiromise j 

pairi da/ima vdraySiti, liic. 

round the face ho covers, &:c. 

i.e., at tlie time of a battle taking place between two hos- 
tile armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against 
each other, in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives 
in his chariot to the battlefield, and punishes all those 
who were formerly sinning against him by breaking pro- 
mises; he causes some to be made prisoners, and dooms 
others to lose their eyes, or their feet, or their ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of 
rascals and scoundrels, is on the mountain MarS-heirsaiti 
(Alborz), where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for 
him, where is “ no night, no darkness, no cold wind, nor 
hot, no smoke, no putrifaction, no fogs,”' which is the 
model of an Iranian paradise (ver. 50). 

All the demons (devas) flee from him when he, as the 
ruler of the whole earth, drives in his chariot on her right 
side. On his right side he is followed by Srciosha, the 
angel ruling over the whole of the divine service, and hy 
Maslmv, razishta (Ba'shnu rfist), the angel of justice, and 
the spirits of the waters, trees, &c. (vers. 100, lor). 
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In verse 104 mention is-made of the eastern and 
western Hindus QiifidvS ~ sindhavas, i.e., the (seven) rivers 
in the YedaSj the ancient name of India). 

Ahiiraniazda paid his respects to him. He drives out 
from paradise (garSdemdna) in a splendid charioh drawn 
hy four white horses. He (mrries with him weapons of 
all kinds for the destruction of the Devas ; among them 
is the mzm} the most powerful, 

7. Srqsh HlndKnT and Eashnu Yashts. 

The former Yasht, which is now particulaady used at 
the time of initiating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, 
the Herhads) into their office, is dedicated to the angel 
Sraosha, of whom -we have already given an account (see 
p. 189). An analysis of this Yasht would, therefore, 
afford no particular interest. 

In the Ilaslmu Yasht the angel Bashnu razishta, “ the 
lightest righteousness/^ who is believed to preside over 
the eternal laws of nature, as well as morality (corres- 
ponding to the idea of Themis among the ancient Greeks), 
is invoked and worshipped. He is everywhere, and re- 
presents, to a certain extent, the omnipresence of the 
divine being. He is particularly distinguished by firm- 
ness and the greatest hatred of disorder and inimorality 
of every kind. His devotee, in paying reverence to liim, 
by placing various sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, whether 
in one of the seven regions {karshroare), or in different 
parts of the sea Voum-kasha (the ocean surrounding the 
eartli), either on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits 
at the same time, which is planted in its middle, or on its 
shores, or in its depths. He is further praise(| whether he 
he on the ends of the earth, or on the celestial mountain 
Saro-leresaiti (Alborz), or in one of the stars, such as 

G-utz, “a club, battleaxe,” in ‘^tliunjerbolt,” in the Vedas, wlierw 
Persian is identical with vajra, it is Indra’s weairon. 
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Clmrrs Wain (Ursa major)* called Tlapidiring^ or in the 
water stars, or vegetation stars, or in the moon, or sim, 
or ill the luminaries which were from the beginning 
(anagJim raochdo), or in paradise. 


8, Fbavabdin Yasht. 

This Yasht, comprising thirty-one chapters, which are 
divided into 158 verses, is the longest of all. It is dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Frohars, Fmvashi in the Avesta 
(preserved in the name PhmorUs, which is Fravartish 
in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions), 
which means “protector.” These Frohars or protectors, 
who are numberless, are believed to be angels, stationed 
everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping the good creation 
in oi'der, preserving it, and guarding it against the con- 
stant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the good 
creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from 
the beginning. Hence they are a kind of prototypes, and 
may be best compared to the “ ideas ” of Plato who sup- 
posed everything to have a double existence, first in idea, 
secondly in reality.^ Originally the Fravashis represented 


1 In modern Persian haftivarang. 
This word is liiglily interesting from 
its identity with tliG ancient Yedic 
and Greek names of the same con- 
stellation. The original form in the 
Vedas is rihha, “a bear ’’(which is 
found only once in the hymns of the 
Eigveda, i. 24, 10) = Greek arktos. 
According to an account in the Sha- 
tapatha Brfihmana, ii. i, 2, 4 (second 
part of the white Yajurveda) this 
name was changed afterwards into 
that of SajM I'islmyah, “the seven 
Rishis,” by which name tlie stars of 
Ursa major are called in the later 
Veclic hymns (see Eigveda x. 82, 2, 
Atharvaveda vi. 40, i) and in the 
classical Sanskrit writings. The 
sounds of rilcsha, “bear,” and fishi, 
“ seer, proidiet,” Avere so near to one 
another, that at the time when they 


commenced to deify those great 
founders of Brahmanism, nothing 
was more natural than to assign to 
them a place in the sky, and make 
them one of the brightest and most 
beautiful constellations. In the Iran- 
ian languages, however, the old name 
“the seven bears” was faithfully 
preserved. 

“ The ideas are the models (para- 
deigmata) of everything existing ; 
the realities (or, according to Plato, 
non-realities, because only the ideas 
have a real existence according to his 
doctrine) being only imitations there- 
of. The ideas are unborn, eternal, 
invisible, imperishable, but their imi- 
tations, the substances, are subject to 
all changes. See Parmenides, p. 132, 
d. Steph. Timosus. , 48, c. 52 a. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle (Metaphysics,!. 
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only tlie departed souls of ancestors, comparalde to the 
fitaras, “ fathers,” of the Brahmans, and the Manm of the 
Eoihans. The iollowiiig extracts are translated from tho 
Bravardin Yasht : — 

1-7. Ahnramazda spoke to Spitama Zaratimshtra : To 
thee alone I shall tell the power and strength, glory, nse- 
fulness, and happiness of the holy giiardian-angels, the 
strong and victorious, 0 righteous Spitama Zarathiishtra ! 
liow they come to help me, [(Zend) how they give me 
.assistance]. By means of tlieir splendour and glory I up- 
hold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and wliicli 
touches and surrounds this earth ; 1 it resembles a bird 
wdiich is ordered by God to stand still there ; it is high as 
a tree, wide- stretched, iron-bodied, having its own liglit in 
the three worlds (ihrishm); on which (the sky) Ahura- 
mazda, together witli Mithra, llashnu, and Spenta Armaiti, 
puts a garment decked with stars, and made by God in 
such a way that nohody can see the ends of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and glory, I uphold the 
high, strong Anahita (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the demons, who has the true 
faith, and is to he worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world; -the righteous who furthers life, the 
righteous who increases wealth, the righteous who increases 
property, tlie righteous who makes the fields thrive, tlie 
righteous who makes tlie countries thrive ; who purifies 
the seed of all males, who purifies the wombs of all females 
to make them fit for conception, who makes all pregnant 
females bear fine offspring, who provides females at tlie 
right time with milk ; the praised, the far-renowned, who 
is as large as all the waters which flow over the earth, who 
runs with might from the celestial heights into the S(!a 

9, 2), Plato imagined as many “ideas” ^ Bavdva would be aeeorJing to 
as there are things really existing. Si«iskritthefii^t i>erson dual, but this 
Such celestial, or invisilde, prototypes meaning doesnotagree ■vviththPKtruc- 
of terrestrial things are mentioned ture of the sentence ; it is evidently 
also in the Bible; see Hcb, ix. 23; put for w, “it is for both.” 
Exod. XXV. 9, 40. 
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Vouru-kaslia. All its shores are then oyerflo-wing from its 
very centre, wlien those -waters fall into it, when the high, 
strong Anfihita pours them forth into their channels. She 
has a thousand springs, a thousand channels; each of 
these springs and each of these channels is of the circuit 
of a forty days’ journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

■ II. By means of their splendour and glory, I keep ,-0 
Zarathushtra ! the embryos alive in the pregnant females, 
to be formed out of a formless inanimate mass, to obtain 
a living soul, bones, form, consistency, growth of the 
faculty of walking, and speaking. 

12. If the strong guardian-angels of the righteous would 
not give me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best 
of the hundred classes of beings, wmuld no longer exist for 
me ; then would commence the devil’s power, the devil’s 
reign, the whole living creation would belong to the devil. 

13. Between earth and heaven may the devilish spirit 
take up his residence ! [(Zend) between earth and heaven 
may the devil reside !] ; but he (the devd) will not be 
able to destroy entirely (the influence) of the beneficent 
spirit (Ahuramazda). 

14. By means of their splendour and glory, the waters 
flow straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means 
of their splendour and glory, trees grow out of the earth; 
by means of their splendour and glory, the winds blow, 
carrying with them vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

15. By means of their splendour and glory, the females 
are getting with children ; by means of their splendour and 
glory, they produce good offspring; by means of their 
splendour and glory, there will be descendants. 

16. By means of their splendour and glory, that ingen- 
uous man (Zarathushtra), who spoke such good words, 
who was the source of wisdom, who was born before 
Gotama had such intercourse (with God, obtained revda- 

^ GaotCMa (in the original) is the Gautama. Thai Buddhism existed ai 
proper name of Buddha, the founder Balkh is "well known, 
of Buddhism. Its Sanskrit form, is 
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tion), By.means of their splendour and glory, the smi 
goes, on Ids path; by means of tlieir splendour and glory, 
the moon goes on her path ; by means of their splendour 
and glory, the stars go on their path. 

1 7. These guardian-augels of the righteous gave great 
assistance in great battles (to he fought against tlio devil- 
ish empire). The guardian-angels of the righteous among 
the believers in the old religion, or those of the prophets 
(Saosh/anto) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are 
the strongest of all ; then the guardian-angels . of the living 
rigliteous men are stronger than those of the dead. . 

18. When a man living, who is the ruler o\mr all the 
estates of a country, supports well the guardian-angels of 
tlie rigliteous, then each of Ids dominions will be well 
popidated [(Zend) who supports well your good friend (the 
sun, 'Wiii'/w’«.) with his far-extemied dominions, and the pro- 
bity which is protecting and sheltering estates]. 

19. Thus I tell thee, holy Spitaraa 1 the power, strength, 
glory, support, and delight of the strong, victorious guardian- 
angels of the righteous, as they come to assist me, [(Zend) 
as the strong guardian-angels of the righteous bring me 
assistance]. 

20. Ahui'amazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : Wlien 
in tliis world, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! thou hast to pass 
mischief-bringing, bad, baneful ways, and thy life is threat- 
ened, then shalt tliou recite these words, [(Zend) then shalt 
thou speak these victorious words, 0 Zarathushtra!]: 

21. I praise, invoke, and extol the good, strong, bene- 
ficent, gnardiaii-angels of the righteous. We praise those 
who are in the houses, those who are in the villages, tliose 
who are in the towns, those wdio are in the couiitries, those 
who are in the Zoroastriaii communities, those of the pre- 
sent, those of the past, those of the future righteous, all 
those invoked in countries where invocation is practised. 

22. . Who uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold 
earth, who uphold nature, &e. 

49, 50. We worship the ‘good, strong, beneficent, guardian- 
. „ ■ '0 
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angels of tlie righteous, who come to the village in the 
season called Hamaspathmaeda. Then they roam about 
there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assistance 
they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us ? who will 
worship (us) ? who will adore (us) ? who will pray (to us) ? 
wdio will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in liis hand, 
with a prayer for righteousness? whom of us will he call 
here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom of us will 
he give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food 
for ever and ever ? 

51, 53. Then the man who worships them with milk in 
his hand, and with clothes, and the prayer for righteous- 
ness, upon him the pleased (with this sacrifice), favourable, , 
not-hurting, strong guardian- angels of the righteous bestow 
blessings. In this house (where they are worshipped in 
sueli a way) there will be abundance of cows , and of men 
(posterity) ; there will be a swift horse and a well-fastened 
carriage; there will be found a prudent man who wiU 
worship us (in future) with milk and clothes in his hand 
and wdth the prayer for righteousness. 

82-84. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels of the, righteous, those of the immortal benefactors 
(Aineshaspentas), the rulers with their watchful eyes, the 
high, powerful, swift, living ones of everlasting truth. All 
seven are of the same mind, speak the same words, per- 
form the same actions ; [(Zend) they have the same mind, 
the same words, the same action, and the same master and 
ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One looks into the soul 
of the other, considering about good thoughts, considering 
about good words, considering about good deeds, consider- 
ing about the best life, that the prayer may go up to their 
brightly shining paths. 

85. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels, that of the blazing, beneficent, penetrating fire, and 
that of Sraosha, the righteous, SAvift, self-speaking, swiftly- 
running, the living, and that of bTairyosanha (the angel). 

86. Tliat of the lightest righteousness (liashm ra-zisht.a), ■ 
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that of Mitlira with his far-extended dominions, that of 
the holy word (ifMira that of the day, that of 

water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, that 
of existence, that of the two righteous worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). ■ 

87. We worship the guardian-angel of Gayo-marathan 
(Gayomard, Kayomars, the Adam or Mann of the Iranians), 
the righteous, who first listened to Ahuramazda’s thoughts 
and sayings ; out of whose body he (Ahnramazda) formed 
the central mass “ navel ”) 1 of the Aryan countries, 
the surface of the Aryan countries. 

88-94. We worship the rule and the guardian-angel of 
Zarathushtra Spitania, who first thought good thoughts, 
who first spohe good words, who first performed good 
actions, who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first 
cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, the first who was 
inspired, the ^ first who has given (to mankind) nature and 
truth and words, and hearing of words, and wealth and all 
good, created by Mazda, of rightful appearance. Who first 
made turning the wheel among gods and men, 2 who first 
was praising the rightfulness of the living creation, and 
destroying idolatry, who confessed the Zarathushtrian 
worship of Mazda, the religion of Ahura opposed to the 
demons. Who first spoke the word opposed to the demons,^ 
being the religion of Ahura in the animated creation, who 
first promulgated the word opposed to the demons, being 
the religion of Ahura in the animated creation. Who first 
spoke the whole of what is given by the demons in the ' 
animated creation, and what is neither to be worshipped 
nor invoked (it is profane), that is the strong, blessed, old 
religion of the countries (the ante-Zoroastrian, Deva reli- 
gion).4 Through whom the whole true and revealed word' 

1 Compare tlie Greek appellation of ® That is to .say, tlie Vendidad. 

Delphi: Omphale gh, “navel of the ^ This means that Zax’athnshtra is 
earth,” i.e., its centre. the originator of allreligious thoughts, 

2 This is a Buddhistic expression, both those current after, and those 
meaning ‘ ‘ established and propagated current before his time. 

, the good religion.” 
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was lieard, wliicliis tlie life and guidance of the world, the 
praises of the .righteousness i which is the greatest, best, 
and most excellent, and the promulgation of the best reli- 
gion of those existing. AVhoin all Ameshaspentas, together 
with the Sun, worship with believing inquiry in the mind, 
for tlie duration of life, as the patron spirit and religious 
preceptor of the world, as praiser of, the righteousness, 
which is tlie greatest, best, and most excellent, and the- 
promulgator of the best religion of those existing. Through 
his hnowledge and speech the waters and trees become de- 
sirous of growing ; through his knowledge and speech sdl 
beings, created by the beneficent Spirit, are uttering words 
of liappiness. For our welfare the fire-priest {dthmm), 
Sjiitama Zarathushtra, was born, he oflered sacrifice for us, 
and arranged the holy twigs. Thus conies forth from the 
waters (i.e., from its source) the good religion of the'Maz- 
dayasniaus, spreading over all the seven regions of the 
earth. 

95. Tliere the friend of the waters (the siin), ruling over 
far-extended dominions, produced all virtues of the coun- 
tries by tlieir means, and makes them play when overflow- 
ing ; there the son of watA’S, the strong fire, produced all 
virtues of countries, and appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of 
Maidliyb-inaonha, the disposer (of the good faith), who first 
heard Zarathushtra’s speech and sayings. 

99. We worship the guardian-angel of Kavi Vishtfispa, 
the hold, who speaks his own verses, the attacker of the 
demons, the believer in Ahiira, wdio defiled,2 for the benefit 
of tlie good creation, the face of the devil and the witches, 
[(Zend) who cleft the face of the devil and the witches, 
that is to say, who was the arm and support of the Zoro- 
astrian belief in Ahnra] ; (100.) who carried away from the 

1 The “ praise of righteousness” is traMdia, contain fragments of an old 
the Falihivi technical name of the epic poem in honour of Kavi Vish- 
Ashem-vohu formula, tfispa, -with some interpolations. The 

- The 'word.s from '>j6 druja, to vds- metre is the Shloka. 
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IIiuius ^ tlie standard [(Zend) wliicli was tied], and depo- 
sited it in the impregnable fortress Maidhyoishadlia, shield- 
ing cattle and fields, [(Zend) favonrahle to cattle and fields]. 

104. We worship the guardian-angel of Hiishkyaotliiia, 

son of Frashaoshtra, that of QMaena,: son of Frashaoshtra, 
that of Hanhaurvat, son of Jamdspa,'that of Vareshan, son 
of Hanhaurvat, that of Vohu-neinanh, son of Avaraoshtra, 
to ward oif the mischief done by nightmares, by ghosts 
disguised as black-coloured animals, by demons, and by 
witches. ' “ 

105. We worship the guardian-angel of Simaezhi, the 
reciter of spells, the Herbad, who slew most of the Usa- 
ghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed righteous- 
ness, who were irreligious, acknowledging neither patron 
spirit nor religious preceptor, wAo were charmers, frustrat- 
ing the help of the guardian-angels to resist the hostilities 
which were crushing the righteous. 

129, We worship the guardian-angel of Astvad-ereta 
who is called the victorious Saoshyins. He is' called 
Saoshydns, as he will conduce {sdvayd^ to the welfare of 
the whole animated creation. He is called Astvad-ereta, 
as he is keeping up the animated creation, guardmg it 
against destruction, especially against the destruction 
caused by the two-legged Drukhsh (the personification of 
destruction), caused by the hatred of (the demons) who 
annihilate rightful things. 

9. EehrAm and EAm Yasht3. 

The Behr^m Tasht is devoted to the angel Belirdm. 
The original form of this name is VeretJiraghna, whicli 
means “ killer of enemies, “ Be., conqueror, and is to be iden- 
tified with Indra’s name Vfitmhdt to be found in the Yedas, 
He is the giver of victory, and appears personally before his 

1 This ■nation .is mentioned hy the to haYe often been engaged in ^var 
name of E'lmds in Indian: writings with them. They were the white 
also. See Vishnu Eurdna, translated Huns who were once the terror 
by H. H. Wilson, pp. 177, 194. They Europe. 
were hostile to the Iranians, who seem 
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deYotee in such different forms as lie may choose to assume. 
He appears in the form of a wind, in that of a cow, in 
tliat of a Iiorse, in that of a camel, in that of a boar {mraza. 
Sans. vardJia), in that of a boy aged fifteen, in that of a 
warrior, &c. Zaratlmshtra worshipped him, and was re- 
warded liy the angel with strength in his arms and vigour 
in his whole body. 

Zaratlmshtra once asking Alraramazda in what way the 
angel Behram should be 'worshipped, is answered in the 
following manner : The Aryan countries (i.e,, their inha- 
bitants, the Iranians, ancestors of the Parsis) shall conse- 
crate water (called mothm), arrange the sacred twigs called 
Barsom, and Idll an animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, 
the flesh of which is to be cooked. Of this meal of Beh- 
ram, which is prepared occasionally to this day, neither a 
criminal, nor a courtezan, nor an infidel who is an enemy 
of tlie Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to eat. Should that 
happen then the Aryan countries will be visited by plagues, 
and devastated by incursions of hostile armies. 

The Earn Yasht is devoted to the angel Efim, who is, 
howevei', never mentioned in it by this name, but is called 
myush i upard-hairyd, i.e., the wind whose business is above' 
(in the sky), the celestial breath ; or he is simply invoked 
by the names of Apd, “ who is far, remote,” and BagJia,^ 
“destiny.” He is described as being everywhere (on all 
.sides), and as the primary cause (dJcJisJiH) of the whole 
universe. From these remarks we may gather that he re- 
presents tliat very fine and subtle substance which is called 
ether, and known to the Indian philosophers as dkdsha. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes 
and sages of antiguity, such as Haoshyanha, Tahhna-imipa 
(TaJmdras), Yima, &c. Old maids beg him to grant them 
husbands. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are 

1 This name seems to be connected 3 gee the first section of the fourth 
■with the Vedic god Wdyu, “the Essay, 
wind,” the origintd long d hairing • 

been shortened to a. 
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II. AshtId, Zamyad, and Vananx Yashts. 

Tlie name Ashtdd, which, is to he traced to the Avesta 
word Arshtdd/‘ height,” does not occur in the Yasht hear- 
ing this name. The glory of the Aryan countries {i.e., 
their riches and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other 
things of the good creation, which are the most effective 
means for destroying the works of the demons, and for pre- 


explained. Vayush is there traced to the root vi, " to go, 
penetrate,” and to va, “ both,” and explained by “ I go to 
both creatures, those of the beneficent, and those of the 
malevolent spirit.” By this and other names he is to be 
invoked at the time of worship. He has then the power 
of defeating hostile armies. 


lo. DiN AND Ashi Yashts. 

In the Din Yasht the daina oyidzdayasnisJi, or the .Zoroas- 
triah religion, is invoked as an angel. She was, of course, 
pre-eminently worshipped by Zarathnshtra. The way in 
which he invoked her is described in a short hymn com- 
mencing as follows : — 

Yt. xvi. 2. Ptise from thy place! go out from thy 
house! thou wisdom, created by Mazda ! which is the 
Tightest ; if thou art in the front (of the house), put up 
with me; if thou art behind it, return to me. 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Dasturs at present 
compare with LahsTyini, the Hindu goddess of wealth. But 
the Yasht devoted to her does not countenance this opi- 
nion. Her full name is Asliish vanuhi (now corrupted to 
Ashishang), which means “ the good truth.” She is called 
a daughter of Ahuramazda, and a sister of the Amesha- 
spentas or archangels. She makes the wnsdom of all pro- 
phets continue, and inspires them in their turn with the 
heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and near. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Yima, Thraetaona, Zarathnshtra, Kavd Vlshtaspa, 
&c., worshipped .her, and to all she granted what they were 
praying for, such as wealth, victory, or children. 
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serving everytliing in its original rectitude), and tlie Aslii 
mmilii heremiti (tire good, liigli trutli) are invoked in this 
Yasht, The glory {<iaren 6 ) being chiefly the subject of the 
Zamyad Yasht, and the Aslii Vaniilii that of the preceding 
Ashi Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to 
this Ashtfid Yasht, which is only an appendage to those 
two others. The name Ashtad, by which the Dasturs un- 
derstand the height of mountains, was given to this short 
chapter only to thstinguish it by a separate name from the 
two other Yashts. 

The name ZcvmyM to the earth. She is not 

directly invoked in this Yasht, which is chiefly devoted to 
the praise of the ‘‘glory” {qcimio) above mentioned. Its 
first section, wdiich describes the origin of all mountains 
out of the heart of the central and primeval mountain 
Alboi'ij {Hard heremiti),^ stands separate. Several names 
of mountains are particularly mentioned,^ such as UsJvidJido 
'(creator of light), Ushi-dareneni (district of light), &c. 
The number of all the mountains is said to be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always 
invoked “the mighty glory wdiich was peculiar to the 
Ivavis ” (the chiefs of the Iranian- community in ancient 
times, mostly before Zoroaster). Ahuramazda produced it 
at tlie time of creating all that is good, bright, shining, and 
propagating life. It attached itself generally to one of the 
great heroes of antiquity, such as Thraetaona, Yima, &c., 
and enabled him to achieve great feats. This heavenly 
glory is essential for causing the dead to rise at the end of 
the world. About this resurrection of the dead, which is a 
genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages, w-hich are almost identical (Yt. xix. 
1 1, 12 and 89, 90). The following is a translation of the 
second passage : — - 

■ ^ Here we find the peculiar form rate mountain, surrounded hy its vast 
//urui/t /y(nrs/(, in which Acmiiti is an mountain ranges, 
ahsiract noun, meaning “ mountain ^ To express the word “ mountain ” 
range, (in the Vpdas we find here two words usedij^raVtand 
hriliaa] “tdiivated, high.” Its heart panrvata, which are both to be found 
{saredM] is here regarded as a sepa- also in Sanskrit {giri and parvata). 
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‘ This splendour attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise 
‘ out of the nuniher) of prophets (called Saoshyanto) and to 
' his companions, in order to make life everlasting, uiide- 
‘ caying, imperishable, imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever 
‘ existing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) 

‘ when the dead shall rise again, and imperishahleness of 
‘ life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (without 
‘ further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
t in a state of righteousness ; the devil will disappear from 
‘ all those places whence he used to attack the righteous 
‘ man in order to kill (him) ; and aU his brood and crea- 
‘ tures will be doomed to destruction.’ 

The Vanmit YasJit is a very short prayer addressed to 
the ' Star Vcmcmt (by which the Dasturs understand the 
Milky-way, or Kdh-i-kaslidn in Persian), to kill all dis- 
turbers of the good creation. This constellation is said to 
stand directly over hell in order to frighten the demons.l 

12. Two PBAaMlNT.S OF THF H1 .d6kHT lSrA.SK; THE AfRIN-I 
Paighambar Zaratusht and Vishtasp Yasht. 

These four texts conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant, in Westergaard’s edition. 

In the first fragment of the Ed^dhM Mask, the praise of 
Ashem or righteousness is recommended by Ahuramazcla 
to Zarathushtra as one of the most meritorious "works. By 
this praise we can understand only the recital of the sacred 
formula, A s/iem wliu, which is called, in Pahlavi, “the praise 
of righteousness.” The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer, depends on the time 
and occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the 
merit is far greater if the praise is uttered at night than if 
uttered in the day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul imme-, 
diately after death, till it reaches either heaven or heU on 

1 The Dasturs are of opinion, that Mithra at the head of the Bevas, as 
this constellation is the weapon stated in the Khurshfid Yasht. 

{vazra) which is constantly aimed by ^ 
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the foiirth morning (inclusive of the day of death), accord- 
ing as its good words, or its sins, have preponderated during 
life. The following is a translation of these fragments : — 

Yt, xxi I. Zarathuslitra asked Almramazda : 0 Aliura- 
inazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one 1 in whom ^ alone is 
thy word, the enunciation of all good, of all that is of 
rightful origin 1 

2. Almramazda answered him : In the Ashem-reciter,2 
0 Zarathushtra 1 

3. AVhoever recites the Ashem, with believing inquiry 
(remembrance) in his mind for the continuance of life, he 
praises me who am Almramazda, he praises the water, he 
praises the earth, he praises the cattle, he praises the trees, 
ho praises all good, created by Mazda, that is of rightful 
origin. 

4. Tor this saying, 0 Zarathushtra ! being recited cor- 
rectly (in addition) to the saying Ahuna-vairya if ’ out- 
spoken, is for strength and victory in the soul and religion 
so benefited. 

5. Tor one recital of the Ashem, or one eulogy of a 
righteous man, is worth, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a hun- 
dred sleep- (prayers), a thousand (prayers) when eating 
meat, a myriad (of prayers) for the conception of bodies 
occurring in the primary existence. 

6. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
ten of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness and 
goodness and excellence ? 

7. Almramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem for 
Haurvatad and Ameretdd when eating, praising good 
thoughts and good words and good deeds, renouncing evil 
tlioughts and evil words and evil deeds. 

8. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 

^ Beading Tcahmya, which in the 2 jis]ier)i-st4t6, taken here as a loca- 
Avesta character is very like kahmdi tive, seems to he a genitive, 
the form given in all the manuscripts. 



a hundred of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

9. Almramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathnslitra ! ■which a man recites as the Ashem 
after swallowing of the ont-squeezed Homa, praising good 
thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

10. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a thousand of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? ■ 

11. Ahnramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
starting up from sleep and going to sleep again, praising 
good thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7], 

12. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
s a myriad of the other recitals of the Ashem, in greatness 

and goodness and excellence ? 

13. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
awaking and rising from sleep, praising good thoughts, &c. 
[as in ver. 7]. 

14. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
the whole region of Qaniratha, with cattle and with wealth 
in humankind,! in greatness and goodness and excellence ? 

1,5, Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem at 
the extreme end of life, praising good thoughts and good 
words and good deeds, renouncing all evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

16. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
all this which is in the earth and in the sky, and this earth, 
and those luminaries, and all good things created by Mazda 
(and) of rightful origin ? 

17. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! when one forsakes evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Yt. xxii. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Aliura- 

1 Or i^erliaps “ witli chiefs among men.” 
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inazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of tlie settlements 
sii|)plied ■with creatures, righteous one ! when a righteous 
man passes away, where dwells his soul that night ? 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : It sits down in the vicinity 
of the head, chanting the Gfitlia Ushtavaiti, imploring 
Itlessedness (thus): Blessed is he, blessed is every one to 
whom ilhiiramazda, ruling hy his own will, shall grant t 
(the two everlasting powers). That night the soul experi- 
ences as much of pleasure as all that which (it had) as a 
living existence (i.e., when living in this world). 

3. Where dwells his soul the second night ? 

4. Then said Ahuramazda: &c. [as in ver. 2]. That 


in ver. 2j. 

.5. Where dwells his soul also the third night ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda : &c. [as in ver. 2]. And that 
night, too, (the, soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

7. On the j)assmg away of the third night, as the dawn 
appears, the son! of the righteous man appears, passing 
tlirough plants and perfumes. To him there seems a wind 
blowing forth from the more southern side, from the more 
southern cpiarters, a sw’eet scent more swmet-scented than 
otlier winds. 

8. Tlien, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 

the righteous man considers: Whence hlo’wsthe wind, the 
most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils? , 

9. Advancing with this wind there aj)pears to him what 
is his own religion (2.6., religious merit), in the shape of a 
heautiful maiden, brilliant, .'W^hite- armed, strong, wmll- 
growm, erect, tall, high-bosomed, graceful, noble, -with a 
dazzling face,2' of fifteen years, with a body as beautiful in 
(its) limbs (lit. growths) as the most beautiful of creatures. 


1 These phrases constitute the first two lines of the GMlia Ushtavaiti. 
See p. 155. , . _ 

® Or “ of brilliant origin.” 
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10. Then the soul of the, righteous man spoke to her, 
asking : Wliat maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as 
yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 

11. Then answered him his own religion: I am, 0 
youth ! thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, (and) 
good religion, wlio (am) thy own religion in thy owm self. 
Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and . beauty and perfume and triumph and resistance to 
foes, as thou appearest to me. 

12. Thou hast loved me, 0 youth! the good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, with such 
greatness, &c. [as in ver. ii] as I apjiear to thee. 

13. When thou chance dst to see another performing 
burning (of the dead) and idol-worship, and causing op- 
pression, and cutting down trees, then thou wouldst sit 
down, chanting the Gfithas, and consecrating the good 
waters and the fire of Aliuramazda, and extolling the 
righteous man coming from near and far. 

14. Then (thou madest) me being beloved, more beloved, 
(me) being beautiful, more beautiful, (me) being desirable, 
more desirable, (me) sitting in a high place thou wmiddst 
seat in a still higher place, through this good tliougiit, 
through’ this good word, through this good deed. Tlien 
men afterwards worship me, Aliuramazda, the long-wor- 
shipped and conversed- with. 

■ 15. The soul of the righteous man first advanced ’with a 
step he placed upon Humata (good thought); the soul of 
the righteous man secondly advanced wdth a step he placed 
upon Hiikhta’(good word); the soul of the righteous man 
thirdly advanced with a step he placed upon Huvarshta 
(good action); the soul of the righteous man fourthly ad- 
vanced with a step he placed on the eternal luminaries.’- 

16. To him spake a righteous one, previously deceased, 
asking : How, 0 righteous one ! didst thou pass away ? 
how, 0 righteous one ! didst thou come away from the 
dwellings supplied with cattle, and from the procreative 

^ These four stages are the four grades in lieaven. 
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birds ? from tlie material life to tiie spiritual life ? from tlie 
perishable life to the imperishable life ? how long was it 
for thee in the blessing ? l 

17. Then said Almramazda ; Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path wliich is the separation of the body and soul. 

18. Of the nourishments brought to him (is some) of the 
Zaremaya oil;^ that is the food, after decease, of a youth 
of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
religion; that is the food, after decease, for a woman of 
very good thoughts, of very good words, of very good deeds, 
well-instructed, ruled hy a master, (and) righteous. 

19. Zaratlmahtra asked Ahuraniazda: &c. [as in ver. i] 
wlien a wicket! man dies wliero dwells his soul that night ? 

20. Tlnm said Aluiramazda ; There, indeed, 0 righteous 
Zarathiishtra ! in the vicinity of the head it runs about, 
chautiiig the Gfitha Krun-nemoi-zam, the saying : To 
what land shall I turn ? wliither shall I go in turning ? 3 
That night the soul experiences as much of discomfort as 
all that whicli (it had) as a living existence {is., when 
living in the W'Oiid). 

21. 22, 'Where dwells his soul the second night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

23, 24. Where dwells his soul the third night? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

25. On the passing away of the third niglit, 0 rigliteous 
Zaratliiishtra! as the dawn appears, the soul of the wicked 
man appears, passing through terrors aud stenches. To him 
there seems a wind blowing forth from the more northern 
side, Iroin the iiiore northern quarters, a stench more foul- 
smelling than other winds. 

26. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 

^ Tliub is, “liow loDg wa.st thou re- ing it. the soul is supposed to become 
citing- the Gatha Ihshtiivaiti? ” See ohlivirnis of all worldly cai'os and con- 
ver. 0. cerns, aud is thus prepared for eternal 

^ A cupful of this beverage is said happiness, 
to he given, hy the archangel Vohu- " These phrases constitute the first 
man, to tlie soul of a righteous person line of the fourth section {’Yas. xlvi.) 
before it enters paradise. By drink- of the Glitha Ushtavaiti. See 13.163. 
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tlie wicked man considers: Whence blows' the wind, the 
most foul-smelling wiiid which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

27-33. [This passage, which must have been the con- 
verse of ver. 9-15, is omitted in all known manuscripts as 
far as] the soul of the wicked man fourthly advanced with 
a step he placed on the eternal glooms.’- 

34. To him spake a wicked one, previously dead, asking: 
How, 0 wicked one ! didst thou die ? how, 0 wicked one ] 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied with 
cattle, and from the procreative birds ? from the material 
life to the spiritual life ? from the perishable life to the 
imperishable life ? how long was thy distress ? 

35. Aiigro-mainyush shouted: Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

36. Of the nourishments brought to him (are some) from 
poison and poisonous stench ; that is the food, after death, 
of a youth of evil thoughts, of evil woixis, of evil deeds, of 
evil religion ; that is the food, after death, for a harlot of 
very evil thoughts, of' very evil words, of very evil deeds, 
ill-instructed, not ruled by a master, (and) wicked.2 

TliQ AfHn 4 Faighamtar-ZaratusM contains the blessing, 
by which the high priest (Zarathushtra) of the Iranians 
used to bless a governor or king. It is said to have been 
bestowed by Spitarna Zarathushtra on his royal friend 
Kavi Vishtaspa. The high priest wishes the king to have 
childreii, to be as victorious as the hero Tredun, as brilliant 
as Kai Kaus, as radiant as the sun, as shining as the moon, 
as just as the angel of justice himself, as free from disease 
and death as Kai Khusro ; and that, hereafter, he (the 
blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 

1 This is the fourth and lowest 2 ijjjjg remaining sentences, appeiid- 
grade in hell ; the first three grades ed in Westergaard’s edition, do nob 
being dushniata, “ evil thought,” di(2- belong to the Hadokht Nask. 
hMkta,, “evil -woi'd,”, and duzh- 
mrtshta) “ evil deed.” 

L 
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land of liglit and splendour. Tlie blessing concludes by 
tlie words “ so it sliall liappen i as I bless you.'’ 

The Vishtdsp Yasht, the first chapter of which is 'partly 
identical with the preceding texf is so corrupt in its 
grammatical forms that we may refrain from examining 
its contents, which, besides, do not appear to he particu- 
larly iiiterestiug. ' It is divided into eight chapters, of 
which the last is nearly identical with pai’t of the second 
fragment of the Haddkht hTask (Yt. xxii. i-i S) ; hut the 
wdiole composition seems to he of comparatively late date. 

XIII. — SHOETEE TEXTS (NYAYISH, AFEINGAXS, 

GAHS, SIKOZAll). 

These writings, which are comparatively very short, 
contain tlie prajmrs most commonly used by the Parsis 
nowadays ; but their contents, which are all taken from 
other parts of the Zend-Avesta (chiefly from the Tasna 
and Yashts), are of no particular interest either for the 
history of Avesta literature, or for that of the Parsi 
religion. • 

The five Nydyislies or praises are devoted to the Siin 
(klmrshed), the Angel of the sun {Mithra, Miliir), the 
Moon (iiiah), Waters (S,b^n), and Fire (atash). The prayers 
addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
every day by every pious Parsi. Habitual neglect of this 
prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chmvad after 
death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to the 
moon is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise 
of -tlie waters and . fire is meritorious, hut not so indis- 
pjeusabie as that of the three other Yyayishes. 

Afrmgdns are blessings which are to be recited over a 
rneai consisting of wine, niilk, bread, and fruits, to which 
an angel or the spirit of a deceased person is invited, 
and ill whose honour the meal is prepared. After tpe 

^ Af/iajafniHt'J ill the Avests.; this phrase corresponds to our amw at the 
end of israyei's and tleesings. 
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consecration (wliicli only a priest can perform) is over, the 
meal is eaten by those who are present. 

The performance of these Afringfins is required of every 
pious Parsi at certain fixed times during the year. These 
are the six Gahaiihars, each lasting for five days (at the 
six original seasons of the year), for which the AfHngdn- 
Galianhdr is intended ; the five Gatha days (the five last 
clays of the year), during which the Afringdn Gdtlia must 
he used; and lastly, the third day (Ardibahisht) of the 
first month (Pravardin) in the year, at wliich the perform- 
ance of Afringdn Bapitliwiyi, devoted to the spirit presiding 
over the southern quarter (who is the guardian of the path 
to paradise), is enjoined to every Parsi whose soul wants 
to pass the great bridge Chinvad after death. 

The five Gdlis are the prayers which are devoted to the 
several angels who preside over the five watches, into 
which the day and night are divided (as detailed above in 
the note on p. 1 59). These prayers must be recited every 
day at their respective times. 

The Sirozah, referring to the thirty days, is extant in 
two forms. It is nothing but a calendar enumerating the 
names and attributes of the thirty spiritual beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days 
of the month, and by whose names the days are called. 
It is chiefly recited on the thirtieth day after a man’s 
death. 

XIV. — VENDIDAD. 

The Vendiddd,! which is the code of the religious, civil, 
and criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists, in its 
present state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called 
farg.afds (exactly corresponding to the word y)mco^?e), i.e., 
sections. The style of its constituent parts is too varied 
to admit of ascribing it to a single author. Some parts are 

^ This name is a corruption of vt- their influence. In Pahlavi it is 
dak-6~ddteni, “what is given against usually translated literally "hj javh}- 
the demons,” i.e,, to guard against 
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evidently very old, and miglit be traced to the first cen- 
turies subsequent to the prophet ; but the greater bulk of 
the work contains (like the Talmud) too minute a descrip- 
tion of certain ceremonies and observances to allow a 
modern critic to trace it to the prophet, or even to one of 
his disciples. The Vendiddd as a whole (some of its parts 
seem to be lost, especially those containing the original 
texts, or the Avesta, of the old laws) is apparently the 
Joint w-ork of the Zarathushtras, or high-priests, of the 
ancient Iranians during the period of several centmies. 
They started with old sayings and law's (Avesta), which 
must partially have descended from the prophet himself,^ 
and interpreted them in various ways, often contradicting 
each other. These interpretations, the so-called Zend, 
became in the course of time as authoritative as the Avesta, 
or the original text, of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then 
capable of further explanation, which was less authori- 
tative and went by the name ‘^Paxand.” That we can 
actually discover these three different stages in the present 
Vendidiid, the attentive reader will learn from a perusal of 
the following pages, wdiere they will be. separated from 
each other as much as possible. 

The Vendidad may, as to its contents, be divided into 
tliree parts. The first (fargard i.-iii.) is only introductory, 
and formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or 
legendary work of a similar kind to the Shfilmfimah. It 
contains an enumeration of sixteen Aryan countries, over 
wdiicli tiie Zoroastrian religion was spread (farg. i.), the 
legends of King Yima (farg. ii.)^ and strong recommenda- 
tions of agriculture as the most useful and meritorious 
work (farg. iii.). The second part (farg. iv.-xvii), forming 
the groundwork of the Vendidad, treats of laws, ceremonies, 
and observances, wdthont keeping to any strict order. The 
third part (farg. xviii.~-xxii.) is apparently an appendix 
treating of various subjects. Several extracts from this 

1 Compare for iustaneo Vead, iv. with Yas. xlvi. s (see p. 164), 
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text are here translated, and a summary is given of the 
contents of the remainder. 

I. The First Faroard op the VENDroln. 

Tlie First Sixteen Settlements of the Iranians.' 

A vesta. 

I. Ahnramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : I created, 
0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (-which had 
been previously) nowhere habitable; for if I had not 
created, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (which 
had been previously) nowhere habitable, aU earthly life 
would have poured forth towards Airyana-vaejo (the 
earthly paradise).^ 

3. As the first best of regions and countries, I, who- am 
Ahnramazda, produced Airyana-vaejd of good capability. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr6-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the 
Devas. 

Zend. 

4. Ten months of winter are there, two of summer; 2 
and these (the latter) are cold as to water, cold as to earth, 
cold as to plants ; 2 then, as the snow falls around, then 
is the direst disaster. 

Avesta. 

5. As the second best of regions^ and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Glu, in which Sughdha is 


1 The disconnected phrases -which 
constitute ver. 2 are evidently frag- 
ments of an old Avesta commentary, 
either quoted by the Pahlavi trans- 
lator, or left unti'anslated by him, 
and must be read as portions of the 
commentary, not as jjart of the text. 
The Pahlavi commentary, which con- 
tains these Avesta phrases, is rather 
obscure, but evidently refers to the 
general arrangement of the after part 
of the fargard, as well as to the 
details of the first sentence, 

2 The Pahlavi translator adds : 


“ and afterwards also Impta heiiti 
kdmind mdo 7 ihd,pancha zayema (seven 
ar-e the summer months, five the win- 
ter) is declared.” 

® Thephvss& adhaziviaM maidhim, 
adha zimaM zaredhahn (then is mid- 
winter, then is the heart of winter), 
not being translated by the Pahlavi 
commentator, appears to be merely 
quoted by him from some older 
Ave.sta commentary. 

* That is, “second of the best 
regions,” 
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situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Anp;ru- 
niainyusli, the deadly, formed a pestilence ^ which is fatal 
to cattle great and small. 

6. As the third best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Mourn (Marv), tho strong, the 
righteous. Tliereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed war and pillage, 

7. As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahurainazda, produced fortunate Btikhdhi (Bactria), 
with the lofty banner. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, 
Angrd-mainyush, the deadly, formed buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants. 

8. As the fifth best of regions and coimtries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Nisli (Mstea), [(Zend) which is 
between Mdnru and Biikhdhi]. Thereupon, as an oi>posi- 
tioii to it, Angrfi-mainyush, the deadly, formed the curse 
of unbelief. 

9. As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Haroyu (Herat), the water- 
diffusing. 2 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Aiigro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed hail and poverty. 

10. As the seventh best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Va^kereta,^ in which Duzhaka 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mairiyush, the deadly, formed the witch {pairiha, “ malevo- 
lent fairy ”) Khmtthaiti, who attached herself to Kercsaspa. 

11. As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Urva,^ abounding in pasture. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angru-mainyusli, the 
deadly, formed the curse of devastation .5 

^ Tlie Pahlavi translation has believe in their becoming- purified 
k^ralv “iiHwarm otlocnsiH,” after a certain lapse of time. Herat 

'I'iiij Pahlavi translator calls it is called Hariva iu the cuneiform 
“the village-deserting ; and its village- inscriptions. 

desertion is this, irhere we keep the ^ Probably Sajastiln ; though the 

periods of nine nights and a month, Pahlavi translator identifies it with 

they cle-sert the house as evil, and go Kabxil, 

away:” that is, they deserted pol- ^ Perhaps Kabul. 

luted houses altogether, and, did nob ® Perhaps “ evil invasions.” 
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12. As tlie nintli best of regions and countries, I, wlio 
am Aburamazda, produced Khnenta/ in wbicb Vebrk^na 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
maiiiyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
ptederastism. 

13. As the tenth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced the fortunate Haraqaiti .2 There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyusli, the deadly, 
formed the evil,- inexpiable deeds of burying the dead, 

14. As the eleventh best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Hadtumat,^ the brilliant, 
the glorious. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed evd. sorceries. 

Zmd. 

15. And this was its essential token, this (its) essential 
appearance; as wherever they attained the sorcery of 
incantation, then are the worst sorceries, then those even 
arise which are for murder and wounding the heart ; they 
are capable of any blights and potions.^ 

A vesta. 

16. As the twelfth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Eagha with the three races .5 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of over-scepticism. 

17. As the thirteenth best of regions and countries, I, 

1 Possibly Kandaliar. into Pahla-vi, states that ‘sorcery is 

2 The Harauvati of the cuneiform ■ ‘ this, that although they desire it 

inscriptions, and Ai-achosia of the ‘ not, yet it happens, and then it is 
classics. ‘ said that it is in a way not allow- 

3 The modern Hilmand, and Ety- ‘ able &c. [as in ver. 15 in the 

mander of the classics. text]. 

^ These phrases are evidently the s 'phe Pahlavi explains the three 
remains of an old Zend in the Avesta races asthe three original classes of the 
language, the first portion of which community : the priests, warriors, 
is given by the Pahlavi translator and husbandmen. The extra phrase 
only in Pahlavi, while he gives these vaMhankd nvid -Ksdis/t is to be taken 
phrases in both languages. This old probably in connection with the end 
Zend, or commentary, as translated of the Pahlavi commentiiry. 
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who am Ahixramazda, produced Chakhra, the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
niainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
burning the dead. 

18. As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Varena, which is four- 
cornered at which was born ThraStaona (FiAdun), the 
slayer of the destructive serpent (Azhi-Dahhk). There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed untimely menstruations, and non-Aryan plagues of 
the country .2 

19. As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, i)roduced (the land) of the seven 
rivers (India ).3 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
inaiiiyush, the deadly, formed untimely menstruations, and 
irregular fever. 

20. As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, 
I, wlio am Ahuramazda, produced those who dwell 
without ramparts on the sea-coast. Thereupon, as an 
opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, formed frost 
caused by the Devas, and hoar-frost as a covering of the 
land. 

Zend. 

21. There are also other fortunate regions and countries, 
valleys and hills, and extensive plains. 

2. The Second Pargard. 

(Fim, or Ji»TOs/ted, ^/^e iTbigr 0/ &e (toWcr J^e.) 

Avesta. 

I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Ahuramazda ! 

^ Vjirena is probably Ghilfin ; but Indus country, or India. The ad~ 
the Palilavi translator states that some ditioual i)hrase ; hacha ushastara 
say it is Kirm4n, and that it was HiTalm avi daoshatarem Elndum, 
called four-cornered because it had “from the ea.stern (lit. more morn- 
either four roads, or four gates. ing) Hindu to the western (lit. more 

® Perhaps “ non-Aryan invasions of evening) Hindu,” is merely an Avesta 
the country.” idn-ase quoted by the Pahlavi trans- 

^ Hapta Hindu is the sapta-smd- lator. 

L'lvas of the Vedas, a name of the 
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inost miinificent Spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! with what man didst thou, 
who art Ahuramazda, first converse, besides me, who am 
Zarathushtra (i.e., before me) ? [(Pitzand)' to whom didst 
thou teach the x\huiyan, Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : With ITma, the fortunate, 
the rich in flocks, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! with him I, 
who, am Ahuramazda, conversed first among men, besides 
thee (ie., before thee), who art Zarathushtra. [(Piizand) 
to him I taught the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith.] 

3. Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : Become, 0 fortunate Yima Vivanghana ! 
my promulgator and bearer of the faith (the Zoroastrian 
religion). Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, 0 
Zarathushtra ! Neither am I fit, nor known, as promul- 
gator and bearer of the faith, 

4. Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : If thou, 0 Yima ! wilt not become my pro- 
mulgator and bearer of the faith, then enclose my settle- 
ments ; then thou shalt become the conservator and the 
herdsman and the protector of my settlements. 

5. Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, O Zara- 
thushtra ! I will enclose 1 thy settlements ; I will become 
the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of 
thy settlements; in my empire there shall be no cold 
wind nor hot, no fog, no death.2 

7. Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth his im- 
plements, a golden swords and a goad decorated -with 
gold. Yima is to bear the royal dignity. 

8. Then the sway was given to Yima for three hundred 
winters (i.e., years). Then his earth was to be filled wdth 

1 Or “enlarge, extend.” ® In Pahlavi “luiv- 

2 The phrases which constitute ver. ing holes, a sieve,” which supports 
6 are merely Avesta passages quoted the view that sufm—Stxm. sh^rpa, 
bythePahlavi commentator in sup- “winnowing tray.” A ploughshare 
port of his statements, and form no would be sUlak (not stUk) in Pahlavi. 
part of the text. 
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cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. Tliey 
found no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima: 0 fortunate Yima 
Yivanghana! the earth is to be filled with the assemblage 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 
They find no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

10. Then Yima went forth towards the stars on the 
sun’s noonday pathjt he touched this earth with the 
golden sword, he pierced into it with the goad, speaking 
thus : Extend, 0 bounteous Arinaiti ! enlarge and spread, 
0 bearer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth expand herself by one- 
third larger than she was before; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own will and 
pleasure, [(Pazand) just as it is their pleasure], 

Zmdj. 

12-15, Then the sway was given to Yima for six 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. S-il, but substituting 
“ two-thirds” for “ one-third ”]. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine 
hundred winters, &o. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting to 
three-thirds ” for “ by one- third ”].2 

Am&ta. 

21. An assembly was held with the heavenly angels by 
Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana-va^jd 
of good q^ualities. ■ 

Zend. 

An assembly was held, with the best men, by Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-vaejd of good 
qualities. To this assembly, with the heavenly angels, 
came Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana- 
vaejd of good qualities. 

^ That is, towards the south; ^ The phrases constituting ver. 20 
rapitliwa means the time called are merely Avesta passages quoted hy 
rttpithwan, lasting from 10 A,ii. to the Pahlavi commentator, and form 
3 iMi, no part of the text. 
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To this assembly, with the best men, came Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-va^j6 of good 
q^ualities. 

22. Then spake Ahuramazda to Yima: 0 fortunate 
Yima Vivanghana! unto the material world the evil of 
winter will come, and conseq[uently a strong, deadly frost. 

^ Zend. 

. Unto the material world the evil of winter will come; 
consequently much driving snow will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summits of the heights. 

23. Trom three places, 0 Yima! the cows should go 
away, when they are in the most baneful of places (deserts), 
and when they are on the tops of the mountains, and when 
in the gorges of the valleys, into the well-fastened cottages. 

Avesta. 

24. Before the winter the produce of this country was 
pasturage ; the water used before to overflow it, and after- 
wards the melting of the snow, and pools would occur 
there, 0 Yima ! in the material world, where the footprints 
of cattle and their young would appear. 

25. Then make that enclosure the length of a riding- 
ground on each of the four sides ; bring thither the seeds 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make that enclosure the length of a riding-ground 
on each of the four sides, for a dwelling-place of men; the 
length of a riding-ground on each of the four sides, as a 
field for cows (a cattle-run). 

Avesta. 

26. There collect the water into a channel the size of a 
Hathra;! there fix land-marks on a gold-coloured spot 

^ A measure equivalent to a Farsang of one thousand footsteps of two 
feet; see Bund, p. 63. 
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(provided) with imperishahle food ; there erect houses 
(composed of) mats and poles and roofs and walls. 

Zend. 

27. Thither bring the seeds of aU men and women who 
are the greatest and best and finest on this earth. Thither 
bring the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest 
and best and finest on this earth. 

28. Thither bring the seeds of all plants which are the 
tfillest and most odoriferous on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all foods which are the most eatable and most 
odoriferous on this earth. Make pairs of them unceasingly, 
in order that these men may exist in the enclosures. 

Avesfa. 

29. There shall be no overbearing, no low-spiritedness, 
no stupidity, no violence, no poverty, no deceit, no dwarf- 
ishness, no deformity, no monstrous teeth, no leprosy 
overspreading the body, nor any of the other signs which 
are the badge of Angr6-mainyush, and are laid upon men. 

30. In the uppermost part of the country make nine 
bridges, in the middle six, in the lowermost three. To the 
bridges in the uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand 
men and women, to those of the middle part six hundred, 
to those of the lowermost part three hundred ; and com- 
pass them in the enclosures with the golden sword, ^ and 
furnish a door to the enclosure, (and) a self-lighting window 
from the inside. 

31. Then Tima considered: How shall I make the 
enclosure as Ahnramazda told me? Then Ahiiramazda 
spoke to Tima : 0 fortunate Tima Vivanghana ! distend 
this earth with the heels, rend it with the hands, like as 
men now separate the earth in cultivating. 

32. Then Tima did so as Ahnramazda desired ; he dis- 

^ If tliis implement be aplowgli it enclosure. If the implement he a 
•would surround them -with a furro'w, -winnowing-tray, they are to he 
but this would not be a very effectual covered over with it. 
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tended tliis eartli with the heels, he rent it with the hands, 
like as men now separate the earth in cultivating .1 

33-38. Then Tima made the enclosure, &c. [correspond- 
ing to ver, 25-30]. 

Zmd. 

39. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Which then are those lights, 0 righteous 
Ahuramazda ! which shine there in those enclosures which 
Tima made? 

40. Then spake Ahuramazda: Self-created lights and 
created ones, [(P 4 zand) All the eternal lights shine up 
above, all created lights shine below from inside.] Once 
(a year) one sees there the stars and moon and sun rising 
and setting. 

41. And they think that a day which is a year. Every 
forty years two human beings are horn from two human 
beings, [(P§,zand) a pair, female and male]. So also with 
those which are of the cattle species. Those men enjoy 
the greatest happiness in these enclosures which Tima 
made. 

42. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Who propagated there the Mazdayasnian 
religion in these enclosures which Tima made? Then 
spake Ahuramazda : The bird Karshipta, 0 Spitama 
Zarathushtra ! 

43. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Who is their heavenly lord and earthly 
master ? Then said Ahuramazda : IJrvatad-nard, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! and thou who art Zarathushtra. 

3. The Third Faegabd. 

{The Soliness of Agriculture, Vend. iii. 24.-2Z) 

Avesta. 

24. Eor this earth is not a place which is to lie long un- 

1 Tins -verse is found only in the VendidM SMah, and is probably an 
addition made by the Zendist. 
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cultivated. She is to he ploughed hy the ploughman, that 
she may be for them (men) a habitation of a good (kind). 
Then the beautiful woman (the earth), who long goes 
childless, so (produces) for them male progeny (bulls) of a 
good (kind). 

Zend. 

25. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto liim she bears fruit ; in like manner 
as a loving man does to (his) beloved, she stretched on the 
connubial couch [(Plzand) lying on a place brings forth 
to him a son [(Pazand) or fruit]. 

26. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thuslitra! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him: 0 man! 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the right arm and the left, (27) I will, indeed, prosper the 
countries here, I wiU, indeed, come to bear all nourish- 
ments here ; [(Pazand) may they (the fields) yield a full 
crop besides barley]. 

28. Whoever does not cultivate this earth, 0 Spitama 
Zarathustra ! with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 0 
man I who dost not cultivate me with the left arm and 
the right, with the right arm and the left, (29) here thou 
standest, indeed, at another’s door obtaining victuals 
[(Pazand) among the beggars], and victuals are brought to 
thee, sitting outside, indeed, in driblets. [(Pazand) They 
are brought to thee by those who have abundance of goods.] 

30. Creator, &c., [as in ii. 39] : What causes the growth 
of the Mazdayasnian religion? Then said Ahuramazda: 
Whatever is efficacious in the cultivation of barley, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 

1 The words gdtiish myamnd are amn6. FajiOf evidently appertains 
an explanation of the older phrase to rail to, which is defined as “a virtu- 
vantavi mreta ; gdtush, “place,” ous woman” in the Farhang-i Oim- 
explaining mntavS, and ttareta, khadfik. 

“stretched,” corresponding to 
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31. Whoever cultivates barley, lie cultivates righteous" 
ness, [(Pazaiid) he promotes the Mazdayasnian religion], he 
extends tliis Mazdayasnian religion as by a hundred resist- 
ances (against the demons), a thousand offerings, ten thou- 
sand prayer-readingsd 

Avesta. 

32. When barley occurs,^ then the demons hiss ; 

When thrashing occurs, then the demons whine ; 

When grinding occurs, then the demons roar ; 

When Hour occurs, then the demons flee. 


Zend. 

So the demons are driven out from the place [(Pdzand] 
in the house for this flour] ; they shall burn their jaws, 
whereby it happens that the greater number are fellow- 
fugitives when barley becomes plentiful 

33. Then may he (the cultivator), therefore, recite the 
text: 

Avesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat, 
PTeither for vigorous righteousness, 

PTor for vigorous husbandry, 

PTor for vigorous begetting of sons. 

[(Pdzand) Por by eating all living beings exist; with- 
out eating they must die.] 

4. The Fourth Fargard. 

(Civil and Criminal Laws.) 


Avesta. 

I. Wlioever does not return property to the owner of 
the property, becomes a thief of the property, taking it by 

1 Cultivation of barley, or wheat, is 1000, and 10,000 other meritorious 
equivalent, so far as the destruction works. 

of the had creation (the duty of every “ The original is in metrical verses, 
Zoroastriau) is concerned, to 100, which contain even rhymes. 
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force, 1 if lie seize for his own out of anything of theirs 
agreed upon, whether by day or by night. 

Zcfid. 

2. Creator of the settlements supplied -with creatures, 
righteous onel how many such agreements (mithra) are 
thine who art Almraniazda? Then said Ahuramazda: 
Six, 6 rfThteous Zarathushtra ! The first by wokIs, the 
second by offering the hand, the third by (depositing) the 
Talne of a sheep, the fourth by (depositing) the value of 
an ox, tlie fiftli by (depositing) the value of a man (slave), 
the sixth by (depositing) the value of a district [(P-dzand) 
of a well -thriving, fenced-in, walled-in, well-aiTanged, 

prosperous district]. / • s 

3, 4. The w'ord makes the first agreement (promise). 

After that, the offering of the hand is marked, [(Pdzand) the 
olfering of the hand takes place after that among friends]; 
after that, that of a sheep’s value is marked, [(Pazand) that 
of a sheep’s value takes place among friends] ; after that, 
that of an ox’s value is marked, [(Pazand) that of an ox s 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a 
man’s value is marked, [(Pilzand) that of a man’s value 
takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a district s 
value is marked, [(Pazand) that of a district’s value takes 
place among friends]. 

5. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
ri'diteous one ! What punishment has the breaker of an 
agreement, made by words, to undergo ? Then said Ahu- 
ramazda: lie has to pay a fine of 300 pieces to the next 
kinsmen (of the defrauded one). 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000 pieces ; the breaking 
of the second class of agreement is fined by 600, that of 
the third by 700, that of the fourth by 800, that of the 
fifth Ijy 900, and that of the sixth by 1000 pieces of 'atone- 
ment money.) 

1 The phrase tiw} nd kasviMmchana translator, and forms no part of the 
is merely quoted by the Pahlavi text. 
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Pdzand. 


II. Creator of tlie settlements supplied witli creatures, 
righteous one ! Whoever violates an agreement made by 
words, what is his punishment ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
One may give him three hundred blows with a horse-goad 
[(later Pdzand) three hundred with a whip]. 

(According to this Pdzand the number of blows varies 
from three hundred to one thousand, exactly in the same 
order as in the Zend above.) 

Al'GStCb. 

17. When a man’s weapon rises, that is his attempt [dge- 
reptem) ; when it assails, that is his assault {maoirishtmn ) , 
when it penetrates any one with evil intention, that is his 
perpetration (of manslaughter, aredush); at the fifth 
petration the man forfeits himself (his life). 

What follows (ver. 18-42) is Pdzand, which, as to its 
character, is completely in accordance with the Pdzand in 
ver. I i-i 6. The Zend or old explanation of this criminal 
law is lost, but from this Pdzand it may be seen that the 
distinctions regarding the degree of guilt in attempted or 
accomplished murder, have become in course of time much 
more numerous.^ In the old text or Avesta, as quoted 
above (ver. 17), there are only three degrees distinguished, 
namely, dgereptm>, or attempt; amoirishUm, or assault; 
and ared%sh, or perpetration. In its Zend or commentary 
there were probably more distinctions made, and different 
degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer from 
the Zend following ver, i. In this Avesta capital punish- 
ment is ordered only when aredush has been committed 
live times. In the Pdzand or sub-commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments, consisting of blows with a 
horse-goad or whip, varying from five to two hundred in 
number. 

Towards the end of the fourth Pargard (ver. 44-54), we 
have only Avesta without Zend or comm 
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Avesta, wliicli is certainly very old, and refers apparently 
to various subjects, is so very obscure in style as to be the 
most ditlieiilt passage of the whole Yendidad. In its be- 
ginning there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest 
friendship and equality among the members of the Zoro- 
astrian community. It runs as follows : ‘ And when men 
* of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion should come here, 

‘ either brothers or friends, seeking a field, or seeking a 
‘ -wife, or seeking wusdom, if they should come seeking a 
‘ field, they may acquire their field here, if they should come 
‘ seeking a wife, you may make some of the women marry ; 

‘ if they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the 
‘ beneficent texts.’ 

5. The Faeqaeds Y.-XYII. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute 
and detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the 
construction of Dakhmas or “ towers of silence,” and the 
purification of men or things brought into contact with a 
corpse. The idea pervading the whole is the utter impu- 
rity of a dead body, and the extreme purity and sacred- 
ness of earth, fire,, and water. Ho impure thing can, 
therefore, be thrown upon any one of these elements, be- 
cause it would spoil the good creation by increasing the 
power and influence of the dahas or demons, who take 
possession of the body as soon as a man is dead. The 
corpse is, therefore, to he carried on to the barren top of a 
mountain or hill, and to be placed on stones (or iron plates), 
and exposed to dogs and vultures, so as to benefit in this 
way the animals of the good creation. A man who touches 
a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has not 
been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog, ^ is said to he at once visited by a 

I Which is called “the four-eyed colour of the rest of his body varies 
dog,” a yellow spot on each of its eye- from yellow to white. To his eyes 
lids bi ing considered an. additional a hind of magnetic influence is as- 
oye. He has yellow ears, and the cribed. 
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spectre, representing deatli itself. THs is called dniMsh 
7 iasusJi, “ the destructive corruption.” To get rid of tins 
annoyance he is to be sprinkled with water on the different 
jjarts of his body, as described with the greatest minute- 
ness in the eighth Fargard, 

In the same Fargard (vers. 73-96) the preparation of the 
sacred fire is described. Fires from sixteen different places 
are required, which, after having been purified by praying 
over them, must be brought to one and the same hearth 
(called ddityS-gdtiisJi, now Dddgdh). The fire in which a 
dead body is being burnt is indispensable ; although it be 
the most impure of all,i it is believed to have absorbed the 
fire (heat or electricity) which was in the animal body. It 
is called nasupdka, and its obtainment and purification by 
putting it into a certain number of holes called TiwTidareza 
(Persian anddzah, a measure ”), which requires much 
trouble, are more minutely described than the acquisition 
of the other fires (those of dyers, potters, glassworkers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, &c.). The collective fire obtained 
in this w'ay represents the essence of nature, the fluid per- 
vading the whole earth, the cause of aU growth, vigour, 
and splendour, and it is, therefore, regarded with great 
reverence by the Parsis. 

In the ninth Fargard there is a very detailed description 
of the great purification ceremony, called the “ Barashnom 
of nine nights,” which lasts for nine days (or rather nights). 
It is intended for the removal of any impurity whatever, 
and is practised chiefly by priests. The person who has to 
undergo the ceremony must drink the urine of a covq sit 
on stones within the compass of certain magic circles, and 
while moving from one heap of stones to another he must 
rub his body with cow’s urine, then with sand, and lastly 
wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, when a purifying and healing influence 


1 To burn a dead body is, according to the spirit of the Zoroastrian law, 
one of the greatest crimes. 
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was ascribed to tlie urine proceeding from so sacred an 
animal as tbe cow was to tlie ancient Ary ansd 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards prayers are enume- 
rated, which were believed to have the power of removing 
the impurity caused by contact with a dead body. AU 
these prayers are to be found in the older part of the 
Yasna. 

The tw^elfth Fargard treats of the duration of mourning 
for the death of the head of a family, and of relations in 
different degrees, For those who die as righteous men by 
the law of nature (who. are called dalmas) only half as 
much time of mourning is required as for those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed (who are called tanu- 
IKmihas). 

The thirteenth and fonrteenth Fargards treat of dogs and 
water-dogs {udm, “otter”), which are not to he badly 
treated, wounded, mutilated, starved, or killed. Should 
a man Ije found guilty of such charges, he is to he severely 
punished. The killing of an otter is especially regarded as 
a horrible crime, since this animal is believed to contain 
the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female dogs. 
A man who eonimits this crime has to receive ten thou- 
sand lashes with a horsewhip, according to the later inter- 
pretation; or he must kiE ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, &c., and carry 
ten thousand loads of wood to the fire, &c. 

In the fifteenth Fargard various topics are treated, such 
as the sins called (ne., such actions as are not 

of themselves considered specially hurtful or injurious, 
hut which may under certain circumstances cause damage 
or injury), the crime of procuring abortion in the case of 
an illegitiraate child,® and the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole sixteenth Fargard is devoted to the treatment 
of women at the time of their menstruation. 

1 Covr’a urine wivs proliablya meta- ^ TMs is strictly proliibited, and if 
phorical n.-ime for “rain-water” ori- it be committed, the seducer, the girl, 
ginally—tlie clouds being cows meta- and the nurse, are equally guilty of 
phorically. the murder. 
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In tlie seveiiteentli Fargard precepts are given how to 
treat hair and nails which have been cut. The demons 
must be prevented from using the cuttings for doing injury 
to the good creation. 

6. — THE EIOHTEEHTH EAEGARD. 

The commencement of this Eargard is probably lost, as 
it appears to begin now in the middle of a subject ; and 
its contents are of a very miscellaneous character, as may 
be seen from the following translation 

1. Eor many a man — -so said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! wears another mouth-veil 1 {j>en6m, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest,— so said Ahura- 
mazda: 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 2 

2. He carries another vermin-Mller 3 (Mrn/s^ray7m<a:, 
though) unclothed with religion; falsely he is termed a 
fire-priest ; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest,— so 
said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra H 

3. He carries another plant ^ (as though) un- 

clothed with religion; falsely he is termed a fire-priest; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest,— so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 

4. He wields the deadly poniard (for sacrificing, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 


* That is, not the kind of mouth- 
veil used by priests. The jsaiO'cftfwa, 
“a putting-on, a mouth-veir’ (Pahl. 
paddm, ^Jendm), consists of two 
pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging 
loosely from the bridge of the nose to 
at least two inches below the mouth, 
and tied with two strings at the back 
of the head. It must be worn by a 
priest whenever he. approaches the 
sacred fire, so as to prevent his breath 
from contaminating the fire. On cer- 
tain occasions a layman has to use a 
substitute for the pcn6m by screening 
his mouth and nose with a portion of 
his muslin shirt. 


^ The extra words lai-erezu-frath- 
mheni, “two fingers’ breadth,” are 
merely an Avesta quotation, made by 
the Pahlavi translator, with reference 
to the extent of the Penfim. 

® That is, not the kind used by 
priests. Tlie krafstraghna was some 
implement that has now gone out of 
use. 

^ The two additional phrases are 
quoted, by the Pahlavi translator. 

® This seems to refer to the use of 
twigs of any improper plant for the 
sacred Sotrsom, 
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tliou slioiildst not call him a fire-priestj—so saidAlmra- 
mazda : 0 righteoiis Zaratliiishtra ! 

5 . Whoever lies the whole night through without pray- 
ing, without reciting (the Gathas), without repeating (the 
short prayers), without performing (any ceremony), with- 
out stiidying, without teaching,^ in order to acquire a soul 
fit for the Chinvad (bridge),^ falsely he is termed a iiro- 
priest ; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said 
Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 

6 . Tliou shouldst call him the fire-priest— -so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 — who, the whole night 
through. Would interrogate a righteous understanding, free 
from anxiety (or defect), fit for the widening (and) gratify- 
ing 2 Chinvad bridge, (and) obtaining the life, righteous- 
ness, and perfection of the best life (paradise). 

7 . Inquire, 0 just one! of me who am the Creator, the 
most munificent, the wisest, and the readiest replier to 
questions ; so will it be better for thee, so wilt thou be 
more beneficent, if thou wilt inquire of me. 

8 . Zarathushtra asked Aliuramazda : 0 Ahuramazda ! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! through what is one a 
criminal worthy of death ? 

9 . 10 . Then said Ahuramazda : By teaching an evil reli- 
gion, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! Whoever, during three 
spring seasons, does not put on the sacred thread-girdle 
(ATMs^r),'^ does not recite the Gathas, does not reverence the 
good waters, and whoever sets this man,® delivered into 
my custody, again at large, thereby performs no better 


^ Or, perliaps, “without studying 
the accents, and without intoning 
them:” comp. Sana. shiSshd. 

^ That is, a soul so good tliai it 
will find the Chinvad bridge wide 
enough to allow it to pass over it to 
heaven, Tf the soul he wicked it is 
said to find the bi’idgo too narrow for 
it to pass over. 


® Or, perhaps, “assisting,” “ser- 
viceable.” 

^ The Pnrsis wear the laistt as an 
indispensable symbol of their religion ; 
'it is f ormedof seventy- two fine woollen 
threads twisted together. 

Who neglects his duties as before 
stated, and so incurs punishment or 
tribulation. 
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work tkan if lie skould cut tlie extent of tlie skin off kis 
kead.l 

11. Tor tke prayer of one keretical, evil, nnrigliteons 
(man) lengtkens tke ckin; (tkat) of two lengtkens tke 
tongue; of tkree tliere is no (suck prayer) whatever; four 
invoke themselves.^ 

12. Whoever gives of tke out-squeezed Horn-juice, or of 
tke consecrated meats, to one keretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man), thereby perforins no better work than if he should 
lead a troop of a thousand horse into the Mazdayasnian 
villages, should slay the men, and should drive away tke 
cattle as booty. 

13. Inquire, 0 just one ! &o. [as in ver. 7]. 

14. Zarathusktra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one ! who is the dutiful attendant (sraoshavarcm) of Srosh 
the righteous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred 
word, the impetuous runner ? 

15-17. Then said Ahuramazda : The bird named ParO- 
darsh, 0 Spitama Zarathusktra ! which evil-speaking men 
call by the name Kahrkat^s.® Moreover, this bird raises 
(its) voice at the approach of dawn ^ (thus) : Arise ye men ! 
praise the righteousness wdiich is most perfect ; repulsed 
are the demons ; this one oppresses you, Bushyasta ^ the 
long-handed, she lulls to sleep the whole living creation 
after it is awakened by the light (saying): Sleep long, 
0 man ! it befits thee not (to rise) ; trouble not about the 
three best things, the well-considered thougljt, the well- 
spoken word, and the well-done action; (but) trouble 
about the three worst things, the ill-considered thought, 
the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action, 

18, 19. Moreover, for the first third of the night, my fire 


r That is, should scalp him, 

® The meaning of this verse is very 
obscure, and the text may be defec- 
tive. 

^ A nickname of the domestic 
cook. 


* The term ushdm sdnim is given 
as a name for the third quarter of the 
night in the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk. 

® The demoness personifying un- 
seasonable sleep and lethargy. 
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of Almrainazcla 1 entreats the master of the house (saying) : 
Arise to help, 0 master of the house! put on thy clothes, 
vash thy hands, fetch lirewood, bring it to me, with washed 
hands malce me blaze again by means of purified firewood; 
the demon-formed Azi (covetousness) may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

20, 21. Then for the second third of the night, my fire 
of Ahuramazda entreats the husbandman (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 liusbandman ! put on thy "clothes, &c. [as in ver. 
19]. 

22. Then for the third third of the night, my fire of 
Ahuramazda entreats Srosh the righteous (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! does one bring to 
me any of the purified firewoods of the material world with 
washed hands ? the demon-formed Azi may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

23-25. Tlien he, Srosh the righteous, wakes the bird 
named Paro-darsh, &c. [as in vers. 15-17]. 

26. Then speaks each of two companions lying on a bed : 
Do tliou arise ! he (the cock) drives me away ; whichever 
of the two rises first will attain to the best life (paradise) ; 
whichever of the two brings to the fire of Ahuramazda 
(some) of the purified firewoods with washed hands, him 
will the fire, pleased (and) unharmed, bless in the follow- 
ing manner : 

27. May a herd of cattle accompany thee ! (and so) may 
a multitude of men (sons) ! may an active mind and an 
active life attend thee! mayst thou subsist with an exist- 
ence of the nature of (this) blessing, so many nights as thou 
shalt live! This is the blessing of the fire for him who 
brings dry firewood, selected for burning, (and) purified by 
the utterance of the Ashem (-vohu formula). 

28. And whoever had given away, with perfect recti- 
tude, these my birds, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! in a pair, 
male and female, to a righteous man, may consider his 

1 That is, my aacreJ fire, ofieu called the son, or offspring, of Ahura- 
xnazda. 
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gift a mansion witli a liundred columns, a thousand girders, 
ten thousand rooms,i (and) ten thousand windows. 

29. And whoever had given a morsel 2 of flesh to tins 
my bird Pard-darsh, 1 who am Ahuramazda shall never be 
asking him a second word, forth I will depart to the best 
life (paradise). 

30. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive I dost thou 
then alone of aE the living creation engender without 
cohabitation ? 

31. 32. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ] I do not 
alone of all the living creation engender without cohabita- 
tion ; indeed I have even four paramours ; they cohabit 
with me just as any other males cohabit with females for 
progeny. 

33. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the first of these thy paramours ? 

34, 35. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh I that, indeed, 
is the first of these my paramours, when a man gives not 
the merest trifle of unused clothes to a righteous man 
(when they are) begged for with perfect rectitude, he 
cohabits with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

36. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! what is 
the extermination of (the result of) this ? 

37, 38. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man gives even a trifle of 
unused clothes to a righteous man (when they) are not 
begged for with perfect rectitude, he destroys my concep- 




^ The exact meaning of the words otherwise translated, but hardly so 
translated “rooms” and “windows” as to make sense out of all pails of 
is very uncertain. the sentence. The flesh would pol> 

2 The words tanu maz6 may be lute the cock if he ate it. 
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tious just as a four-logged wolf would utterly tear a eliild 
out of tlie womb. 

39. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Bruldish, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the second of these thy paramours ? 

40, 41. Tliereiipon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the second of these my paramours, when a man makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the toes;i he cohabits 
with me just as, &c, [as in ver. 32]. 

43. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

43,44. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 this is the 
esteriuination of it, when the man, after he shall stand 
up, 2 shall repeat, three steps off, the Ashem (-vohu formula) 
thrice, the Humatanam (Yas. sxxv. 2) twice, the Hukh- 
sliathroteinfd (Yas. xxxv. 5) thrice, shall then recite the 
Ahuna-Auirya (Yas. xxvii. 13) four times, (and) shall pray 
Yenhe-batain (Yas. vii. 27) ; he destroys my conceptions, 
&c. [as in ver. 38]. 

45. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive 1 who is 
the third of these thy paramours ? 

46, 47. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! that, 
indeed, is the third of these my paramours, when a man 
asleep emits semen; he cohabits with me just as, &c. [as 
in ver. 32]. 

48. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

49-52. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after waking from 
sleep), sliall repeat the Ashem (-vohu formula) thrice, &c. 

) Literally ; ‘tlie length of the measure equivalent to a hand’a- 
‘ fore-part of the foot beyond the breadth. 

‘ fore-part of the foot ; ’ frabda ^ From the squatting po.sition (rest- 
(Sans. prapada), “ the fore-part ing merely on the soles of the feet) 
of the foot,” is understood to he a ■which is customary iu such cases. 
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[as in Yers. 43, 44]. Then he speaks to the honiitifiil 
Annaiti (spirit of the earth) : 0 honntifiil Armaiti ! I 
commit to thee this progeny (lit. man), mayst thou, restore 
this progeny to me at the triiimj)hant renovation (of 
creation, at the resurrection) ! as one knowing the Gathas, 
knowing the Tasna, attending to the discourses,! intellec- 
tual, experienced, embodying the sacred word. Then thou 
shonldst announce his name as Fire-produced {dtare-ddtci), 
or Fire-offspring (dtare-chithra), or Fire-race {dtare-zafitu), 
or Fire-land (dtare-daq?ju), or any other name of (those) 
formed with (the word) Fire.^ 

53. The righteous Srosh, wuth lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the fourth of these thy paramours ? 

54, 55. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the fourth of these iny paramours, when a man, after 
(his) fifteenth year, frequents a courtezan, ungirdled or 
uncovered , 3 then at the fourth departing step, immediately 
afterwards, we who are demons, at once we occupy (his) 
tongue and marrow; afterwards the possessed ones destroy 
the settlements of righteousness (which are) supplied with 
creatures, as the spells of sorcerers destroy the settlements 
of righteousness. 

56. The righteous Srosh, &g. [as in ver. 36]. 

57--59. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! there is 
no extermination whatever of it; when a man, after (his) 
fifteenth year, &c. [as in vers. 54, 55]. 

60. Inquire, 0 just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

61. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one ! who offends thee, who art Ahuramazda, with the 

1 Or “conversations,” referring used for still-born cliildren, wio 
probably to snob conversations be- must all be named. 






tween Aburamazda and Zaraibusbtra 
as are common in tbe Tendidad. 

® Tbe same kind of names, accord- 


^ That is, without sacred thread- 
girdle or sacred shirt {mdarah) ; 
'anahdhtd is a contraction of anaiwi' 


ing to Dastur Hosbangii, ought to be ddid. 
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greatest offence? [(Zend) who annoys (thee) with the 
greatest annoyance ?] 

62. Then said Ahnramazda : Truly the conrtezan, 0 
righteous Zarathiishtra ! who commingles the seed of the 
pious and impious, of idolaters and non-idolaters, of self- 
destroying sinners and non-self-destroying sinners (f,e., 
those whose sins are heinous and mortal and the reverse). 

63. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra 1 she stagnates one- 
third of the mighty waters flowing in streams. With a 
look, 0 Zarathushtra 1 she destroys one-third the growth 
of the up- shooting, flourishing, golden-coloured t trees. 

64. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys one- 
third the coverings (crops) of the bountiful Armaiti (spirit 
of the earth). With a leer, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys 
one-third of the strength, and success, and righteousness 
of a righteous man of very good thoughts, of very good 
words, of very good deeds. 

65. I tell thee, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! these females 
are also more destructive than darting serpents, or than 
howling wolves, or than a she-wolf suckling her young ^ 
(who) rushes into a (sheep-) fold, or than a frog spawning 
tlioiisands (who) dives into the water. 

66. Inquire, 0 just one ! &c. [as in ver, 7]. 

67. 68. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righte- 
ous one ! wlioever, knowingly (and) intentionally cohabits 
with a menstruous wmman (who is) conscious, knowing, 
and informed (of it), what is his punishment ? what is his 
atonement? what works performed in compensation for 
this may tlie culprit execute ? 

69, 70. Then said Ahuramazda: Whoever, knowingly, 
&o. [as ill ver. 67, to] informed (of it), he shall furnish a 
thousand young cattle, and lie should offer, with perfect 
rectitude, the fat of the kidneys ^ of aU these cattle to the 

1 Perhaps “green-coloured, ver- suggested, hut the meaning is very 

clant.” uncertain. 

2 This translation of the epithet ® All the old MSS. read umanwdo 
aw&'daidktni is only a guess; per- (not afsmanivdo), and the Pahla-vi 
haps “ seeing a goat ” might also he translation quotes, as an explanation, 
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priest for the fire ; he shonld offer (it) to the good waters 
with (his) arm. 

71. He should offer with perfect rectitude a thousand 
loads ^ of hard firewoods, well-hewn, (and) selected (as 
dry), for the fire ; he should offer, with perfect rectitude, a 
thousand loads of soft firewoods of the sandal- wood 
(uTvdsnci), or benzoin (voluX-gaona), or aloe-wood {voTvd- 
hereti), or pomegranate (Jiadhdnai'pata)^ or any other of 
the most odoriferous trees, for the fire. 

72. He should lop off a thousand loppings® for the 
sacred twigs (Barsom). He should offer, with perfect recti- 
tude, to the good waters, fallen twigs of the shrub which 
is called pomegranate, for a thousand consecrated waters 
(zaothm) with Homa and milk, (which are) purified, 
examined (as to purity), purified by a piOus man (a priest, 
and) examined by a pious man. 

73. He should kill a thousand serpents gliding on their 
bellies, (and) two thousand others. He should kill a thou- 
sand land-frogs, (and) two thousand water-(frogs). He 
should kill a thousand ants carrying away corn, (and) two 
thousand others. 

74. He should erect thirty bridges across navigable 
waters.^ One should strike (him) a thousand blows with 
a horse -goad, two thousand with a scourge {sraosM- 
cliarana). 

75. 76. That is his punishment, that is his atonement, 
such are the works, performed in compensation for this, the 
culprit may execute. If he shall execute (them) he shall 
attain that life which is for the righteous, (but) if he shall 

the Avesta phrase ; yacl antare veredh' frastairydd cannot refer to the pre- 
fca asma reja, from which it appears paration or final arrangement of the 
that asnian is connected with ver.edh- Barsom, which can be performed only 
ka, “a kidney.” by a priest. The same remark ap- 

1 That is, loads for a man’s hack. plies to all the other offerings hero 
® Such are the traditional explana- mentioned, which must he brought 
tions of these terms for odoriferous to a priest for Mm to offer, 
woods. 4 That is, he should form foot- 

* That is, he should supply the bridges across streams which are not 
material for the Barsom. The verb fordable with safety. 
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not execute (tliem) lie shall attain that life wliicli is for the 
wicked (and is) gloomy, originating in darkness, (and) darkd 

7.— THE KIXETEEXTH PABGARD. 

EEAGMENT OS' AN OLD EPIC SONO, Vei'S. 4, 6-9. 

{The deeiVs attempts to fmstraie Aarathusthra’s doings.) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently intended as some explanation of the contents of 
this ancient text. In this introduction is described how 
Driikhsh, one of the evil spirits in Ahriinan’s service, came 
forth from the northern regions at her master’s command, 
to destroy Zarathushtra. The prophet frustrated all such 
attempts to ruin him by simply repeating the sacred 
formula Yatlid-aldt-vairyd. Drukhsh, having been thus 
defeated, told the chief of the evil spirits, Angro-niainyush, 
that it was impossible to do any iniscliief to the prophet. 

Zarathushtra perceived the snares laid for him, and 
thought about escaping them. Tins is described in the 
verses of the old song, which ■were undoubtedly current in 
the mouths of the Iranian peojde. The song is composed 
in the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans, the Anushtubh, 
■which has given rise to the common Shloka,^ 

1 It is proliablo that this sentence in this ■world, as well as in the fuiuro 
refers to rewards .and punishments existence. 

a fpiie origiiial ballad is here subjoined in its metrical form, its translation 
being given in the text. 


Usehishtad ZarathmMrd 1 asaretd aka 

MtmzMya dbaMA parshtandm, | asdn6 zasta 

Defective, 

(6) 

Paiti dhmdi adavata i duzMdmd Anrd 

Md «td damn mereficlianulia, ) ashdum 

TAm ahi PourushaspaM | puthrd hardhri 
Zdiidii ; apa-stavanuha j vanuhtni daindm 
Vinddi ydncm yatlm mndad j Yadhaghand 

{7) 

Paiti akmdi avaahata y6 Spitdmd 

Foul hi apastavdni myuMm daindm 

F6id asta noid mhtdnem Jidiii baodhascha 


mananha 

drazhimni. 


A^ird mainyush ; 

ashdum Zarathushtra I 
barothrydd hacka 
i mdzdayasnim, 
jhan6 dahhupaitish. 

Ami Zarathushtri ; 
lindm mdzddyasntm, 
dhascha urvisyd^. 
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r. From tlie northern quarter [(PUz.) from the northern 
quarters], Angrd-mainyush, the deadly, the demon of 
demons, rushed forth. Thus spoke the evil-doing Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly : Drukhsh (demon of destruction) ! 
rush forth and kill the righteous 2 arathushtra. Then the 
Drukhsh rushed about him, the demon Buiti, the destroyer 
intending to kill. 

2. Zaratliushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula) ; he 
invoked the good waters of good qualities, he confessed 
the Masdayasnian religion. Drukhsh was overthrown by 
it ; the demon Bhiti, the destroyer mtending to kill, ran 
away. 

3. Drukhsh then rephed: Impostor Angr6-mainyush ! 
I do not think about doing any harm to Spitama Zara- 
thushtra [(Paz.) the all-glorious, righteous Zaratliushtra]. 
Zaratliushtra perceived in his mind that the wicked, evil- 
doing demons were lajdng snares for him. 

Song. 

4. Zarathushtra arose [(Pdz.) Zarathushtra went forward] 
uninjured by the hostile intentions of the evil spirits, hold- 
ing a stone (?) in his hand, [(Zend) as large as a cottage]. 
The righteous Zarathushtra was praying to Ahurainazda 
the creator: Wherever thou toucliest this wide, round, far- 
extended earth, incline to support Pourusliaspa’s house. 

5. Zarathushtra informed Angr6-mainyush : Evil-doing 
Angrd-mainyush ! I wall destroy the creatures produced 


duzliMmA' Anr6 mainyush; 
kahS mclia apayasdhi ? 

mana ddma Arir6 mainyush? 


Faiti ahmdi adavata 

KaM vacha vandhi ? 

Kana zaya hukea'etdoiihd 


Aarathushtrd ; 
mazdd-fraokMa 
vacha vandni, 
M hukeretdo^M, 
spefiU mainyush, 
ameshdo spefita 


Faiti ahmdi avasJiata ] yd Spii 
Hdvanacha tashtacha Jmomacha vacha 
Mana zaya asti vahishtem; an 

Ana vacha apa yasdni, ana 

di duzhda Anra mainyd ! dath 

JDathad zruni akarand, frada 

Hukhshathrd, hudhdo^hd. 
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hy tlie demons, I will destroy death produced hy the 
demons, I will destroy the witch Khnathaiti for whose 
(destruction) the triumphant Soshydns will he horn out of 
the water KjXsoya from the eastern quarter [(Paz.) from 
the eastern quarters], . 

6. To him spoke Angrd-mainyush the creator of evils : 
Do not destroy my creations, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 
Thou art Pourushaspa’s son, from hirth thou invokest. 
Curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, (then) thou shalt 
obtain fortune such as Eang Vadhaghana obtained. 

y. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: I will not 
curae tlie good Mazdayasnian religion, not (if my) body, 
not (if my) sonl, not (if my) life should part asunder. 

8. To him spoke Angrd-mainyush the creator of evils : 
With whose words wilt thou smite? with whose words 
wilt thou suppress my creatures (who am) Angro- 
iiiaiiiyush ? (and) with what well-made weapons ? 

p. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: The mortar 
and dish and Homa, and the words pronounced by Mazda 
are my best weapons ; with these words will I smite, with 
these words will I suppress, with these well-made weapons, 
0 evil-doing Angro-mainyush ! The beneficent spw 
made (them), he made (them) in boundless time, the 
immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), the good rulers 
and good arrangers, co-operated. 

{The fate of the soul after death, vers. 27-32.) 

27. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one 1 Wliat are the events [(Paz.) what events 
liappen ? what events take place ? what events are met 
with?] (when) a man shall give up his soul in this world 
of existence ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda: After a man is dead [(Paz.) 
aft('r a man has departed, when the running evil-doing 
demons make destruction (of his life)], at daybreak after 
the third night, [(Paz.) when aurora is shinmg], he reaches 

^ Probably an idol- worshipper in Kandahar, or thereabouts. 
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Mitlira, rising above tlie mountains resplendent witli tbeir 
own. rightful lustre [(Pilz.) when the sun rises]. 

29. The demon Vizareshd by name, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra! carries the soul hound towards the country of 
the wicked Deva-worshipping mend It goes on the time- 
worn paths, which are for the wicked and which are for the 
righteous, to the Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and 
right, where they ask the consciousness and soul their 
conduct in the settlements (le., world) [(Pdz.) what was 
achieved in the world of existence]. 

30. She, the beautiful, well-formed, strong, (and) well- 
grown, comes with the dog, with the register, with chil- 
dren, with resources, with skilfulness.^ She dismisses 
the sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (hell). She 
meets the souls of the righteous when crossing the (celestial 
mountain) Hard-berezaiti (xilborz), and guides them over the 
Chinvad bridge [(Pdz.) the bridge of the heavenly spirits]. 

31. Vohu-mand (the archangel Bahman) rises from a 
golden throne ; Yohu-mand exclaims ; How hast thou come 
hither to us, 0 righteous one ! from the perishable life to 
the imperishable life ? 

32. The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to 
Ahuraniazda, to the Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, 
to paradise (Gard-nemhna) [(Paz.) the residence of Ahura- 
mazda, the residence of the Ameshaspentas, and the resi- 
dence of the other righteous ones.] 

{Fragment not connected with the preceding) 

33. The righteous man being purified, the demons, the 
wicked evil-doers, are so frightened at (his) scent, after 
death, as a sheep encompassed by wolves is frightened by 
a wolf. 

1 The coxintry of the deva-wor- 
shippers is India. 

2 The dog is requisite to he loohed 
at by a man at the last gasp, hut tlio 
meaning of the two following epithets 
is very uncertain. This passage evi- 


dently refers to the maiden who is a 
personification of one’s actions during 
life, and is said to meet the soul after 
its third night’s separation from the 
body. Compare the H 8 -d 0 kht Nask 
(Yt. xxiL 9, p. aao). 
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34. Tlie rigliteous men assemble, N'airy6-saiiha assem- 
bles. Say: Abnramazda’s friend is ISTairyo-sanlia; thy- 
self invoke, 0 Xarathiislitra 1 this creation of Ahnramazda. 

35. Zarathiishtra said niito me the wordvS: I praise the 
rightful creation, formed by Ahnramazda; I praise the 
earth created by Ahura, the v^ater created by Mazda, the 
rightful vegetation; I praise the sea Vouru-kasha (f.e., 
having distant shores) ; I praise the brightly-shining sky ; 
I praise the eternal luminaries (the fixed stars), the self- 
created.’- 

36. I praise the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
(which is) resplendent (and) all-glorious ; I praise the 
house of song (yard-wmaim, equivalent to 

residence of Ahnramazda, the residence of the Ameshjis- 
pentas, tlie residence of the other righteous ones; I praise 
the bridge Chinvad (bridge of tlie gatherer), created by 
Mazda, in the self-created intermediate region (between 
heaven and bell). 

37. I praise good fortune, the wide-eyed ; I praise the 
strong guardian-angels (Fravashis) of the righteous, hene- 
fiting all creatures; I praise Behram created hy Ahura, 
tlie hearer of splendour created by Mazda ; I praise the 
shining, glorious star Tishtar (Tir, Mercury), with the body 
of a golden-liorned ox. 

38. I praise the beneficent hymns (the five Gathas), 
ruling over tlie (five) periods (of the day), the righteous 
ones. I praise the Ahimavaiti Gatha ; I praise the XJshta- 
vaiti Gatha.; I praise the Spentil-mainyfi Gfitha; I praise 
the Vohu-khshathra Gatha; I praise the Vahishtoishti 
Gatha. 

39. I praise the region (Karshvare, or Keshvar) Arezahi 
(and) Savahi; I praise the region Fradadhafshu (and) 
Vidadhafshii ; I praise the region Vourii-hareshti (and) 
Vouru-jareshti ; I praise the region Qaniratha ; I praise 
the splendid H^tumat (Hilmand), the sinning, the glorious. 
I praise the good wealth (Ashi) ; I praise the good science, 

1 Tliroiigliout these Terses ‘ I invoice ’ would be more correct than ‘I praise.’ 
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I praise tlie riglitest science, I praise tlie glory of- the 
Aryan countries; I praise the glory of Tima the king, rich 
in flocks. 

8. The Faegards xx.-xxii. 

These last three Targards of the Vendidad seem to have 
belonged originally to some medical book. They contain 
spells for curing diseases, which resemble very much the 
mantras which are intended for tlie same purpose in the 
Atharvaveda. Thrita is said to have been the first phy- 
sician who relieved mankind from the distress and misery 
caused by diseases. The angel, presiding over the medical 
art, is called Avryaman, to whom even Ahurainazda des- 
patches his messenger Tarryd-san/m (Teryosangh). 

XV.— BRIEF SURVEY OE AVE3TA LITERATURE. 

Having described, and illustrated by selected specimens, 
the various branches of the sacred literature of the Parsis, 
we may conclude this Essay with a brief summary and 
survey of the whole. 

At the head of this literature undoubtedly stand the 
FIVE GATIIAS, whicli %ve imist regard as the work of Spitaina 
Zarathushtra himself and his disciples, as any one can 
easily convince himself by a careful jierusal of the nume- 
rous passages, translated above from these hymns, and by 
comparing them with those extracted from otlier x^arts of 
the Zend-Avesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is 
strong and convincing enough, some external reasons may 
be alleged to corroborate the opinion that these Gatlias 
contain the undoubted teachings and sayings of the cele- 
brated Zoroaster himself. While the other x^arts are no- 
where said to be the work of Spitaina Zarathushtra himself, 
he is distinctly and ^ expressly mentioned, in the Srosli 
Tasht, as the author of these ancient and sacred songs (see 
p. 141). Whereas in the other parts of the Zend-Avesta 
Zarathushtra is spoken of in the third person, and even 
occasionally invoked as a divine being— in the Gathas he 
■ ■ ■ B 
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speaks of hiniself in the first person, and acts tliroiiglioiit 
as a man wlio is coininissionei by God to perforin a great 
task. We find biin placed among men, surrounded by bis 
friends, Kava Vishtaspa, Jamilspa,ancl Frasliaoslitra, preach- 
ing to liis eountryineii a new and purer religion, exhorting 
them to forsake idolatry and to worship only the living 
God. 

The Gatha literature was, in ancient times, certainly 
not confined to the scanty fragments wliicli are now extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the 
hymns and sayings of Spitaina Zaratlmslitra and his dis- 
ciples, including those of the ancient prophets called 
Saoshjanto, which are now and then alluded to in the 
Yusna, Out of this larger collection those verses were 
selected, which were believed to lie most efficacious for 
putting down the evil inlluences of the hostile Devas and 
their priests (the Bralmians), and for increasing the welfare 
of tlie Zoroastriaiis ; and tliese only have been preserved. 
Tlie collection of the Gutlias, extant now-a-days, may he 
well compared to the Samaveda, which contains detached 
verses, selected from tlie Eigveda, intended only for 
being sung at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. 
While the Ilrahmans preserved their complete Iligveda, 
or entire collection of hymns, irrespective of their litur- 
gical application, the ancestors of the I'arsis, who were 
apparently more careless of their sacred literature than 
their Bralnnamcal brethren, lost it almost entirely. 

Next to the Gathas in rank stands the Yasna of Seven 
CiiArTEUS (see p. 170). For reasons pointed out above, 
we camiot regard it as a genuine work of Spitama Zara- 
thuslitiu liiinself. It appears to he the work of one of the 
earliest successors of the pirophet, called in ancient times 
Zaraikushtra or Zarathiishtrdtcma (see sect. ii. 3, of the 
fourth E.ssay), who, debating somewhat from the high and 
pure monotheistic principle of Spitama, made some con- 
cessions to the adlierents of the aiite-Zoroastrian religion 
by addressing prayers to other beings than Ahuramazda. 
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The first jjart of the Yasna, styled above the Latkr 
Yasna, is certainly of a far later date than even the 
“Yasna of Seven Chapters.” The high-x^riests setan i,o 
have tried to conciliate the men of the old party (ealled 
]:momj6~tlcaIs}i,6, “ of the old creed ”), rvlio were unwilling 
to forsake the ancient j)olytheistic religion, and its time- 
hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices w'ere 
reformed, and adapted to the more civilised mode of life 
of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, 
jirapared from another plant than the original Soma jdant, 
together with twigs of tlie pomegranate tree, and without 
any jirocess of fermentation (wmter being merely poured 
over them) ; but its name in the Iranian form, Ilaoma, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also, as w’e shall see 
in the fourtli Essay ; the solemn sacrificial cakes of the 
Brahmans {puroddsha) w" ere superseded by the sacred 
bread called do'aond (DarCin). New invocations, addressed 
to those divine beings who occupied the places of the 
ancient Devas or gods (Iwanded liy Sjiitama Zarathushtra 
as the originators of all evil and sin), Avere composed and 
adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (lioina ceremony). 
These new' prayers fonn the substance of the later Yasna 
wdiich wms to represent the formulas of the Braliinanical 
Yajurveda. 

If W''e conijiare this later Yasna with the Gfithas, we find 
(irrespective of the difference of dialect) such a vast differ- 
ence in their contents, that it is quite impossible for a 
conscientious critic to assign them to one author, kYliile 
in the Gathas W'e never find mentioned either Iloma, 
Barsom, or gods like Mithra and Anidiita, or even Amesha- 
spenta, the general name for tlie heavenly councillors, w'e 
meet with their names in nearly every jjage of the later 
Yasna. Here naturally arises . the question why the author 
of the Gfithas, in propounding his new religious doctrines, 
entirely overlooked the things wdiich w'ere considercd in 
after times as the most indispensable implements of divine 
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.sei’?ic.e, and 'wliy lie disregarded those gods and divine 
lieings ■whom it was afterwards held very sinful to neglect? 
Q’'lu) only answer is, that he neither believed in them, nor 
thought them to he an essential part of religion. 

In the same rank as the later Yasna may be classed tlie 
ViSPAiLVD (see p. 1 91). It was composed by one of the 
later liigh-priests for the celebration of the Gahanbars. 

While the Yasna and Yisparad represent the Yedas 
among the. I'arsis, their YenwdjU) corresponds exactly to 
tlui or emlloctio^ customs, observances, laAvs, 

pmialties, and fnios, Avliich form the groundwork of the 
S(» -('ailed Ilharmii-Shastra. It.s different constituent parts 
have been nuticod above (p. 225), and every thinking man 
can convince himself of the impossibility of ascribing the 
wbole to Spitaraa Zaratliuslitra liimself. The book only 
profiisses to give tbe conversations, Avlilch Zaratliuslitra is 
uiianimoiisly said (even in the. Gdtlias) to have held witli 
God himself ; and that tliere was, in very ancient times, a 
Avork in exi.stence purporting to contain such conversations, 
folloAVs undoubtedly fi'om, the notice of such a work 
to bo found in the Yisparad and A^eiididad itself (see p. 
142). _ ^ , 

If Ave compare Zarathuslitra’s conversations with Alnira- 
ma/da, a.s contained in the Gfitlias, AA'ith tliose Avhich are 
rt'})orted in the Yeudidad, A?e find a considerable difference 
btlween tlie t-AVo. In tlie GiUlias there is never any allu-. 
siou made to tlie niiirierous ceremonies and ob.servaiices 
Avlncli Avere deemed alisoliitely necessary for a pious 
Horma2d-AV()rsliipper. Thus, for instance, among the cpies- 
tions put hy Spitama Zaratlni.shtra to Aliuramazda in 
Yasna xliv. (see p. 15 8), about the true religion and its 
observance, there is not a single one AAdiich refers to tbe 
treatment of the dead body, one of the most important 
things in tlie time of the Yeudidad, or to the great purifi- 
cation ceremony (see p, 24.1), deemed so essential for the 
Avelfare of the Iranian coininimity. Yery likely Spitama 
Zarathiislitra himself never gave any direct precepts about 
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tlie customs and usages wliicli already existed in Ids time. 
Had lie done so we slioiild expect Idni to allude to tliem, 
especially in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influences exercised hy the Devas 
(demons) ; hut all he mentions are the splendour of fire, the 
mighty words revealed to him hy Ahuramazda, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and purity in thought, word, and deed. 
From his never mentioning the ceremonies enjoined in 
the Vendidad, it undouhtedly follows that, though he 
might know them, he did not attach much urnght to their 
ohservance. 

Only on one point we find the laws given in the Ven- 
didad coiTohorated hy the Ghthas. These are those which 
refer to the sacredness of a promise or contract, called 
MitJira, as one may learn from comparing Vend. iv. (see p. 
238) with Yas. xlvi. s (see p. 164). These seem to have 
originated from Spitama Zaratliushtra himself, "when he 
called into existence a new rehgious conmiuiiity, to he 
founded on the principle of inviolahle faith and truth. 

From a careful consideration of these and other circum- 
stances which are pointed out above (p. 226), we cannot 
regard the Vendidad as a work of Spitama Zaratliushtra 
himself, hut as the joint work of his successors, the supreme 
high-priests of the Iranian community. That the chief 
high-priests, together with the kings, were believed to 
stand in direct communication with Ahuramazda hiinselfi 
and to receive from him answers to their cpie.stions, wo 
may see distinctly, from Visp. i. 9 (quoted above, p. 193). 
The chief high-priest is there called ZarathushtrSteond, 
which wmrd literally means ''' the greatest Zaratliushtra, or 
high-priest” (ilma being the superlative suffix). His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on 
a level with the Gflthas. From this circumstance we may 
distinctly gather that the works of the Zarathushtrdtemas 
were held in ancient times to he about equally saered 
wdth those of Spitama Zaratliushtra himself. If w’'e then 
consider the Vendidad as their joint work, compiled during 
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several successive centuries, it is not to be wondered that 
we find it so liiglily revered by tlie Zoroastrians even to 
tlie present day. 

Of tlie three stages which we can discover in the present 
Yendidad, the Ayesta, no doubt, is very old, and perhaps 
partially traceable to oral sayings descended from the 
prophet himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far 
the larger portion of the present Yendidad, belongs to a 
very early age, and seems to be at least as old as the later 
Yasna. The Pazand is comparatively recent, and seems 
to be more of a literary and learned character than of 
practical consequence. 

In tlic Yashts (see p. 194), which correspond partially to 
the Puvunic literature of the Brahmans, one may distinguish 
generally two classes of works, firstly, hymns, and secondly, 
conversations with Ahurainazda, 

The metrical pieces or liyiims represent the fragments of 
the ancient epic poetry of the Irauiaris, as living in the 
mouths of their hards, and are not only to he found in the 
properly so-called Yashts, hut are scattered throughout the 
wliole Zend-Avesta (see Yas. ix., x. ; Tend. xix.). In their 
present form the Yashts, together with the shorter prayers, 
such as Afringfins, Galis, &c, (see p. 224), are evidently 
the most modern pieces of the Zend-Avesta, and have not 
the slightest claim to have been composed by Zarathushtra, 
or even by his earlier successors. This kind of literature 
grew up at a time when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very nmeh degenerated, and its original monotheism 
had partially given way to the old gods, who had been 
stigmatised and banished by Spitama Zarathushtra, lint 
were afterwards transformed into angels. The songs of 
the hard.s, which we find introduced into the Yashts, may 
he old and genuine, hut, strictly spealdng, they have very 
little concern with the Zoroastrian religion. The Zoroas- 
trian conversations with Ahiirainazda, which we often find 
in the Yashts, may be the work of the later high-priests, 
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but they seem to be entirely foreign to all that we know 
of Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yaslits was to 
raise the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tishtrya 
Aiicdhita, &c., to that of Ahuramazda, with whom they are 
said even to have eq^ual rank (see p. 202). Therefore 
Ahuramazda himself is called, now and then, their wor- 
shipper. Zarathushtra is also reported to have paid them 
great reverence, but not the slightest trace of this can he 
discovered in his own GiUhas. 

This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed 


Zarathushtra, and has partially re-established what the 
prophet endeavoured to destroy. As to its age, there is 
happily a certain historical hint to be found in the Tra~ 
vardin Yasht, where mention is made oi Gaotema (Gautama 
Buddha), the founder of BuddMsm (see p. 208). That 
Buddhism was spread over Bactria, at a very early time, 
we know from other sources. Buddha entered Mrvana 
(died) in B.c. 543; and before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least one or two centuries must have elapsed 
after the master’s death. Thus we arrive at a date, 
between B.c. 450 and b.c, 350, for the Travardin Yaslit ;. 
and there is no difference, in language and ideas, between 
it and the others. A later date than this cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because their 
language had already begun to die out before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and most of the Yashts 
are written in comparatively correct language, without 
more grammatical errors than abound in some parts of the 
Vendidad. There is, besides, another reason for attribut- 
ing the principal Yashts to the fifth century before the 
Clnistian era. At that time, as we learn from two inscrip- 
tions of King Artaxerxes Mnemon,^ the worship of Mithra 
and Anfdiita was spreading through all the dominions of 

^ See Benfey, “Persiache Keilin- on the Scythic version of the Beliis- 
schriften,” 1). 67; Norris, “Memoir tun Inscription,” p. 159. 
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tlie Persian Empire, wliicli was not tlie case at tlie time of 
Darius Hystaspes, wlio never mentions these deities in his 
nnmerons inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
into existence a new ajspropriate sacred literature, which 
is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

The question as to the age of the other and older parts of 
the Zend-Avesta is closely connected with the determina- 
tion of the period at which Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
lived. As we shah, see in the fourth Essay, we cannot 
place his era at a much later date than B.c. 1200; and if 
we assign this date to the Gdthas, as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra and his disciples, then we must fix the age 
of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about b.g. 1000- 
900, and that of the later Yasna at about b.g. 800-700. 
The Pazand portion of the Vendidad is very likely not 
older than B.c. 500, and at the same time the collection of 
its difierent parts may have taken place. 

If we date the commeneeinent of the sacred literature of 
the Parsis from B.c. 1200, and place its close at b.g. 400, 
we allow a period of about Soo years, which is, in compari- 
son with other sacred literatures, such as those of the Jews 
and Brahmans, rather too short than too long. 



m 
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IV. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS TO ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a summary view of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion,! its general character and 
development, so far as they can he ascertained from the 
original Avesta texts. The reader being furnished, in the 
preceding Essay, with translations of a good many passages 
referring particularly to this subject, the conclusions to be 
drawn from them can be here condensed into compara- 
tively 

I. — THE EELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BEAHMANICAL 
AND ZOEOASTEIAN EELIGIONS. 

Before we can properly discuss the question of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, and the time when its 
founder flourished, certain traces of an originally close 
connection (which the attentive reader of both the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta wiR readily perceive to exist) must he 
pointed out between the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions, customs, and observances. 

1. — Names or Divine Beings. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use 
which we find made, in both the Vedas and Zend-Avesta, 
of the names, deva and asura, {ahum in the Avesta). Deva 

1 Tliis subject has been already i86i, at Poona; and more fully in 
briefly treated in tbe antbor’s “ Lee- tbe Essay appended to bis German 
tureon tbe origin of tbe Parsi xeli- -work on tbe Gfiitlias, yoL ii. pp. 
gion,” delivered on tbe ist of March 231-259. 




is ill all tlie Yedas, and in tlie wliole Bralimanical litera- 
ture, the name of the divine beings, the gods who are the 
objects of worship on the part of the Hindus to the pre- 
sent day. In the Zend-Avesta, from its earliest to its 
latest texts, and even in modern Persian literature, deva 
(Pers, (Ltd) is the general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, 
demon, or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from 
God and is good. In the confession of faith, as recited by 
Parsis to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be " against the Hevas,” or opposed to 

them (see Yasna xii i, p. 173), and one of their most sacred 
hooks is called vt-d.aSvd-dcUa (now corrupted into Ven- 
dwittd), ie., wbat is given against, or for the removal of, 
the Devas. The Hevas are the originators of aU that is 
had, of every impurity, of death ; and are. constantly 
thinking of causing the destruction of tlie fields and trees, 
and of the houses of religious men. The spots most liked 
hy them, according to Zoroastrian notions, are those most 
filled with dirt and filth, especially cemeteries, which places 
are, therefore, ohjects of the greatest ahomination to a true 
Hormazd-worshipper. 

Asicra is, in the form Ahira, the first part of Ahuea- 
MAZDA (Hormazd), the name of God among the Parsis; 
and the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the Ahnra 
religion (see Yasna xii, 9, p. 174), in strict opposition to the 
I)eva religion. But among the Hindus As-ura has assumed 
a bad meaning, and is applied to the bitterest enemies of 
their Devas (gods), with whom the Asuras are constantly 
%?aging war, and not always without success, as even Hindu 
legends acknowledge. This is the case throughont the 
whole Puifinic literature, and as far hack as the later parts 
of the Vedas ; hut in the older parts of the Pdgveda San- 
hita we find the word Asiira used in as good and elevated 
a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. The chief gods, such as 
Indra (Pdgveda 1 54, 3),! Vanina (Bv. i 24, 14), Agni 

^ In the quotations from the Kij?- ten), the second to the hymn, and the 
vedii, the first number refers to the third to the verse. 

Man dak (“ book,” of which there are 
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(Er. iv. 2 , 5 ; vii. 2, 3), Savitri (Ev. i. 35, 7), Eiidra or 
Sliiva (Ev. V. 42, 1 1), &c., are honoured with the epithet 
“Asura/’ which means “living, spiritual,” signifying the 
divine, in its opposition to human nature. In the plural, 
it is even used, now and then, as a name for all the gods, 
as for instance in Ev. i. 108, 6 : “This Soma is to he dis- 
trihiited as an offering among the Asuras,” hy which word 
the Rishi means his own gods whom he was worshipping. 
We often find one Asura particularly mentioned, who is 
called “Asura of heaven” (Ev. v. 41, 3; heaven itself is 
called by this name, Ev. i. 131, i), “our father, who pours 
down the waters ” (Ev. v. 83, 6) ; Agni, the fire god, is 
born out of his womb (Ev. iii. 29, 14) ; his sons support 
heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in the older 
parts of the Eigveda (ii. 32, 4; vii. 99, 5), in which pas- 
sages the defeat of the “sons or men of the A.sura”is 
ordered, or spoken of; but we find the word more fre- 
quently in this sense in the last book of the Eigveda, 
(which is only an appendix to the whole, made in later 
times), and in the Atharvaveda, wdiere the Risbis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (iv. 23, 5), and 
to have the power of putting them down (vi. 7, 2). 

In the Brahinanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each 
of the Vedas, wm find the Devas always fighting witli the 
Asuras.’- The latter are ■ the constant enemies of the 
Hindu gods, and always make attacks upon the sacrifices 
offered by devotees. To defeat them all the craft and 
cunning of the Devas were required; and the means of 
checking them was generally found in a new sacrificial 
rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a 
good many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely 

^ In tlio Purftnaa the Asuras are into existence. The bad sense at- 
iigliting not with the Devas, but witli tached to Asura was thought to lie 
the Btmis. The lattei’ w’ord is a mere in the negiitive prefix a, and there- 
fiction of later times, and not to bo fore their opponents should appear 
found in the Vedas. A false etymo- -without it, in the form • 

logy has called this no-w class of gods 
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contributed towards maMiig tlie Bralimanical sacrifices so 
complicated and Ml of particular rites and ceremonies. 
To give tlie reader an idea of tbe way in wliicli tlie battles 
between the Devas and Asuras are said to liave been 
fought, a translation of a passage, taken from the A 
Brdhmm (i 23) 1 of the Eigveda, is here given : — 

' The Devas and Asuras waged war in these worlds, 
‘ The Asuras made these worlds fortified places {pur, i.e., 
polls, town), and made them as strong and impregnable 
‘ as possible ; they made the earth of iron, the air of silver, 
‘ and the sky of. gold. .Thus they transformed these worlds 
‘ into fortified places (castles). The Devas said : These 
‘ Asuras have made these worlds fortified places ; let us 
‘ thus build other worlds in opposition to the.se (now occu- 
‘ pied solely by them). They then made out of lier (the 
‘ earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of the 
‘ sky two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
‘ Hciiirdhilna), The Devas said : Let us bring the Upa- 
‘ sads ; " by means of a siege (upasada’) one may conquer 
‘ a large town. When they performed the first Dpasad, 
‘ then they drove them (the Asuras) out from this world 
‘ (the earth); when they jierformed the second, then they 
< ,3r0ve them out from the air ; and wlien they performed 
‘ the third, then they drove them ont Irom the slvy. Thus 

1 An edition and translation of the after tlio great Pravargya ceremon}^, 
whole work (in two volumes) w.a.s dining whiidi the i>rie.sts produce for 
puijlished by the author in 1863, the sacrificer {yajamdna) a golden 
giving full information regarding tlie celestial body, with which alone he 
Brahm.'uiieal .sacrifices, which were is permitted by the god.s to enter 
Itraviously little known to European heaven. When in this way the sacri- 
Sanskrit scholars, as it is scai’coly ficer is born anew, he is to receive 
po.ssihle to obtain a knowledge of them the noiuishmcut appropriate for an 
without oral information from pro- infant’s body, and this is milk. The 
fessional .sacrificial juiests. But they chief part of the Ujiasad ceremony is, 
are too eissential .a part of the Vedic that one of the priests (the Adhmryu) 
religion (now chiefly preserved by the presents milk to him in a large 
Eo-calledAi/wi/ioir/s)to be overlooked wooden spoon, -which he must drink, 
by those wiw are inqnmrig into the Formerly it had to ha drunk from 
Brabmanioal religion and its history, the cow which was to bo milked by 

2 This is a particular ceremony the Adbvaryu, But this custom has 
which is to take place immediately now fallen into di.suse. 
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‘ they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
‘ thus diiveu out of these worlds, repaired to the Ritus 
‘ (seasons). The Devas said : Let us perform U'pasad. 
‘ The XJpasads being three, they performed each twice 
' (that makes six in all, corresponding with the six seasons). 
‘ Then they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. 
' The Asuras repaired now to the months. Tlie Devas 
‘ made twelve XJpasads, and drove them out from the 
‘ months. After having been defeated here also, they re- 
‘ paired to the half-months. The Devas performed twenty- 
‘ four XJpasads and drove the Asuras out of the lialf- 
‘ months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
‘ repaired to the day and night ; the Devas performed the 
‘ XJpasads and drove them out. Therefore, the first Dpasad 
‘ ceremony is to be performed in the first part of the day 
« and the other in the second part of the day. He (the 
‘ sacrificer) leaves thus only so much space to the enemy 
‘ as exists between the conjunction of day and night (that 
‘ is, the time of twilight in the morning and evening).’ 

That the Asmus of the Brahmanical literatme are the 
supreme beings of the Parsis (Ahm’amazda ■with his arch- 
angels) is, according to these statements, hardly to be 
doubted. P)Ut there exists, perhaps, a still more convincing 
proof. Among the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find 
seven wdrich are marked by the epithet dmri, such as 
Gdyatri dsuH, Ushnih dsuH, Panhti dsuri} Tlmse Asura 
metres, which are foreign to the whole Rigveda, are actu- 
ally to be found in the Gatha literature of the Zend- 
Avesta, which professedly exhibits the doctrines of tlie 
Ahura (Asura) religion. The Gdyatri dsuri consists of 
fifteen syllables, which metre we discover in the Glltha 
Ahunavaiti (see p. 144), if we bear in mind that the number 
of sixteen syUables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to fifteen (compare, for instance, Yas. xxxi. 6, and 
the first two lines of xxxi. 4). The Ushnih dsuri, consist- 
ing of fourteen syllables, is completely extant in the Gatha 

^ See the “White Tajurveda,” edited by A.. Weber, vol. i. p. la:, 
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Yoliii-ldisliatlira (Yas. li.), each yerse of which comprises 
fourteen syllables. The PanJcti dsurt consists of eleven 
syllables, just as many as we found (p. 144) in the G^thas 
XJslitavaiti and SpenttL-mainyfi. This coincidence can 
certainly not be merely accidental, but shows clearly, that 
the old Gatlia literature of the Zend-Avesta was well 
known to the Rishis who compiled the Yajnrveda. 

Of great importance, for showing the original close re- 
lationship between the Brahinanical and Tarsi religions, is 
the fact that several of tlie Indian gods are actually men- 
tioned l)y name in the Zend-Avesta, some as demons, others 
as angels. 

Tiidra, tlie chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, 
tlie thnnderer, the god of light and god of war, for whom 
pre-eminently the Risliis,«the ancient founders of Brah- 
inanism, squeezed and drank the intoxicating Soma bever- 
age, is expressly mentioned in the list of the Devas or 
demons winch we find in Vend. xix. 43.^ He is there 
second only to Angrd-'numiyiisli (Ahriman), tlie arch-fiend 
who is sometimes designated daSvandm daivd, ‘'demon of 
demons ” in the Avesta, but “ god of the gods ” in Sanskrit. 

Hext to Indra stands Sdurva daSva, whom we discover 
in one of Shiva’s names Shana (see the White Yajurveda, 
xvi. 28). In NdordiaWiya daim we readily recognise 
tlie Ndsatyas of the Vedic hymns, which name is there 
given, to the two Ashviiis, the Dioskuii of the Indian 
iriytliology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas are, however, used in a 
good sense, and are transformed into Yazatas or angels in 
the Zend-Avesta. The most noticeable is Mitlim, Jho, 
Sanskrit form being Mitra. In the Vedic hymns he is 
generally invoked together with Fknim (identical with 
the god Uranos of the Greeks), the ruler of heaven and 
master of the universe ; 2 but in the Zend-Avesta he was 

1 This passage is omitted in two of the Vedic hymns he occupied a much 
the f)hle.st manuscripts. higher position. The whole universe 

- In later times he was believed to is subject to his laws, 
preside ever the waters only ; but in 
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everywhere separated from liis ancient companion. How- 
ever, there is one hymn in the Bigveda (iii. 59, mitrd jandn 
ydta.gat%) in wliich Mitra alone (as the sun) is addressed 
in the following way : — 

‘Mitra calls men to their work; Mitra is preserving 
‘ earth and heaven ; Mitra looks npon the nations always 
‘ without shutting his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering 
‘ with gM ! 

‘0 Mitra! that man who troubles himself to keep thy 
‘ order (rule), 0 son of eternity (dditya) 1 shall have abun- 
‘ dance ; he, protected by thee, shall neither he slain nor 
‘ defeated ; no distress befalls him, neither from near, nor 
‘ from far.’ 

In comparing these verses with the extracts given above 
from the Mihir Yasht, one may easily be convinced of the 


Another Vedic deity, Aryaman, -who is generally asso- 
ciated with Mitra and Varuna (Ev. i 136, 2), is at once 
recognised in the angel of the Zend-Avesta. 

Aryaman has in both scriptures a double meaning, (a) “ a 
friend, associate” (in the Gathas it chiefly means “a 
client”); (6) the name of a deity or spuit who seems 
particularly to preside over marriages, on w^'Mch occasions 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsis (see p. 142). 
He seems to be either another name of the sun, hke Mitra, 
Savitii, Pflshan, &c., or his constant associate and repre- 
sentative. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 29) he is .mentioned 
as the head of the y)itoras, “ manes, or ancestral spirits.” 

Bhaga, another deity of the Yedas, belonging to the 
same class as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called 
Adityai),!^ to be recognised in the word laglia of the 
Zend-Avesta, winch word is, however, not employed 
there as a name of any particular divine being, but con- 
veys the general sense of “god, destiny”! (ht, “portion”). 

1 TMs -word ia to be found in the onic mythology know a Mel hog or 
Slavonic languages (Eussian, Polish, -white god, and a czemyhog or black 
&o.) in the form bog as the common god. 
name for “ God.” The ancient Slav- 
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That the Veclic god Blmga (compare the adjective baghd- 
“ ordained by fate/’ which is to be found in both 
the Yeda and the Zend-Avesta) was believed to be a deity, 
presiding over the destiny and fortune of men, may be 
clearly seen from some passages in the Eigveda, of which 
Ev. vii. 41, 2, is here quoted: 'Let us invoke the victor 
‘ in the morning the sunlight which has defeated the 
' darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi 
' (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all things (for 
' during the night aE seemed to be lost). The poor and 
' the sick, as weE as the king, pray to him, fuE of trust, 
' saying: Give us our portion.’ 

Aramati, a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning: (a) 
“ devotion, obedience ” (Ev. vii. 1,6; 34, 21) , (&) “ earth ” 
(x. 92, 4, 5), is apparently identical with the archangel 
Annaiti, which name has, ts the reader wiE have learned 
from the third Essay, exactly the same two meanings in 
the Zend-Avesta. In the Vedas, however, her name is of 
rare occurrence, being found in some hymns of the Eigveda 
only.^ She is caEed a vii’gin who comes with butter offer- 
ings in the morning and evening to Agni (Ev. vii. i, 6), a 
celestial woman (g?id, see p. 170) who is brought by Agni 
(Ev. V. 43, 6). 

Nardshama (see Yaska’s Hirukta, viii. 6), an epithet of 
several Vedic gods, such as Agni, Pushan, and Brahman- 
aspati (but esxjecially of Agni), is identical with Nairyd- 
smilui (Yeryosangh), the name of an angel in the Zend- 
Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a messenger (see 
Vend, xxii.), in which cajtacity we find Agni and F 4 shan 
in the Vedic hymns also. The word means " one praised 
by men,” i.e., renowned. 

The Vedic god Vdgu (mud, especially the morning 
wind), “ who first drinks the Soma at the morning sacri- 
fice,” is to be recognised in the spirit Fayw of the Zend- 
Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming everywhere (see 

Sec, ahoiit Ara 7 mU and Ai'maiti, tlie Germ.an Oriental Society, vol. 
the author’s article in the journal of viii. (1854) p, 769-771, 
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tlie Earn Yaslit above, p. 2 14). He is the only Vedic deity 
who is mentioned by name (my 4 ) in the Gfitlias (Yas, liii. 
6), but, of course, not called a dem, which word has always 
a bad meaning in the Zend-Avesta. 

Vritrahd, “killer of Vritra (a demon),*' one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Vedic books, is to be 
recognised in the angel Verethraghna (Behrdm, see the 
Behram Yaslit above, p. 213). It looks rather strange at 
the first glance, that we should find one and the same 
Vedic god, Indra, wdth his proper name “ Indni ’' entered 
in the list of demons, and with his epithet “Vritraha” 
\vorshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very 
easily solved if one bears in mind that Vritmhd is applied 
in the hymns of the Eigveda not exclusively to Indra, but 
also to another deity, THtii, who occupied in the most 
ancient times the place of Indra as thunderer and killer of 
the demons of the air (Ev. i. 18, 71). That this Tritais 
identical with Thraetaona (Frddfin) in the Iranian legends, 
we shall soon see. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of 
divine beings worsliipped, is to be found between the 
statements of the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta. In the 
Vedas, especially in the Atharvaveda and the Bralmianas, 
the gods number thirty-three (tmyas-tri'Mhad devdh) in 
all. Although the passages do not vary as to the number, 
they do not throughout agree as to the names of the indi- 
vidual gods by winch the number is made up. In the 
Aitareya Brahmanam (iii. 22, p. 67, of the author’s edition) 
they are enumerated in the following order : eight Tasams, 
eleven Eudras, twelve Adityas, one Brajdpati, and one 
VashatM^xi} Instead of the la,st two w'o find Dydvd- 
Pritliivi (heaven and earth) enumerated in the Shatapatha 
Brfdimanam (forming part of the white Y^ajurveda), iv. 5, 
7, 2. In another passage (xi. 6, 3, 5) of the same wmrk, 

1 Tliis is a personification of the by the sacrificial priest, ivlien tlirow- 
foi-mula Vaushat, “may he (Agni) ing the offering into the fire. When 
carry it up ! ” which is pronounced personified, the efficacy of the sacri- 
with a very much lengthened sound fice is to be understood. 
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we find Indra and Praj%ati mentioned as the last two. 
In tlie E&m&yana (iii. 2, 15) tlie two Ashvins are men- 
tioned instead of tlieni.i In tlie Atliarvaveda (x. 7, 13, 
22, 27), all the tliirty-three gods are said to be included in 
Praj^pati (Bralima) as Ms liinbs.2 

Witlr these tMrty-tM’ee Devas of the Vedas we may 
compare the tbirty-tliree mtus, or chiefs, for maintaining 
the best truths, as they are instituted by Mazda, and pro-^ 
mulgated by Zarathushtra (Yas. i. 10), Prom their not 
being expressly enumerated according to their several 
classes, as the thirty-three Devas are in the Vedas, we may 
gather, with some certainty, that the "thirty-three ratus” 
was only a time-haHowed formula for enumerating the 
divine existences, the bearing and import of which was no 
longer understood by the Iranians after their separation 
from the Brahmans. 

2. — Names axd Legends on Heroes. ■ 

There is not only a great similarity between, and even 
identity of, names of divine beings in both the Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, but a similar close resemblance extends also 
to the legends of heroic feats related in both scriptures. 
But, at the very outset, we can discover, notwithstanding 
this similarity, a strildng difference between the Iranian 
and Brahmanical notions regarding these legends. The 
Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the Iranians 
partly to great heroes and partly to angels. The following 
are some of the most striking resemblances :■ — 

Yiina MsJiaeta (JivnishecT) and Yama rdjd. The names 

^ The later tradition, as laid down deplorable state in which we find it 
in the Purfinas, has increased the now. 

Vedic number of tbirty-tbree deities ^ This tendency towards establish- 
to thirty-three kotis, or 330 millions, ing a kind of monotheism is, now 
This fact is a striking instance how and then, to be discovered in the 
unscrupulously and ridiculously the azieiont Vedic hymns. Compare, for 
statements of the Vedas have been instance, the celebrated passage, Kig- 
expanded and exaggerated in later veda i. 164, "46, where it is said that 
times, which has contributed to- “the wise men understand by the 
wards bringing Hinduism into the different gods only one being.” 
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cind epithets are the same ; Yima, is identical with Ycma., 
and hhsliaeta means “ king,” the same as nljil. The family 
name of both is the same : Vim-nhdo or sou of V’Uangkvat 
in the Zend-Avesta (see the second fargard of the Vendidad 
above, jj. 231), and Vaivasvata or son of Vivasvat in the 
Veda. In the Zend-Avesta Yima gathers round him men 
and animals in flocks, and fills the earth with them ; and 
after the evils of winter had come over his territories, he 
leads a select number of the beings of the good creation to 
a secluded spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiness. 
According to the hymns of the Eigveda, ' Yaina, the king, 
‘ tlie gatherer of the people, has descried a path for many, 
‘ which leads from the depths to the heights ; he first 
‘ found out a resting-place from 'which nobody can turn 
‘ out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers have gone, 
‘ the sons 'will follow them’ (Eigveda x. 14, i, 2), Yaina 
is here described as the progenitor of manlcind; as the 
first mortal man ho first experienced death, and first w'ent 
up from the low vaUcy of this earth to the heights of 
heaven, where he gathers round him all his descendants, 
who must follow in his track by the law of nature, and 
rules over all who have entered his dominions, which are 
■full of liliss and happiness. This happy ruler of the 
blessed in paradise has been transformed, in the modern 
Hindu mythology, into the fearful god of death, the 
inexorable judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the 
wicked. In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the 
Zend-Avesta and Shahndmah, he was the king of the 
golden age and the happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thidta, Thraetaona {FrMhn) and Trita, TmUana-. 
Thrita, one of the Sfuna family (from which the gix^at hero 
Eustam sprang), is in the Zend-Avesta (see p. 257) the 
first physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahri- 
man ; an idea wdiich we find also attached to Trita in the 
Vedas, He is said, in the Atharvaveda (vi. 113, i), to 
extinguish illness in men, as the gods have extinguished it 
in him; he must sleep for the gods (xix. 56, 4). He 
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grants a long life (Taittiriya Saiiliit^i, Black Yajnrveda, 
i. 8, 10, 2). Any evil thing is to be sent to bim to be 
appeased (Eigveda viii. 47, 1 3), This circumstance is 
hinted at in the Zend-Avesta by the surname Sdma, wliich 
means “ appeaser.” He is further said to have been once 
thrown into a well, whence Brihaspati rescued him (Bv. i. 
105, 17). The Indian tradition makes him a RisM, and 
ascribes several hymns of the Pdgveda to him (as for 
instance Rv, i. 105). There are some traits discoverable 
in the ancient hymns which make him appear rather like 
a god than a mor|al man. He drinks Soma, like Indra, 
for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (i. 187, i), 
and, like him, he cleaves with liis iron club the rooky' cave 
wliere the cow.s (the celestial waters) are concealed 
(>■ 5i. 5)- 

Thractaona (FrMitn) is easily recognised in the Vedio 
Traitam, who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Ev. i. 158,3). His father is called 
Athivi/d, wliich corre-sponds exactly with the frequent sur- 
name of Trita in the Vedas, viz., A^Aya. Trita and 
Traitana seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they -were quite distinct from 
one another, Trita was the name of a celebrated physician, 
and Traitana that of the conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; 
tlie first belonged to the family of tlie Scmas, the latter to 
the Aptyas. In the Zend-Avesta the original form of the 
legend is better preserved (see about Tliraitaona, p. 178). 

Kam Vs [KatMds in the Shrdmamah) and Kdvya 
Vshanas. He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians, 
p,nd believed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later 
Indian literature, he is identified with ShuJcra, the planet 
Venus, and said to have been during his lifetime the Guru 
(])ro])het or teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies 
of the gods. But he is not \dewed in this light in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. There he is associated with the god 
Indra, who calls himself Kdvya Usliand (Ev. iv. 26, i), 
and is invoked by the name Kavi UsJmnd XSN. i. 130, 9). 
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TMs Kavya Usliaiia (meaning “ ? 7 s 7 ja?i 4 son of Kavi”) 
installed Agni as a higli- priest for manldnd (Ev. viii. 23, 
17) ; he led the heavenly cows (the clouds) to pasturage 
(Ev. i. 83 j 5), and made Indra’s iron club, by which the god 
killed his enemy Vritra. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 27) he 
is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Krishna, 
who calls himself the first in every particular branch, 
identifies himself with Ushanas. According to the Malia- 
bhdrata (i. 2544) he has four sons, who ofier sacrifice to the 
Asuras. In the Iranian legend he does not appear as 
blameless; he is said to have been so proud and self- 
conceited as to endeavour to fly up to heaven, for which 
arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddnava Ab given, both in the Vedas and 
Zend-Avesta, to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. 
Compare Yt. v. 73, and Atharvaveda iv. 24, 2. In the 
Eigveda it is often a name of the archdemon Vritra, with 
whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend of Tishtrya (see p. 200) some of the par- 
ticulars relating to Indra, and Brilmspatim VoB Vedas may 
be recognised, Tishtrya cannot bring the rain from the 
sea Vouru-kasha over the earth, if not assisted by the 
prayers of men. In the same way Indra cannot release 
the celestial cows (the clouds) from the rocky cave, whither 
they have been carried by demons, without the assistance 
of Brihaspati, who is the representative of the prayers sent 
up by men to the gods, and the personification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

3. — Sacrificixl Eitbs. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in the 
Parsi religion now-a-days, we may discover, on comparing 
them with the sacrificial customs of the Brahmans, ^ a great 

^ Most of tlio Veclic sacrifices are Their number was very large at the 
still in use. Those Brahmans, who time of the Pesh was, and is even now 
perform all the sacrifices required for considerable in some of the native 
going to heaven, according to the states, as for instance, in the do- 
Vedio system, are called Agnihotfia, minions of the Gaikwar at Baroda. 
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similarity in the rites of the two religions. Some of the 
most striking of these resemblances will be here pointed 
out. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Avesta will observe the identity of a good 
many terms referring to priestly functions. The very 
name for “priest” in the Zend-Avesta, Athram, !^ to be 
recognised in the atkarvan of the Vedas, by which tern a 
priest of Ifire and Soma is meant. The. Vedic words ishti 
(a series of invocations of several deities, accompanied by 
the offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called Purodi.sha) 
and dhuti (the invocation of one deity with the offering, 
within the limits of the ishti) are to be recognised in the 
isMi and dzMti of the Zend-Avesta, where the original 
peculiar significations are lost, and only the general mean- 
ings “gift” and “invocation or praise” have survived. 
The particular names of several officiating priests, at the 
time of performing a solemn , ceremony, are the same in 
both religions. The Sota, or reciter of the mantras of the 
Kigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while the 
Adhvanj'U or managing priest, who has to prepare every- 
thing for the Hota, is the same with the Rathwi (now 
called Baspi), who is only the servant of the Zaota or 
chief priest. In the B'aosMmrem, who represents the 
angel Srosh, the FratiprastJidtd of the Brahmanieal sacri- 
fices may be recognised, because this priest holds in his 
hand a -wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, to drive 
away the evil spirits, which weapon is constantly ascribed 
to Srosh for the same purpose (see p. 190). In the 
AtaremMisM, yAio has charge of the vessel in which the 


The performance of the manifold 
sacrifices enjoined to the xignihotjis, 
or the strict followers of the Vedic 
religion, entails too mnch expense 
upon an individual to bo performed 
by many witbuut public suppcib. 
The Peshwas u.seil to support them. 
Among all the Agnihotris (about 
twelve or iifteen) who presented them- 


selves at the Daksbina meeting at 
Poona, between the 15th November 
and 15th December 1861, only one 
could be found (and he was from 
Satdra) who had performed all the 
numerous sacrifices, some of which 
require from six to twelve days for 
their performance and an outlay of 
many thousands of rupis. 
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fee is, "we find the Agnidhra (wlio holds the fire) of the 
Brahmans. 

The Yajishn or Ijashne ceremony, as performed by the 
Barsi priests no’w-a-days (see p. 139), contains all the ele- 
ments which constitute the different parts (four or seven) of 
the Jyotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all the 
Soma sacrifices. The Agnisixtoma praise of Agni, the 
fee), which is the opening sacrifice of this cycle and indis- 
pensable for every Agnihotri to gain the object wished for, 
viz., heaven, bears a particxilar resemblance to the perform- 
ance of Ijashne. Of course, the whole ceremony is much 
shortened, and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion. In the Agnishtoma four goats must be hilled 
and their fiesh is partly offered to the gods by throwing it 
into Agni, the fire, who is the mediator between gods and 
men, and partly eaten by the sacrificer and the priests. 
During the Ijashne ceremony no animal is IdUed; only 
some hair of an ox is placed in a small vessel and showm, 
together with the other things, to the fire. This is now-a- 
days the only remnant of animal sacrifice on this occasion, 
but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. The 
Pii/i'oMslia of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, 
during the recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed 
into a flat kind of bread (similar to a very small pancake), 
called BmAn. The fresh milk, required at the time of 
performing the Dpasad ceremony (see p. 270), is to be 
recognised in the gdushjtvya, (see p. 139). Ghi, butter, 
&c., required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnishtoma (when making the so-called Fraydjas for 
the six seasons) are represented by the gd2ish hudhdo (sea 
p. 139). The ZaotTwa or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahmanical sacrifices also, 
where it is called udaka shdnta. 

The most important part of the offerings in both the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is the 
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juice of tlie Soma plant. In both the twigs of the plant 
itself (the Brahmans nse the stalks of the Phtika, which is 
a substitute for the original Soma, and the Parsis use the 
branches of a particular shrub which grows in Persia) in 
their natural state are brought to the sacred spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there ex- 
tracted during the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice, as well as the vessels em- 
ployed, are somewhat different, but, on closer inquiry, an 
original identity may be recognised. The Brahmans beat 
the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a large flat 
stone, with anotlier smaller stone till they form a single 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured 
over it. After some time this water, which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves 
as a strainer, into another vessel. The Parsi priests use, 
instead of stones, a metal mortar with a pestle whereby 
the twigs of the Homa plant, together with one of the 
pomegranate tree, are bruised, and they then pour water 
over them to obtain the juice, which is strained through a 
metal saucer with nine holes. This juice (Parahaoma) has 
a yellow colour, and only very little of it is drunk by one 
of the two priests (the Zaota) who must be present, whereas 
all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen in number), whose 
services are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink the 
Soma juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the 
Adhvaryu and Hota) must even take a very large quantity. 
The Parsi priests never throw any of the juice into the 
Are, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by tlirowiiig 
it from variously-shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before 
they are allowed to taste “the sweet liquor.” The Parsi 
priests only show it to the fire, and then drink it. After- 
wmrds the juice is prepared a second time hy the oliief 
priest (Zaota) and then thrown into a well. These two 
preparations of the Homa juice correspond to the morning 
libation {^prdtahsammx^ and mid-day libation (maefAyaacZma. 
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samm) of the Brahmans; for the third, or eTening liba- 
tion, there was no opportunity in the Parsi ritual, because 
no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed in the 
evening or night time. 

The Barsom (.Parmact), or the bundle of twigs which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Ijashne, is to be traced 
to one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. 
It has hitherto been erroneously identified with the Mr Ms 
or sacred grass (Kusha grass is used) of the Brahmans, 
which they spread at their sacrifices as a seat for the gods 
who are expected to come. But the close connection of 
the Barsom with the Ijashne ceremony, and the circum- 
stances that wood (branches of a particular tree) and not 
grass is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, 
not spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion that it does 
not represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha 
grass does. It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite 
at the gi’eat Soma sacrifices, which is as yet little known, 
but about which the author had an opi^ortunity of obtain- 
ing oral information. At the time of the Soma libation 
(called Sav&na), which is to be performed three times on 
the same day, from 8-12 a . m . (morning libation), 1-5 p . m . 
(mid-day hbation), 6-1 1 p . m . (evening libation), the three 
S^maveda priests, the Udgfita, the Prastota, and the Prati- 
harta, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be placed 
in a certain order when chanting tlie sacred Samans (verses 
of the Samayeda), They use for this purpose the wood of 
tlie Udumbara tree, and call them Misha, which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In the Agnishtonia 
fifteen such sticks are required at the morning libation, 
seyenteen at noon, and twenty-one in the evening; in 
other sacrifices, such as the Aptorydma, eyen a much 
larger number of such sticks is required. The three 
singers must then chant successiyely, one by one, in a 
yery solemn manner, the fiye parts,^ into which every 

^ Such Sdmans are called pancha- viz. : Frastdva (prelude), UdyWia 
hhaUiku, i.e., divided iuto five parts, (the principal pai'C to be chanted by 
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Saman or verse adapted for singing is divided at certain 
sacrifices, wMle putting some of the sticks into a certain 
proper order. This ceremony is considered to he most 
essential, and unless observed and properly performed, all 
the effect of the Samans (which are believed to carry the 
sacrificer up to heaven, the most important of all beiag 
called Eatlmntammy “ carriage ”) is lost. 

At the same time there is another peculiar custom to be 
observed, which may be traced in the Tasna also. As soon 
as the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotas 
must repeat a series of mantras from the Eigveda (not in 
the usual way of repetition, but in one approaching the 
recital of the Yajurveda), in order to praise and extol the 
Saman, which ceremony is called Shastram. At the end 
of the different Has of the Yasna, especially its Gfitha 
portion, verses of these hymns are often invoked as divine 
beings, and in Yas, xix. 6 (p, iS6) we have seen that it is 
considered very meritorious to -worship the Ahuna-vairya 
formula after having repeated it. 

With regard to the division of the Samans into five 
parts, it may be remarked that the Ahuna-vairya formula, 
which is as important for . the Parsis as the Eathantaram 
Silinan was for the Yedic Brahmans, was also divided into 
five parts (see p. i88). 

In the Afringan ceremony of the Parsis (see p. 224) 
there may be discovered a trace of the Brahmanical Apri 
ceremony (see Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 4, p. 28, of the 
author’s edition), winch is preparatory to the killing and 
offering of the sacrificial goats. The name is the same : 
d-prt in Sanskrit, d-frt in the Avesta (the formula used 
being which literally means to “invite;” with 

which invitation the name of the being or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must always be 
mentioned. The Parsis mention the name of a deceased 
person, or of an angel; the Brahmans insert the names of 

the ITdgilta), PratiMra (response), (great finale), to be, chanted by all 
(little finale), and -three. 
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different deities ^ (tliere are eleven invocations), wlio are 
expected to come and enjoy the meal prepared for tliein. 
Tliese solemn invitations being accompanied with a bless- 
ing, the Parsis understand by this ceremony a benediction, 
which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darsha p 4 jrnama isipti (new and full moon sacrifice) 
seems to correspond with the Dm'itn ceremony of the Parsis. 
Both are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Puro- 
dS-sha, or sacrificial cakes, the Parsis the ^sacred bread 
(Darfin), which corresponds to the Purodfisha. 

The GhcUurmdsya, isliti, or the sacrifice offered every four 
months or two seasons, corresponds to the Gahanbfir cere- 
mony of the Parsis, which is celebrated six times a year. 
Sacrificing animals was essential for the proper performance 
of these ceremonies among the Parsis until recent times; so it 
is with the Brahmans also. But as to animal sacrifice, there 
is always a great difference between the Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrian rites. The Bralimans must throw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the vayd (peri- 
toneum), into the fire ; wMle the Parsis simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing 
anything into the fire. On such occasions even the Brah- 
mans now-a-days also eat some of the flesh. 

4. — Eeligiotjs Observances, Domestic Rites, and 
COSMOGRA rHIOAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be dis- 
covered in respect to observances, domestic rites, &g., we 
must confine our remarks to a few of the most striking 
points of coincidence. 

The great purification ceremony (see p. 241), by means 
of cow’s urine (called gomtz), as practised by the Parsis to 
this day, may be compared with a similar observance ot 
the Bralimans. The latter use, in order to remove all 

1 See Yaska’s Mrukta, viii. 4-21, and Max Muller’s “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” jip. 463-467. 
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imTard impurity from tlie body, tlie so-called Pamlia- 
gavijam, or five products of the most sacred animal, the cow, 
one of which is her urine. Tliis custom comes from the 
most ancient times, when this liquid was regarded as a 
very effective remedy against any disorder of the bodily 
organs. Such remedies as cow-dung and cow’s urine have 
been used even on the continent of Europe by peasant 
physicians down to our times. 

To the Parsis, as well as to the Brahmans, the investi- 
ture with the sacred thread (called hisH by the Parsis, 
aiwydonlmimk in the Zend-Avesta) is enjoined as a reli- 
gious duty. As long as this ceremony has not been per- 
formed, one is no real member of eitlier the Brahmanical 
or Zoroastrian community. The time for performing it 
lasts among the Brahmans from tlie eighth to the sixteenth 
year (see Yajnavalkya, i. 14, 37) ; the Parsis are invested 
witli tlie Ivusti in their seventh year. 

'With regard to the funeral rites of both religions some 
similarities may be pointed out. After the death of a 
man, Brahmans as well as Parsis must pray to raise the 
soul of the deceased up to heaven, which is the so-called 
third-day’s ceremony of the Parsis. On the tenth day 
after the death, the Parsis perform a certain ceremony 
(Ijaslme is read), and the Brahmans use the important 
ceremony of KdJcasparsJia, that is, they expose a ball of 
I'ice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosinograjihical opinions the Brahmans divide the 
wliole world into seven tMpas, the Parsis into seven M 7 i- 
vcm (karshvare in the Avesta), i.e., zones or regions. Both 
acknowledge a central mountain, which is called by the 
former 3 feru, by the latter Alborz {Sard berezaiti in the 
Avesta). 

11. — ORIGIN OP THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. — SPITAMA 
ZARATIIHSHTRA AND HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established, in the preceding section, the 
fact that a close and intimate connection once existed 
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between tlie religion of the Parsis and tliat of the Brah- 
mans, we may now proceed to trace the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and characterise the period at which 
it must have arisen. 

I. — Teaces of the Oaiam to be Found both in the Vedas 
AND Zend-Avesta. 

In the Yedas, as well as in the older portions of the 
Zend-Avesta (see the Ghthas), there are sufficient traces to 
be discovered that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a 
vital struggle against the form which the Brahmanical 
religion had assumed at a certain early period. Both 
creeds are known as diametrically opposed to one another 
in both their scriptures. One is called the belief of the 
Asuras {Ahum in the Avesta), the other that of the Bevas. 
This circumstance cannot be merely accidental, the less so, 
as we find the w'ord Aswm used in the older Vedic hymns 
(see p. 268) in a perfectly good sense, and as a name of 
several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows that 
there must have been once a vital struggle between the 
professors of the Deva and those of the Ahura religion, in 
consequence of which the originally good meaning of Asura 
was changed to a bad one. 

Although it is, therefore, impossible to deny the exist- 
ence of the original close connection between the Deva 
and Asura religions, some might still be inclined to doubt 
whether the adherents of the Deva religion were actually 
the direct ancestors of the present Brahmans. It is true 
the word dmcA and the cognate word dyaus are found in 
most of the Aryan languages with the meaning of “ heaven,” 
or “divine being,” and the Deva-worshippers, combated 
by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe of the 
Aryan stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact 
that several of the Brahmanical Devas are mentioned by 

^ Best preserved in tlie Lithiiiiniaii and the name of an ancient Teutonic 
diewas, “ god,” and in Latin detis. god TiuSy preserved in the word 
The cognate dyaus, “heaven,” is ex- “Tuesday” (in Anglo-Saxon: 'fives 
tant in the Greek Zeus, gen. Dios, dceg). 
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name in the’ Zend-Avesta, leaves no doubt "whatever that 
the opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the 
ancient Brahmans ; for the names of the Devas, mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, Ndsatya, are 
purely Brahmanical, and unknown to any other nation of 
the Aryan stock. 

"We have seen above that the names of the Indian Devas 
or gods were not all entered in the list of the Zoroastrian 
Devas or demons, but some of them retained their old 
dignity by being transformed, in accordance with the 
new spirit of the Zoroastrian religion, from gods into 
angels (Yazatas), The names of these are also identical 
with those of some Vedie deities, such as Aryaman, Mitra, 
Aramati, &c. 

Some of the ancient gods occur with one name in the 
list of angels, and with another in that of the demons. 
Thus, for instance, the Zoroastrian demon, Indra^ has 
become, under his other name, Verethraghna (Vritrah^), 
one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
(P- 275)- 

These facts throw some light upon the age in which that 
great religious struggle took place, the consequence of 
which was the entire separation of the ancient Iranians 
from the Brahmans, and the foundation of the Zoroastrian 
religion. It must have occurred at the time when Indra 
was the chief god of the Brahmans. This was the case at 
that early period to which we must assign the composition 
of the majority of the Vedio hymns, before the Brahmans 
had immigrated into Hindustan Proper. In the post-Vedic 
period, whose events called into existence the great epic 
poems Mahdbharata and Edmdyana, we find Indra’s place 
at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimurti of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and SMva, which idea is utterly foreign to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimfirti never being alluded to in the 
Zend-Avesta, we must assign to the rehgious struggle a 
much earlier date. 

Before proceeding to fix the probable age of the origin 
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of tliG Zoroastrian religion, some facts derived from pas- 
sages ill the Vedas and Gdtlias may he adduced, wliicli 
throw much liglifc upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and propliets of the Devas are mentioned* by 
the lumies Icavi, fe/rapim, and usiMsh in the Gdthas (see 
Tas. xxxii. 14; xliv. 20; xlvi. ii ; xlviii. 10; li. 14). The 
first is of very frequent occurrence in the Vedic hymns, 
the third is also occasionally met with there, and the verb 
(Jmlpayati)'^ and noun (Jcalpa) connected with the second 
name are very frequently employed. Kam, which means 
“ poet in the classical Sanskrit, is the name of seers and 
priests in the Vedic hymns (Ilv. i. 128, 8 ; 142, 8 ; 188, i) ; 
by drinking the “ delicious,” but intoxicating, Soma juice, 
the power of Kavi is attainable (liv. i. 91, 14) ; the term is, 
therefore, applied to the Soma priest (Itv. ix. 37, 6 ; 72, 6) ; 
these Kavis or seers, being believed to be in possession of 
divine revelation and secret wisdom, were consulted as 
prophets (Ev. i. 1 64, 6 ; vii. 86, 3). The gods themselves, 
especially Agui, are called by this name (Ev. ii. 23, i ; iii. 
14, i), which circumstance clearly shows that it was a high 
title, which could he given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Erahrnanical community. 

Synonynious wuth this name is ■jis/wy, which exactly cor- 
responds to vsihhsh (nom.) in the Giithas (Yas. xliv. 20), 
It moans “ a wdse, intelligent man,” as one may see from 
such passages as Ev. ii. 21, 5 ; x. 46, 2, and Siiankluiy ana’s 
Gril!}'a Sutra vi. 12, 19, where it changes places with kavi, 
as is the case in Yas. xliv. 20, also. 

By the kampand, wlio are mentioned together with tlie 
kdmyas in the Gathas, we must understand specially the 
sacriticial priests, the performers of the sacrifices, those 
men who are known nowadays to the Brahmans by the 
name of Shrotriyas. As to its grammatical formation, this . 
word is derived from a root karap, which corresponds 
exactly with the Sanskrit root halp, “to perform a cere- 

1 The sound I, tohig completely unknown in the Avesta language, is there 
always represented by r. 
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mony,” whence the word Tcal/pa, "the rittial, or the doctrine 
of the ceremonies ” is derived, Kaji'afwnd, therefore, means 
really “ performers of sacrificial rites/’ 

These two names, Icavi and htrci'pmi, designate in the 
fullest sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of 
the Deva religion, who tried to put down the adherents of 
the Ahuramazda religion, and we necessarily find, there- 
fore, a had meaning attached to them in the Gathas. This 
appears the more strange, as the -word havi itself forms 
part of the names of highly celebrated personages of 
Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi TIusrava (Kai Khiisro), 
Kavi Ivavata (Kai KahM), Kavi Vishtfispa (Kat Gushtasp), 
&o,, and has become, in its derived adjectival form “Kaya- 
nian,” the designation of a whole dynasty of the ancient 
Baetrian rulers. 

Here the question naturally arises, how could a desig- 
nation, which distinguished the bitterest enemies of the 
Zoroastrian religion, he applied to kings who were, like 
Kavi Vishtaspa, believed to be its staunchest friends and 
protectors ? The only reasonable answer is, that before 
the outbreak of the schism, when the Iranians and Brah- 
mans lived X)eacefully together, the Kavis were at the 
head of both communities ; and that, on account of their 
violent opposition to the religious and social reforms which 
were adopted by some of the Aryan tribes, such as the 
Iranians, their very name was branded, and became a 
word of ahomination with the Zoroastrians. But tlie 
designation having been already closely coimected with 
their ancient history, and having become' the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was 
difficult, nay, impossible, to expunge it entirely in its good- 
and high sense from the language. The- adversaries of the 
■ Kavis, therefore, had to rest satisfied with a slight change 
of the hateful wmrd when they wished to use it with a 
good meaning. Thus we actually find this wford in the old 
texts, when forming part of the names of the great Iranian 
heroes and kings, changed from its only tine and original 
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form K<mi into Kcma, as, for instance, KmCij Vislddspa, 
instead of Kcmi VisJttdspa} 

Now tliis word .Kavd became a party name, denoting tbe 
opponents of tlie Deva religion. And in tliis sense we. find 
it iinmistabeably employed in tbe ancient Yedic byimis. 
Kdmsakka or ICavdri or KamtniL, wliicb all mean “ fol- 
lowers of Kava or adlierents of Kava,” are names, given to 
tbe enemies of Indra and tbe despisers of bis sacred drink 
(Soma). In one passage (Ev. v. 34, 3) I{'avdsa%Jia is even 
called a maghavd, by wbicb name tbe disciples and earliest 
tbllowers of Zaratbiisbtra are denoted in the Gfitbas (see 
p. 169). Indra is tbere said to turn out tbe Mogbava, who 
follows tbe Ivava party, from bis possession, wbicb refers 
to tbe settlements {gaitlms} of tbe Iranians. 

That Zaratbusbtra’s attacks were really directed against 
the Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows 
■from severab passages of tbe GiLthas (see Yas. xxxii. 3; 
xlviii. 10), This is not to be "wondered at, if we bear in 
mind that tbe Indian tribes, as described in tbe ancient 
hymns of the Vedas, never engaged themselves in their 
frequent predatory excursions for stealing cow's, horses, 
sheep, &o., without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a .solemn Soma feast. 
The Ivarapans dressed it in due manner, and tbe Kavis 
composed or applied those verses wbicb were best calcu- 
lated to induce Indra to accept the invitation. Tbe Kavis 
were believed to recognise by certain signs the arrival of 
tbe god. After be bad enjoyed tbe sweet beveragci, the 
delicious honey, and was supposed to be totally inebriated, 
then tbe Kavis promised victory. The inroads were under- 
' taken, beaded by those Kavis who bad previously intoxi- 
cated themselves, and they appear to have been in most 
cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who bad to suffer 
so much from these attacks (see p. 173), ascribed the 
success to those Soma sacrifices, -wbicb, tbei-efore, mu.st 

1 See further particulars in the author’s work on the GMhas, i. p. 179, 180, 
and ii. p. 238-41. , 
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have been objects of abomination and horror to them. 
But the belief in the great efficacy of such a ceremony, as 
the solemn squeezing and preparing of the Soma juice, 
being too deeply rooted in the minds of the Iranians, as 
well as in those of the ancient Indians, the Iranians for- 
sook only the old Aryan fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their nerv religion (see p. 282). 
As we have seen, Spitama Zarathushtra himself never 
mentions this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the 
Gathas; it is douhtful, therefore, whether it existed in 
his time, or, if so, whether he approved of it. It is true, 
legends were afterwards circulated, to the effect that he 
himself had given liis sanction to this ceremony, as the 
reader will have learned from the Homa Yasht (see p. 176). 

Having established now, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence 
of a serious coiiiiict of the Iranians with those other Aryan 
tribes which emigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose 
leaders became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, 
the questions as to the cause of this religious schism, the 
leader of the seceding party, and the time at which this 
great event happened, have to be decided. 


2.— Causes op the Schisk. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may he readily 
learned from the more ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially from- the Gathas. They were of a social and 
|)olitical as well as of a religious nature. The Aryan 
tribes, after they had left their original home, which was 
in all lilmliliood a cold country (see the allusions to it in 
the first and second Pargards of the Yendidad), led maiiily 
a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we 
find the ancient Aryan community throughout the earlier 
Yeclic period, and the Brahmanical tribes were given to 
this nomadic life as long as they occupied the upper part 
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of tlie Panjab, wlieDce they afterwards emigrated into 
Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom we may 
style the Iranians proper, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such placcvS 
between the Oxns and Yaxartes rivers and the highland of 
Bactria as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they 
forsook the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother 
tribes, and became agriculturists. In consequence of this 
change tlie Iranians estranged them.selve.s from the other 
Aryan tribes, which still clung to the ance.storal occupa- 
tion, and allured hy the hope of obtaining booty, regarded 
tliose settlements as the most suitable objects- for their in- 
cursions and skirmislies. How. frerpient these attacks of 
the Deva-worslrippera upon the property of the ]\Iazda- 
yasnians must have been, the reader can learn from the 
formula, by which the Deva- worshippers abjured their 
religion, and entered tlie community of the Iranians (see 
p. 173), and from some verses of the Gatlias (especially 
Yas. xxxii, and xlvi.). 

The success of the attacking Heva-worshippers was, as 
we have seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras) and 
sacrificial skill. Their religion, therefore, must Iiave be- 
come an object of hatred in the eyes of tlie Iranians, 
although the latter were well aware that it Avas closely 
related to their oAvn, or eAmn to a, certain extent identical 
AAutli it. Their own religion, therefore, had to be totally 
changed,' in order to break up all communication whalcA'cr 
with the devastators of their settlements. The I.)eva redi- 
giouAvas branded as tlie source of all mischief and Avicked- 
ness, and instead of it, the Almra religion of agricnltaro 
Avas instituted, Avliicli separated them theiicefortli for ever 
from their Bralimanical brethren. ‘ 

If Ave ask aa'Iio instituted this Ahiira religion, Ave can 
hardly believe that it ayes the AAmrk of a single man only, 
though it is not to be denied that the peculiar form Avldcii 
it assumed Avas mainly due to one great personage, Spitama 
Zarathushtra. 
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3.— SWTAMA. ZaRATHUSHTRx\. 

In tlie G'atlias we find Zaratluislitra alluding to old 
revelations (Yas. xlvi. 6), and praising the wisdom of the 
Saoslmjcmtd, fire-priests ” (Yas. xlvi. 3; xlviii. 12). He 
exhorts his party to respect and revere the Angra (Yas. 
xliii. 15), the Angiras of the Vedic hymns, who formed 
one of the most ancient and eelehrated priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and who seem to have been more 
closely connected with the aiite-Zoroastrian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahmanical 
femilies. These Angiras are often mentioned together 
with the Atharvans or fire~j)riests (which word, in' the 
form dihram, is the general, name given to the priest caste 
in the Zend-Avesta), and both are regarded in the Y^lio 
literature as the authors of the Atharvaveda which is 
called the Veda of the Atharvangiras, or the Atharvana, 
or Aiigirasa veda, i.e., the Veda of the Atharvans or Angiras.i 
This work was for a long time not acknowledged as a proper 
Veda by the Bralimans, because its contents, which consist 
chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing ene- 
mies, &c., were mostly foreign to the tliree other Vedas, 
which alone were originally recpiired for sacrifices. On 
eompfiring its contents with some passages .in the Yashts 
and Verididad, we discover a great similarity. 

Although a close connection between the ante-Zoroas- 
trian and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly 
be doulited, yet this relationship refers only to the magical 
part, which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the 
very siilistance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likehhood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa, 
or fire-priests, indicate, the ■worship of fire was a charac- 
teristic feature of this ancient religion. 

The Saoshyanto, or fire-priests, who seem to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real prede- 
cessors of Spitama Zarathiishtra, wdio paved the way for 
1 See Max Muller’s History of .Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 448. 
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tlie great religions reform carried out by the latter. It is 
distinctly said (Yas. liii. 2) that the good Ahiira religion 
was revealed to them, and that they professed it in opposi- 
tion to the Deva religion, like Zaratlmshtra himself and 
his disciples (Yas. xii. 7 ; seep, 173). We must, therefore, 
regard these ancient sages as the founders of the Ahura 
religion, who first introduced agriculture and made it a 
religious duty, and commenced war against the Deva reli- 
gion. 

The struggle may have lasted for several centuries before 
Spitarna Zaratlmshtra appeared in Iran, professedly hy 
divine command, to strike a death-blow at idolatry, and 
to banisb it for ever from his native soil. But however 
this may have been, the decisive step of completely sepa- 
rating the contending parties from one another, and estab- 
lishing a new coininiinity governed by new laws, was taken 
by Spitarna Zaratlmshtra. He has, therefore, many claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the true hlazdayasnian or 
Parsi religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of 
the ancient fire-priests. He himself was one of the 
Saoshyanto or fire-priests, because we find him, when 
standing before the sacred fire, delivering his speeches and 
receiving answers from. Ahiiramazda out of the sacred 
flames. 

The events of his life are almost all enshrouded in dark- 
ness, to dispel which will be for ever impossible, should no 
antheiitic liistorical records be discovered in Bactria,.his 
home, Tlie reports regarding him, given hy tiie Greeks 
and Piomans (see the finst Essay), are as nnliistorical and 
legendary as those found in the majority of the Avesta 
books themselves. In the Veiididad and the Yashts (see 
p. 2 1 2) he is represented to us not as a historical, but as 
a dogmatical personalty, stripped of nearly everything that 
is peculiar to' human nature, and vested with a super- 
natural and wholly divine power, standing next t(j God 
himself and being even elevated above the archangels. 
The temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was 
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tlireatened hj tlie great propliefc, form a favourite suliject 
of the traditional reports and legends. He was the con- 
centration of all wisdom and truth, and the master and 
head of the whole living creation (see p. 21 1). 

The only source whence we, may derive some very scanty 
historical facts is the older Tasna. In this part of the 
scriptures only, he appears before <our eyes as a real man, 
acting a great ' and prominent part in the history of his 
country, and even in the history of the whole human race 
in general. He was a member of the Spitaina family, 
which name is given to the JfnMaffesjms also (Yas. xlvi. 
is), who seem, ■therefore, to have been his nearest relations. 
His father’s name was PuurusJmsjM, according to the later 
Yasiia and Yendidad. Of hi.s children only his daughter 
Faoiirucliista (Yas. liii. 3) is mentioned hy the two names 
JImfchadasjidnd Fpitdmt, which can he interpreted only as 
“belonging to the Spitama family of the Haechadaspa 
lineage.” He ’was distinguished hy the surname Zara- 
thiishtm, which the Greeks corrupted to Zarastrades or 
Zoroastres, and the Eomans to Zoroaster, hy which name 
alone he is known to Europeans, while the Persians and 
Paxsis changed it to Zardosht. Altliough the original 
meaning of this name is uncertain,’- yet it can hardly be 
doubted that it was not merely the proper name of the 
founder of the Parsi religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the high-priest of the country. This fol- 
lows clearly iTOin Yas. xix. (see p. 188), where the Zara- 
thuslitra is mentioned as the fifth chief, in those countries 
where there are four others of an inferior order, and as the 
fourth, where there are only three others below him; and 
it is also evident from the title ZamtlmsMrdtcmS. This 

^ See tlio .‘iirtlior’s -work on the author suggested formerly, hut 
Gatha.s, ii. p. 245-46, note i, where “.senior, chief” (in a .spiritu.sl sense), 
the different explanations of the and the word may be traced to the 
name hiflierto given are mentioned Sanskrit jarat, which means in com- 
aiid refuted. Tlio mo.st probable pounds “old;” us/zira is then equi- 
ineaning of “ Zarjithushtra ” is not valent to uttam, “ superior, excel- 
“the most excellent poet," as the lent.” 
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title must mean, according to grammar dicing tlie 

superlative suffix), “ tfie greatest or liigliest Zarathuslitra,” 
•wliieli denomination can fie understood only if we assume 
tlie existence of several contemporaneous Zaratfiuslitras, 
at wliose head lie was placed. The name “ Zaratliuslitra’’ 
must, therefore, have conveyed in ancient times nearly the 
same meaning as the “word “Dastiir” does nowadays: it 
must have' meant the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The ZamthushtrdUmo is, there- 
fore, to he compared with the Dastur-i-Dasturan or chief 
high-priest. Even according to the notions of the modern 
Parsis, a Dastur occupies a very high rank among them; 
he is a nUu or chief in the living creation, and in his praise 
and lioiiour even ceremonies may be performed. 

A clear proof that the word “ Zarathushtra ” itself was 
not alone deemed sufficient to distinguish the prophet 
from other men, is that his family name “ Spitama ” is 
generally prefixed ^ when he is spoken of. This circum- 
stance implies distinctly that there were other Zarathiisli- 
tras besides tlie one who was distinguished hy the name 
“ Spitama,” and who alone was regarded as the real founder 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. 

His home seems to have been in Bactria, which is called 
Berckhdlia ctrmaiti in the Gatlias, (mdi jBdJchdki (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In his own works he 
calls himself a mdthraii, “ reciter of mantras,” a dMa, 
“messenger,” sent by Aliuramazda, a speaker (marckm)', 
he listens to the oracles given by the siiirit of nature 
(geuslh urvd), and sacred words are revealed to him by 
Aliuramazda through the flames. 

His doings are best learned from the Gathas, extracts 
from which have been given above (see pp. 149- 170), so we 

^ In a similar manner eacli of tlie instance, Pe.sliotan Dastur Belirarnji 
present Dasturs introduces tlie title, Sanjana (see the title-page of that 
Dastur, between liis own name and learned Dastur’s edition of the Dhi- 
tliat of Ids father, so that his own kard). , 
name is prefixed to the title, as, for ' ' 
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may liere confine ourselves to a few remarks as to tlie 
probable age in wMcli be' lived. 

4. — The Age whek Spitama Zarathoshtea Lived. 

Tlie accounts given of tlie time when he is said to have 
flourished, differ so widely from one anotlier, that it is impos- 
sible to fix exactly the era when he was living. The Greeks 
and Homans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia 
(b.O. 470), the earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, 
says that he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war 
(about B.c. 1 800), Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6000 years before Plato, others say 5000 years 
before the Trojan war (see Pliny, Ilistoria Naturalis, xxx, 
1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him a 
King of the^ Babylonians, and the founder of a dynasty, 
wliich reigned over Babylon between B.c. 2200 and b.g. 
2000. 

The Parsis believe that their prox:)l:iet lived at the time 
of Darius’s father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with the 
Kclvo, LWhdspa of the Zend-ilvesta, or Ka! Gushtasp of 
the Shahnamah, and place his era accordingly about b.c. 
550. But the groundlessness of this supposition may be 
seen on comparing. the names of the predecessors of liys- 
taspes with those of the ancestors of Yishtdspa. The 
lineage of VisMdspa or Hystaspes, according to the Bisutun 
cuneiform inscription of Darius, and the statements of 
Herodotus, is as follows: — Hahlid'nmnish (Achseinenes), , 
ChaisJi^rish (Teispes), Anydrdmm (Ariaranmes), 

(Arsames), Vislitdspa (Hystaspes), Ddrmjamisli (Dareios). 
But the lineage of VdsMdspa or Gushtasp, according to 
the Avesta and Shahnamah, is as follows : — Kavi Kmdta 
(Kai-Kabad), Kam Usa (Kai-Kdfis), Kma Husmm (Kai 
Khusro), Aurvadaq)a (Lahurasp), Kava VisJitdspa (Kai 
Gushtasp). Ikoni these genealogies it will be seen that 
the names of the ancestors of the Vishtfispa mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (called Hystaspes by the Greeks), 
are totally difierent from those of the ancestors of the 
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Vislitaspa celebrated in Zoroastrian tradition (the Guslitasp 
of the Shahnamah). We must, therefore, conclude that 
the Vislitaspa of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Hystaspes of the Greeks, the father of 
Darins. That the Persians themselves, in the time of the 
Sasanians, were quite micertain as to when the former 
Vishtilspa lived, appears clearly from the testimony of the 
historian Agathias, quoted in px ii. 

On comparing the accounts of the Greeks aDoiit the 
early era of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original 
texts of the Parsi scriptures, we must believe their con- 
current testimony to be much more trustworthy hiid reli- 
able than the opinions held by the modern Parsis. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Spitama Zarathushtra, 
the founder of the Parsi religion, lived at a very early 
period, because the great religious movement, of which he 
was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas.' Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may be discovered in the present Zend- 
Avesta. Pirstly, as we have seen in the fifteenth section 
of the third Essay, his writings stand at the head of the 
extensive Avesta literature, which required centuries for 
its growth, and which was already complete about B.c. 
400. Secondly, he is expressly called “the famous iii 
Aifyana mejd ” (Yas. ix. 14), which means, “ the famous 
in the Aryan home,” whence the Iranians and Indians 
emigrated in times immemorial. This title would cer- 
tainly not have been given to him had liis followers not 
believed him to have been living at that early time. 
Under no circiirastances can we assign him a later date 
than B.o. 1000, and one may even find reasons for placing 
his era much earlier and maldiig him a contemporary of 
Moses. Pliny, wdio compares both Moses and Zoroaster, 
whom he calls inventors of two diiferent kinds of magic 
rites, goes much further in stating that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis, 
XXX. 2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age was, 
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no doiil)t, mainly caused by his appellation “ Zaratliushtra 
or high-priest, which was afterwards taken as the proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion that he was horn at 
Marjlm {liai neim Telieran) is owing to the circumstance 
that, according to Yasna xix. (see p. i88), this large town 
seems to. have been governed by the Zarathushtras them- 
selves j it wms, therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian 
country. • 

in.‘— SPITAMA zarathushtea’s theology and philosophy, 

AND THETE INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

PARSI RELIGION. 

Having showni in the preceding section the historical 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, we may proceed next 
to consider the new ideas, theological and philosoj)hical, 
whicli Spitama Zaratliushtra introduced into tlie world, 
and in consecpieiice of which he may l)e said ■ to Iiave 
heconie the founder of a new religion, and to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the history of the hnniaii 
mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of 
later ages, can he learned only from the older Yasna, chiefly 
from the Gathas. The leading idea of his theology was 
Jfoao;5/L3ism, 'i.c., that there are not many gods, hut only 
one; and the principle of his speculative philosophy 
wms Dimlism, i.e., the supposition of t^vo primeval causes 
of the real Avorld and of the intellectual ; while his moral 
pltilosopliy wms moving in the . Ynm? of thought, word, and 
deed. Having regard to the eai'ly period at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted 
with anything like philosophical speculation, we cannot 
expect him to have established a complete and developed 
system of philosophical thoughts, which cannot even be 
said of Plato; but the few philosophical ideas ‘which may 
be discovered in his sayings, show that he was a great and 
deep tliinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many' subsequent 
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centuries. Tire great fame he enjoyed, even witli the 
ancient Greeks and Eoinaiis who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, i.s a sufficient .proof of the higli 
and pre-eminent position he must once have occu|)ied in 
the history of the progress of the human mind. 

I. — ZARATHUSHTnEs MoUOXHEfSM. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotliei.sm, 
one may easily ascertain from' the Gathas, especially from 
the second (see pp. 155-166). His predece.ssors, the Sao.sh- 
yantd, seem to liave worshipped a plurality of’ good spirits, 
whom they called Alvuras, “ the living ones,” wlio were, 
opposed to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this 
indi,stinct expression of the Divine Being, reduced this 
plurality to unity. The new name, by which he called 
the Supreme Being, was Ahur 6 mazddo, which means, “ the 
Ahura who is called Mazdao.” , which has been 

compared with the Vedic medhds, “ wise” (or when applied 
to priests, ''' skilful, able to make everything ”), means 
either “joint creator,” or “creator of all.”^ Those Aliuras 
who were regarded as creative powers might have been 
already called by the name masddo (we find the plural, 
mmddonhd, in Yas. xlv. i) by the Saoshyaiito ; hut these 
old fire-priests had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama com- 
bined the two names (which were formerly used sepa- 
rately, and not intimately connected with one another) 
into one appellation, AJmrd-masddo, yet they were still 
not considered as a compound, because we find both con- 


^ That OTfraZan is phonetically iden- 
tical with Sans, medhds, i.s not to be 
denied, but its original meaning is 
not “wise.” Were this the case, wo 
ought to suppose it to be a contrac- ■ 
tion of maiti-dh&o, “producing wis- 
dom;” but thought, wisdom,” 

(San.s. mati) is generally affixed, not 
prefixed, to another word, as in tm'6- 
maiti, “perverse thought, disobedi- 
ence.” But the word “with,” 


is revj frequently prefixed to other 
words; and if prcfi.xod to dhdo, 
“creating,” the compouml must be 
changed, according to phonetical laws, 
into mazddo. The general meaning 
of marf being “together with, all 
(see Visp. xiv. i), the word masddo 
must mean either “joint creator,” 
“crciitor of all,” as may be clearly 
seen from Yas. xlv, i. 
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stifcxieiit parts suliject to inflection {c..g., aliurdi ‘mazddi in 
the dative, not Almra-mazddi) ; one port, Mcfzdt^o,^vas the 
chief name; the other, ahura, was an adjectival epithet. 
But in consequence of their being jointly employed to 
express the name of the Supreme Being, they were after- 
wards considered a compound, as we may distinctly see 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achremeniaii kings, 
where the Supreme Being is generally called A'dramazdd, 
and only the latter piaxt of the wmrd is sultject to inflection, 
except in a few instances where both words are inflected. 
In tlie Sasanian times tlie name was changed to A'dhar- 
mazdi, and in modern Persian to Jldrmizd or Ormmd, 
which forms are used by the Parsis nowadays. In the 
Gathas we find the two words frequently separated, and 
indiscriminately employed to express the name “ God,” as 
no difference of meaning is attached to either. In trans- 
lating them, Almra ra&j best be rendered by “living” 
or “ lord,” and Mazddo by “ wise ” or “ creator of the 
universe.” 

Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Ahuramazda as 
the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Molmn (God) or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him 
“ the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of 
tlie whole universe, in whose hands are all the creatures.” 
He is the liglit and source of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect. He is in possession of all good things, spiritual 
and worldly, such as the good mind {vohu~man6), immor- 
tality health (Jiaurvatdd), %\\a best truth {asha 

vahisMa), devotion and piety (drmaiti), and abundance of 
every earthly good ^ (Jchshafhm vairya). All these gifts 
ho grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As the rider of the whole universe, Le 
not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas, xliii. 5 ). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work 

^ See especially Yas. xlvii. i (p. 167). 
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(Yas. xlviii. 4. p, 167, and li. 6, p. 169). A separate evil 
spirit of equal' power witli^ Aliiiramazda, and always 
opposed to liim, is entirely foreign to Zaratliushtra’s 
theology ; thongli the existence of such, an opinion among 
the ancient Zoroastrians can he gathered from some of the 
later writings, such as the Yendidad. 

2. — ZaRATHUSHTRA’s two rRIMEVAL PRINCIPLES. 

The opinion, so generally entertained now, that Zarathush- 
tra was preaching *a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of 
two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
had, utterly distinct from each other, and one couhter- 
actiiig the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of 
his philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at the 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme 
Being, he undertook to solve the great problem which has 
engaged the attention of so many wise men of antiquity, 
and even of modern times, viz., how are the imperfections 
discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness, and baseness, compatible with the goodness, 
holiness, and justice of God ? Tliis great thinker of remote 
antiquity solved this difficult question philosopMcally by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
different, were united, and ' produced the world of material 
things, as well as that of the spirit ; which doctrine may 
best be learned from Yas. xxx. (see pp. 149— 15 1). 

The one, wlio produced the “ reality ” {(jaya), is called 
voJiu-mand, “ the good mind,” the other, through whom the 
“ non-reality ” (ciy'yditi) originated, bears the name ak&ni 
onanu, “ the evil mind.” All good, true, and perfect things, 
which fall under the category of “reality,” are the produc- 
tions of the “ good mind ; ” while all that is bad and 
delusive, belongs to the sphere of “ non-reality,” and is 
traced to the “evil mind.” They are the two moving 
causes in the universe, united from the beginning, and 
therefore, called “ twins ” (pemd, Sans, yamau). Tliey are 
present everywhere ; in Ahuramazda as well as in men. 
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These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united 
in A-lmramazda himself, are ^ not called who~mano . 
ahni mand, hut spenid iiudnyush, “ the beneficent spirit,” 
and anz/rd mamyiish, “the hurtful spirit.” That Angro- 
maiiiyusli is no separate being, opposed to Ahuramazda, is 
to be gathered iininistakeably from Tas. xix. 9 (see p. 187), 
where Ahuramazda is mentioning his “ two spirits,” who 
are inherent in his own nature, and are in other passages 
(Yah lvii,,2, see p. 189) distinctly called the “two creators” 
and “the two niasters” (pciyu). And, indeed, we never 
find Angro-mainyush mentioned as a constant opponent of 
Ahuramazda in the GiUhas, as is the case in later writings. 
The evil against which Almraniazda and all good men are 
fighting is called destruction, or he,” which is 

nothing hut a personification of the Devas. The same 
exirression for the. “evil” spread in the world, we find in 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no 
opponent of Ahuramazda, like Angro-mainyusli is ever 
mentioned. God (xlilramazdd), in the rock records of 
King Darius, is only one, as Jeliovali is in the Old Testa- 
ment, having no adversary whatsoever. 

SpentO-maiiiyush was regarded as the author of all that 
is bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in 
nature; while Angro-mainyush called into existence all 
tliat is dark and apparently noxious. Both are as insepar- 
able us day and night, and though opposed to each other, 
are indi>spensable for the preservation of creation. The 
beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence 
of the hurtful one is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spento-mainyush has created the light of 
day, and iVngro-mainyush the darkness of night; the 
former awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them 
to sleep. Life is produced by Spentb-mainyush, but ex- 
tinguished by Angro-mainyush, whose hands, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to rise 
into immortality and everlasting life. 
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3.-— Development op Zarathushtra’b Docthines op theSepremi!: 
Being. The Two Supreme Counoils ; Seosh and Bound- 
less Time. 

Sucli is tlie original Zoroastrian notion of the two crea- 
tive spirits, who form only two parts of the Divine Being. 
But in the course of time, this doctrine of the great 
founder was changed and corrupted, in conseq^uence of 
misunderstandings and Mse interpretations. Spento- 
niainyush was taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself, 
and then, of course, Angro-mainyush, by becoming entirely 
separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant 
adversary of Ahuramazda ; thus the Dualism of God and 
Devil arose. Each of the two spirits was considered an 
independent ruler endeavouring to destroy the creation of 
the other, and thus both waged constant war. This 
Dualism is best perceived in the first fargard of the 
Vendidad. After the sovereignty and independence of 
these two spiritual rulers was once acknowledged by some 
of the most influential leaders of the congregation founded 
by Spitama Zarathushtra, each of them was then supposed 
to have,’ like terrestrial rulers, his own council and court. 
Thq iramher of councillors was fixed at six, who wnre 
regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province assigned to him by 
his spiritual ruler. To Ahuramazda, or Spentb-mainyush, 
no other power was left but to preside over the celestial 
council. We often find him even included in the number 
of the celestial councillors, who are then called “the seven 
Ameshaspentas ” (now corrupted to Amshaspends), ie., 
immortal benefactors. 

The several names, by which we find the Ameshaspentas 
called, viz., Vohu-manb, Asha-vahishta, Khshathfa-vairya, 
Speiita-Armaiti, Haurvatacl, and Ameretld, are frequently 
mentioned in the GIthas, but they are, as the reader may 
clearly see from the passages (see Yas. xlvii. i) as well as 
from etymology, nothing hut abstract nouns and ideas, 
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representing all the gifts ■which Ahnrainazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him with a sincere 
heart, hy ahrays speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person-, 
ages; that idea being imported into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

VoHU-MANo (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty 
in all living beings of the good creation. Originally, his 
name was nothing but a term for the good principle, as 
emanating from Almramazda, who is, therefore, called the 
father of A’^ohu-mami He pervades the whole living good 
creation, and all the good thoughts, words, and deeds of 
men are wrought by Irim. 

Asha-vahishta (Ardibaliisht) represents the blazing 
flame of fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and 
.splendour of any kind whatever, Avherever it may exist. 
The first part of the name, asha (plural of ashem), has 
various meanings, such as “ rectitude, righteousness, truth,” 
and its epithet vaJdshta means originally ‘‘ most splendid, 
beautiful,” but was afterwards used in the more general 
sense of “best.” Light being of the nature of Almramazda, 
and being believed to pervade the whole good creation, 
Asha-vahishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. Light maintaining the vitality of the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, and being the cause of all 
growth, Aslia-vahishta is the preserver of all life and all 
that is good. He represent.?, in this respect, God’s Pro- 
vidence. 

Kseathea-yaieya (Shalirivar) presides over metals and 
is the giver of wealth. His name means simply “ posses- 
sion, wealth,” afterwards it was applied to metal and 
money. Wealth is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spexta-Aemaiti (Speiidarmad or Isfendarmad), “the 
honntifiil Armaiti,” represents the earth. The original 
meaning of Armaiti, as we have seen above (see p. 274), 
however, is “devotion, obedience.” She represents the 
pious and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Ahura- 
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mazda, who serves God alone with body and soul. When 
the name is a,pplied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men, who, if well treated (ie., cidtivated), will 
yield abundance of food, 

IlAUiiVATAD and Ameeetad (Khordad and Amardad) 
preside over vegetation, and produce aU kinds of fruits ; 
but tins is very likely not their original meaning. As the 
names indicate {Ilcmirmtdd means “ completeness, healtli,” 
and Amcrefdd, “ immortality ”), they represent the preser- 
vation of the original uneorrupted state of the good crea- 
tion, and its remaiiiiiig in the same condition as that in 
which it was created by God. They are generally both 
mentioned together, and express, therefore, a single com- 
pound idea. 

Quite separate from the celestial council stands Seaosha 
(Srosli), w^ho is, however, regarded as an archangel vested 
with very high powers. While the Ameshaspentas in 
Zarathushtra’s eyes represented nothing but the qualities 
and gifts of Ahuramazda, Sraosha seems to have been con- 
sidered by him as a personality. He is the angel who 
stands between God and man, the great teacher of the 
good religion who instructed the prophet iii it. He shows 
the way to heaven and pronounces judgment on human 
actions after death (for further information see the Srosh 
Yasht, p. 1 89). Originally his name meant “ hearing ” (from 
the root sru to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, 
means the sacred tradition. In this respect we may h(!sfc 
compare the word with the Sanskrit by wdiich 

name the Brahmans understand the sacred tradition, as 
laid down in the various parts of the Yedas, especially in 
that which treats of sacrificial rites. All that is said of 
Srosh, in the Srosh Yasht, fully agrees with this meaning 
of his name. We must, therefore, regard him only as the 
personification of the whole divine service, including the 
prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. When he is said 
to he the guardian of the whole creation, and that without 
his protection the world would fall a prey to the demons, 
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it is meant that men must offer up prayers to God and 
worship Mm ; and should they fail to do so, tiie good mind 
within them becomes powerless, and the bad 
mind {Ahmi-^mano) takes entire possession of them, insti- 
gating them to commit sins and crimes, in consequence of 
which they will become utterly cast away, both in this 
life and in that to come. Srosh fights chiefly against the 
Devas. This means, that the Zoioastrian divine service is 
destined to counterbalance the mischief which the Indian 
Devas %vere supposed to be doing to the good creation. 

Li]i:e Ahuramazda, Ms adversary Angrb-mainyush was, 
in later times, supposed to be also surrounded by a council. 
Tliis idea is completely foreign to tbe older texts, and is 
evidently only an imitation of tbe celestial council. The 
nnniber of conncillors of the infernal kingdom was like- 
wise fixed at six (not in the Avesta texts, but only in the 
Buudaliish), who were called pre-eminently Dorns and 
headed by AngTO-mainyusli, who, for this reason, was 
called Daimndm Da^tS, or archcleinon. The first in rank 
after Angro-mainyush was Akem-mano, which means the 
“ evil mind,” and is nothing but Zarathuslitra’s philoso- 
phical term of the second principle, the “non-reality.” 
He produces all bad thoughts in men, and makes them 
utter bad words and commit sins. His influence is 
checked by Vohu-mand, the good mind. The second seat 
in tlie infernal council is occupied by the King of the 
Yedio gods, Indea; the third place is assigned to Saueva, 
tlie Shiva of the Hindus. Hourth in rank is Kaonhaithya, 
tlie collective name of the Indian Ashvins (Dioskuri); the 
fiftli and sixth places , are occupied by two personifications, 
Daekness and Poison (see the Bundaliish, edited by 
Westergaard, p. 5). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to he 
found ill the Zend-Avesta; hut almost all are nothing hut 
personifications of vices and evils. Thus, for instance, 
Aislmna means “rapine, attack,” DriivisJi is “poverty,” 
Daiwish / “ ‘While the celestial council is 
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always taking measures for promoting life and spreading 
truth, tlie infernal councillors are constantly plotting de- 
signs for tlie destruction of life, and endeavouring to spread 
lies and falseliood everywhere. The Zoroastrian idea of 
the Devil and the infernal kingdom coincides entirely with 
the Christian doctrine. The Devil is a murderer and father 
of lies according to both the Bible and the Zend-Avesta, 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two parts 
of Ahuraniazda,, and the substitution of two independent 
rulers goveniiiig tlie universe, the unity of the Supreme 
Being waas lost, and Monotheism was superseded by Dual- 
ism. But this deviation from, and entire change of, the 
prophet’s doctrine could not satisfy the minds of all the 
divines and philosophers in ancient Persia. It wms very 
likely only the innovation of an influential party or sect, 
probably that which was called Zendih, i.e., following the 
interpretation (Zend), and which was opposed to tliat of 
the Ifagi (see p. 14). That Dualism was actually the doc- 
trine of the Zendiks, w-e best learn from the commence- 
ment of the Bimdahish, wMch hook purports to expound 
the lore of this party. The Magi seem still to have clung 
to the prophet’s doctrine of the unity of the vSupreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from 
the sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the unity of the 
Supreme Being w’-as required. This was found in tlie term 
Zarmn almrcma, “ boundless time,” which we meet with 
occasionally in the Zend-Avesta. The chief passage, no 
doubt, was Vend. xix. 9 (see pp. 24 and 254); hut the in- 
terpretation for proving that Zcwvan aharcma means the 
Supreme Being, out of whom Ahuramazda and Angro- 
mainyiish are said to have sprung, rests on a grammatical 
misunderstanding, as we have seen above (p. 24). This 
interpretation, however, must be very old j for all the pre- 
sent Dasturs believe in it as an incontrovertible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zarmn akamna was commonly 
believed in Persia, during the times of the Sasanians, may 
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be distmctly seen from tlie reports quoted above (pp. 
12-14). Tlie true meaning of tlie expression, tliat ‘"the 
beneficent Spirit made (them) in boundless time,” is that 
God (Almramazda) is from eternity, self-existing, neither 
born nor created. Only an eternal being can be indepen- 
dent of the bounds of time to which all mortals are subject. 

4. — The Two iNrEMECTS ; Two Lives ; Heaven and Hell ,* 
Resureection j and Palingenesis. 

In the Gfithas we frequently find " two intellects ” 
(lAvmiu) and “ two lives ” {aliu) spoken of. These notions, 
therefore, formed undoubtedly part of Spitaiiia Zarathush- 
tra’s speciiilation. The two intellects are distinguished as 
the “ first ” and " last.” Prom the passages where they are 
mentioned (Yas. xliv. 19, xlviii. 4), their meaning cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. But happily we find them 
mentioned in later Avesta wuitings (see Yt. ii. i) by more 
expressive names; one of the intellects is called dsn 6 
JAimtu, “ the original intellect or wusdom,” which we can 
best identify with the '' first ” in the Gathas ; the other is 
styled gaoshd-sT^td Miraki, “ the wisdom heard by the ear,” 
which corresponds to the “last.” Another name of the 
“ first ” is maingu kJimtu {mind hhird), “ spiritual or hea- 
venly wisdom.” Now we cannot be mistaken as to the 
meaning of these two intellects. The “ first intellect ” is 
not from earth, but from heaven ; not human, but divine. 
The “ last intellect ” represents what man has heard and 
learned by experience. The wisdom gained in this way is, 
of course, inferior to the heavenly wisdom. Only the latter 
can instruct man in the higher matters of life, as we see 
from a later hook called “ Minokhird,” which is written in 
Pazaiid (see p. 105). 

The “two lives” are distinguished as asfo'a^, “bodily,” 
or ixtmlm, “prior life,” and as manahya, “mental,” or 
daibitya, “the second” (see Yas. xxviii. 3 ; xliii. 3 ; xlv. i ; 
xlvi. 19). Their meaning is clear enough, and requires no 
further comment; they express our idea “body and soul.” 
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To be disfcingiiisbed from these "'two lives,” are tlie " first” 
and the “ last lives,” which mean this life and that here- 
after. 

The idea of a future life, and the immortality of the 
soul, is expressed very distinctly already in the Gdthas, 
and pervades the whole of the later Avesta literature. 
The belief in a life to come is one of the chief dogmas of 
the Zend-Avesta, See the, passages about the fate of the 
soul after death, translated in the third Essay (pp. 220, 254). 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief in Heavex 
and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra himself clearly 
pronounced in his Gatlias. The name for Heaven is Gwrd- 
dmndna {Garotmdn in Persian), "house of liymus,” be- 
cause the angels are believed to sing hymns there (see 
Yas. xxviii. 10; xxxiv. 2), which description agrees en- 
tirely with the Christian idea as founded on Isaiah vi. and 
the Eevelation of St. John. Garo-dem^na is the residence 
of Ahuramazda and the most blessed men (Yas. li. 15). 
Another more general name for Heaven is ahu mhishia, 
" the best life,” afterwards shortened to mMslita only, 
which is still extant in the modern Persian “para- 

dise.” 

Hell is called Drdjd “house of destruction,” in 

the Gathas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and 
priests of the Deva religion, the Rishis of the Brahmans 
(Yas. xlvi. ii). The later name is Duskanha (Yasht xix. 
44), which is preserved in the modern Persian Ddmlch, 
“hell.” 

Between Heaven and HeU. is Chinvat Peeetu {Chm- 
mdpiU), “the bridge of the gatherer,” or “the bridge of 
the judge” (Ohinvat can have both meanings), which the 
soul of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked fall 
from it down into Hell. It is mentioned, as we have seen, 
already in the Gdthas (Yas. xlvi. 10, ii). 

The belief in the Resukeection of the body at the time 
of the last judgment also forms one of the Zoroastrian 
dogmas, as the reader will have learned from the passage 
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quoted aliove (p. 217). In consequence of Burnoufs in- 
quiries into tlie phrase v/amMifuMa. (which had 

been translated by Anqiietil “ till the resurrection,” but 
which means nothing but “for ever and ever”), the exist- 
ence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta was lately 
doubted. But there is not the slightest reason for doubt- 
ing it, as any one may convince himself from the passage 
quoted in p. 217, where it is clearly stated that the dead 
shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead was a 
common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement 
of our era, maybe learned from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pp. 8, 9). How the question arises, had Spitama 
Zarathuslitra already pronounced this doctrine, which is 
one of the cliief dogmas of Christianity, and of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps 
foreign, origin ? 

Though in the Gathas there is no particular statement 
made of the resurrection of the dead, yet -we find a phrase 
used which was afterwards alwa}^s applied to signify the 
time of resurrection, and the restoration of all life that has 
been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression frasJiein Jcerenaon ali 4 m (Yas. xxx. 9,^ see p. 
150), “they make the life lasting,” i.e,, they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this xdirase the substantive frctshS-kereti, 
“ perpetuation” of life, was formed, by which, in all the 
later Avesta books, the whole period of resurrection and 
palingenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The 
resurrection forms only a part of it. That this event was 
really included in the term of frashS-Jcereti one may dis- 
tinctly infer from Vend, xviii. 51, where Spenta-xirmaiti 
(the earth) is invoked to restore “at the triumphant reno- 
vation” of creation, the lost progeny, in the form of one 
“ knowing the Gathas, knowung the Yasna, and attending 
to the discourses ” (see p. 249). 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt 

^ A full explanation of it is to be found in tlie author’s work on the 
GiUhas, vol. i> pp. iog-112. 
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that this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastriau 
dogma, wliich developed itself naturally from Spitaiiia 
Zarathushtra’s sayings. There is not the slightest trace of 
its being borrowed from a foreign source. Besides these 
direct proofs of its forming a genuiiie and original part of 
Zoroastrian theology, it agrees completely with the spiiit 
and tendency of the Parsi religion. All life of the good 
creation, especially that of inaii, bodily as w^ell as spiritual, 
is a sacred pawn intrusted by God to man who must keep 
his body free from impurity, and his soul from sin. If 
death, destroy the body (in the natural course),! it is not 
the ftiult of man who falls to an inexorable fate; but it is 
considered as tlie duty of God, wdio is the preserver of all 
life, to restore all life that has fallen a prey to death, to 
destroy this arch-enemy of human life, and so make life 
everlasting. This is to be done at the time of the resur- 
rection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contained in the 31st chapter of the Biin- 
dahish (see pp. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, 
founded on original xivesta sources ■which are now lost. In 
it an old song is embodied, the purport of which is to show 
that, though it appears to short-sighted mortals impossible 
for tlie body (\vben once dissolved into its elements, and 
those elements scattered in every direction) to be restored 
again, yet nothing is impossible for the hand of the 
Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the trees 
with sap, gives life to embryos in the womb, &c. 

Bor awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life de- 
stroyed by death, and holding the last judgment, the great 
prophet Sosyosh (Saoshyds in the Avesta) will ajjpear by 
order of Aliuramazda. This idea is already to be found in 
the Avesta texts, only with the difference, that sometimes 
several (see p. 217), sometimes only qiie Soshyftns is men- 

^ Suicide ia, aecoi’ding to the Zoro- same class belongs adultery. The 
astrian religion, one of the most hor- committal of such, sins leads straight 
rible crimes, belonging to the class of down to hell, whence no Ijashne can 
■Miarff'ttrain, or “deadly” sins. To the release the soul. 
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tioned (see p. 254), The later Parsi legends distinguish 
three great prophets who will appear before the end of the 
world. These are the men who will perpetuate life (who 
will produce frashS-h&rcti), men of the same stamp as the 
ancient prophets and fire-priests, and bearing the same 
name, viz., Saoshyanto. They will be commissioned to 
check the influence of the devil, which increases at the 
time wlien this world is verging towards its end, by restor- 
ing truth and faith and the good Zoroastrian religion. 
Their names are poetical and imply a simile; the dark 
period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear,: 
being compared to night, and the era of eternal bliss, they 
are endeavouring to bring about, being likened to the bril- 
liant day. The first of these prophets is called Ilulchsha- 
thra Mdo (Hushedar-mah), “ the moon of happy rule ; ” 
the second is Ilukhshathm Bdmya (Hnsheclar-bilmi), “ the 
aurora of happy rule ; ” and the third and greatest is called 
Saoshi/ds (Sosyosh). He is believed to be a son of Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, begotten in a supernatural way. This 
means, that just as Spitama Zarathushtra was the greatest 
prophet and priest in ancient times, so will Sosyosh be the 
greatest of those to come. Therefore, he alone brings with 
him a new Hash of the Zend-Avesta, which was hitherto 
unknown, and reveals it to mankind, 



Some furtlier translations from the Zend-Avesta, prepared at 
various times by the author, but not hitherto published, together 
with his notes descriptive of the mode of performing some of the 
Parsi ceremonies, are here added in the form of an Appendix to 
the foregoing Essays. 


I — TEAJrSLATIONS FROM THE AvESTA. 

These translations, which were written by the author in Ger 
man, supply the following additions to the passages already given 
in the third Essay : — 


I. — Yendidad, Fargard III. x-23, and 34, 35. 

I, Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, righte- 
ous one ! Where is the first most pleasing (spot) of this earth i ^ 
Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, a righteous man shall 
pray,^ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! holding the firewood, holding 
the Barsom, holding the milk-offering (gtmsh holding the 

Homa-mortar. [(P^zand) Eecite the words containing dhhshti ^ 


1 Or “Where istlie first (spot) most ® This .appears to refer to the word 

pleasing to this earth,” according to dkhshti in the Afringfin, Dahinan (see 
the Piihlavi translator. Yas. lx. 5). The passage containing 

2 So nndoratood by the Pahlavi this word is the most sacred part of 

translator, who uses the word /j’and- the Afringdn, during the recital of 
mid; compare also Yas. Ixii. i. This which some sandal-wood is thrown 
Pahlavi word can, however, also be into the fire, and tt must ooour in all 
read “goes forth.” AMngfins. 
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with, religion j they may invoke both Mithra, ruling over wide 
■fields, and Efiraa-qlistra].i 

2, 3. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, a righteous man has built a house provided with fire, 
with cattle, with a wife, with a son, •with plenty. Thencefor- 
ward the cattle of this house are in abundance, the righteousness 
in abundance, the pasture ^ in abundance, the dog in abundance, 
the wife in abundance, the child in abundance, the fire in abund- 
ance, the whole good creation in abundance. 

4. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most pleas- 
ing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, one cultivates, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees j either where one provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where one provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

5. Creator, &c. [as in ver, i]. Where is the fourth most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, cattle and draught beasts are born most, 

6. Creator, &c. [as in ver, i]. Where is the fifth most pleasing 
(spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, 
cattle and draught beasts void most urine,® 

7. Creator, &c. [as in ver, i]. Where is the first most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth? Then said Ahuramazda : What is 
on the ridge of Arezfira,^ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! on which the 
demons congregate out of the pit of destruction (hell), 

8. Creator, <fcc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, both dead dogs and dead men are most lying buried. 

9.. Creator, &c. [as in ver, i]. Where is the third most un- 

^ This pas.sage is hera taken either ^ Soma MSS. and the Pahlavi tran- 
as a Fttzand interpolation, or as an slation have “clothing.” 

Avpista quotation in tho Pahlavi tr.an- ** The five most pleasing spots on 

slation. It has refereiice to the Dir- the earth (or most pleasing to the 
Miliir or Agiari, where Mithra and spirit of the eartli, if we accept the 
.Bama-qiistra (the angel B&m, see p. Pahlavi interpretation) are, therefore, 
214) are supposed to dwell, and where the fire-temple, the house of a pious 
they must be invoked. Some MSS. Zoroastrian, cultivated lands, stables, 
have “ J will invoke,” in which case and pastures, 
the passage may pei-haps be taken as ^ A mountain said to he situated ai 
an exclamation of the i-ighteous man. the gate of hell. 
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pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda; Wherein, 
indeed, vaulted tombs ^ are most constructed, in which dead men 
are deposited. 

10. Creator, &e. [as in ver. 1]. Where is the fourth most uu- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda ; Wherein, 
indeed, there are the most holes (of the creatures) of Augro- 
mainyush. 

11. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most urn 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, 0 Spitaina Zarathushtra ! the wife or child of a righte- 
ous man shall travel the devious ^ path, (and) he brings forth 
wailing •words coupled with dust and with sand. 

12. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who first rejoices this earth 
with the greatest joy? Then said Ahuramazda; When, indeed, 
he most digs up where both dead dogs and dead men are lying 
buried. 

13. Creator, &e. [as in ver. i]. Who secondly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy? Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, he most demolishes the vaulted tombs in which dead 
men are deposited. 

14. No one is carrying alone what is dead.® For if he should 
carry alone that which is dead, the Nasush would indeed defile 
(him) from the nose, from the eye, from the tongue, from the 
chin, from the sexual part, from the anus,^ This Drukhsh 
Nasush falls upon them (on such carriers), on their speech,® 
(and) afterwards they are impure for ever and ever. 


1 Covered tombs are forbidden to tlian two men, according iotliercli- 

ihe Zoroaatrians, as tbe corpse must gions laws of tbc Zoroastrians. 
remain exposed to tbe light of the ^ The drukhsh yd nasmh, or demon 
sun, and not bo laid in any closed of corruption, issues from tbe corpse 
sepulchre. and settles upon the man who is 

2 The Dasturs understand by vara- carrying it improperly. It seems 
ithim pantdin the forbidden or peril- likely that the text means to state 
ous path of death, and consider this that the Ifasush issues from all the 
I)assage as a direct prohibition of aH nine openings of the body, but in that 
lamentations and outward signs of case the doubtful word paitisk-qarena 
mourning for the dead. ThePahlavi must he“ear” (not “chin” or “jaw”); 
commentary is obscure, but appears it is equivalent to a Sanskrit form 
to describe the path as grievous, but pratisvaraya, ■which would not be an 
to return upon it as still more gloomy impossible term for an ** ear.’* 

or impracticable. ® This is the traditional explana- 

® No corpse can be carried by loss tlon, which seems probable enough. 
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15, Creator, tfcc. [as in ver. i]. Wliere should be the place of 
this man who is an iristd-kasha'^ {single carrier of the dead) 1 
Then said Ahuramazda : Where there may be the most waterless 
and treeless (spot) of this earth, with the most ground fit for the 
purification ceremony and the most dry land ; and the cattle 
and draught beasts shall go least forth on the paths, and (there 
are least) fire of Ahuramazda, and Barsom rightly arranged, and 
men who are righteous. 

16. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. How far from fire, how far 
from water, how far from the Barsom to be arranged, how far from 
righteons men ? 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Thirty steps from, fire, thirty 
steps from waiter, thirty steps from the Barsom to be arranged, 
three steps from righteous men. 

18, 19. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for him an 
enclosure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazda- 
yasuians shall provide — then for clothes they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide— (some) among the very hardest and foulest. 
These victuals let him eat, these clothes let him wear, always 
till when he shall become an aged man, elderly or impotent.^ 

20, 21. Then when he shall become an aged man, elderly or 
impotent, the Mazdayasnians should afterwards, in the most 
effectual, moat rapid, aud most skilful manner, strip the extent 
of the skin, the support of the hair,® off his head. To the most 
voracious of the beneficent spirit’s carnivorous creatures, the birds 
(and) vultures, one should deliver over the body, speaking thus ; 
These depart with him, all (his) evil thoughts, and evil words, 
and evil deeds. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated by 
him, his atonement is through patita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever. 

22. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who thirdly rejoices this 

^ The iristEMsIia is one who car- zaururd, “elderly man,” is one of 
ries the dead in an improper manner, fifty ; and the pairishtd-khshudrS, 
and must he carefully distinguished “impotent or decreififc man,” is one 
from the nasM-tes/ta (Vend. viii. II, of ninety years. 

13), who is the lawful carrier. ® The Pahlavi ranslator says : “ He 

According to the Pahlavi transla- is detained on a summit, on the top 
tion, and the Farhang-i Oim-khadfik of a hill,” till they scalp or behead 
(p.S, ed. Hoshangji), the /ittnd, “aged him. 
man,” is one seventy years old} the 
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earth, with the greatest joy*? Then said Ahnramazda; When, 
indeed, he most destroys the holes of (the creatures) of Angro- 
mainyush, 

23. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fourthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy? Then said Ahnramazda : When, 
indeed, he cultiyates, 0 Spitama Zarathushtai ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where he provides 
water for uuwatered (land), or where he provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

24-33. [See the translation in pp. 235-237.] 

34 ) 35 - Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fifthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy? Then said Ahnramazda: When, 
indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this earth, 
(and) gives with righteousness and goodness to a righteous man. 
When, indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this 
earth, (and) gives not with righteousness and goodness to a 
righteous man, one should thrust him out of the bountiful earth 
(Armaiti) into darkness, and distress, and the worst existence, 
and he must submit to all thorns. 

36-43. [hfot translated.] 


2. — Vendidad, Far^ard IV. 44-$$' 

44-46. • And ^ when men of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion 
should come here, either brothers or friends, seeking property, 
or seeking a wife, or seeking wisdom j if they should come seek- 
ing property, they may acquire their property here j if they 
should come seeking a wife, you may let a woman marry j if 
they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the beneficent 
text ® both early in the daytime and late, both early in the night- 
time and late, for the increase in wisdom of the learner ® for the 


^ Ver. 44 has been already tran- peated (?) it througb rigbteousne.ss 
slated in p. 240, but it is so closely (that is, be may have quite under- 
connected with the following verses stood what is declared by it).” The 
that it is necessary to repeat it here. Avesia word lidrvdnaM (“of the 
3 The Pahlavi translation adds : learner”) occurs nowhere else, and is 
“ That is, its words are to be here explained by bard dardd in Pah- 
taught.” lavi, which is equally obscure, hut 

The Pahlavi version is When the general sense indicated by the 
it may have increased his wisdom Pahlavi is that of “ learner or pupil. ” 
(that is, when it may be made quite It may, however, bo remarked that if 
easy to him) and he may have re- vtdrvdnaM ha ima&d to vi-dru wq oh- 
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sake of righteousness; and with righteousness and reverence he 
sits at home for increase in wisdom.^ In the middle of both day 
and night he may sleep, by day and by night, always till when 
they should recite those sayings which the Herbads had previ- 
ously recited. ^ They (the sayings) are adapted for men (who 
are) like boiling water (through zeal). Not for meat, not for 
clothes, (but) unrewarded, must he (the teacher) utter the chap- 
ters (H&s).® 

47. And, moreover, I tell thee thus, 0 Spitama Zarathush- 

tra! verily the priest («««<70!m) ^ must recite from it sooner for 
the married man than for thee, for him with a house than 
for him without a house, for him with a son than for him 
without a son, for him with property than for him without 
property, ■ 

48. And of these two men he shall be more possessed of the 
good mind (Vohu-man6) who shall promote the growth of meat 
(or cattle) than he who does not. So he being dead, he is as 
much as an mperena^ he is as much as a young animal, he is 
as much as a draught beast, he is as much as a man (in 
weight).® 


taiti a meaning (“of tlio fugitive or 
refugee ”) wliioli would also suit the 
passage, as the men seem to have 
come as exiles from their own homes. 
The anomalous Pahlavi word dar&d 
can also he read ffinkht, which sug- 
gests girtkhi, “fled” (although this 
is generally written pMkht) ; and the 
Pahlavi phrase would then mean : 
“and ho may have fled on account of 
righteousness.” The explanatory 
phrases of the Pahlavi translation, 
given above in parentheses, are pro- 
bably later interpolations. The 
phrase “ to make easy ” is a Pahlavi 
and Persian idiom for “to learn by 
heart.” 

^ The Pahlavi version is : “ In awe 
of God and thankfulness towards God 
that wisdom increases which is made 
easy to him, (and) ho is constant in 
exertion that he may retain it by 
labour and the grace of God.” That 
yaonem (%%’hich is here rendered by 
Pahl. ay'iijishn, “exertion”) means 


“ home, place,” is plain from the pas- 
sage, Vend. xxi. 4 .-. ham yaetdonhd 
yaonenicha avi zdmeha, mmcha avi 
yaonemcha, “ (the waters) striving to- 
wards home and the earth, towards 
theearth and home (in the sea Vouru- 
kasha).” 

^ The Pahlavi version adds the 
name of Adarpftd Mdraspenddn. 

3 The Pahlavi version is: “Thou 
shouldst not speak of the non-giving 
of meat nor of clothes which should 
be thine j always say: No! and after- 
wards even, at the time, say; A 
Httlel” 

^ The Pahlavi version renders yatha 
magavd fravdkhshdid by: “as (one) 
who has progressed in the Maght (the 
Baraslmoin ceremony), that is, has no 
wife ; ” alluding to the fact that a 
man undergoing that ceremony must 
live separate from his wife. 

® A weight equivalent to a dirham. 

® Probably referring to' the weight 
of his good works. 
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49. For tins man, on meeting, fights with Ast6-vtdh6tu.i 

Whoever fights an arrow shot by himself, whoever fights Zemaka 
(the Winter demon, and) wears scanty clothing, whoever figlits 
a wicked man, a tyrant, and (strikes him) on the head,^ whoever 
fights an unrighteous apostate (and) starvation of these 

deeds being performed a first time, is not (to be done) a second 
time. 

50. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there,^ one should cut away to 
the bones with iron knives,* verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body.® 

51. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should tear away to 
the bones with iron pincers ; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body. 

52. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should fall involun- 
tarily into a pit (deep as) a hundred men ; verily, it is greater 
than any such (agony) of his mortal body. 

53. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should stand involun- 
tarily on an extreme verge (of a precipice).® 

^ The demon of death, who is said, thesis is not found in the oldest MSS. 
in later writings, to cast a halter In the Pahlavi each clause of the sen- 
siround the necks of tlio dead to drag tence is also wound up hy stating that 
them to hell, but if their good works “ liis fight is with Asto-vidhdtu,” that 
have exceeded their sins they throw is, at the risk of death, 
off the noose and go to heaven. Per- * That is, of the conflict of the soul 
haps the grammatical difiiculties of with Asto-vidhutu in the other world, 
this sentence may be best overcome Possibly actndha (here translated 
by the following translation “ For “here ”) may bo taken as the missing 
this one, Asto-vidhotu, on meeting noun “ agonies ; ” compare a&lthulm; 
men, fights.” “through terrors,” Yt. xxii. 25, see 

2 The Pahlavi version says: “A p. 222. 

hcheader like Zarlihiidfid.” ® The translation of this difficult 

3 If asha be taken in its primitive passage has been much revised, so as 
sense of “ right,” this phrase may to correspond more closely with the 
merely mean: “whoever fights mis- text without introducing additional 
chievous and unusual hunger*.” The words, which are always hazardous 
Pahlavi version, instead of “starva- suggestions. 

tion,” has ; “a tyrant like Mazdak('i ® The Pahlavi translator misunder- 
Bfimdildfui who ate his own liver, and stands this verse as referring to sexual 
it was given to him in anguish and enjoyment, 
death) but the passage in paren- 
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54. That such as are ia this material -world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one knowing a lie should 
drink up the beneficial, golden, intelligent water with denial of 
the truth (Rashnu) and breach of promise [MitJira)} 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Whoever knowing a lie should 
drink up, &c. [as in ver. 54]; what is his punishment? Then 
said Ahuramazda : One may strike seven hundred blows with a 
horse-goad, seven hundred with a scourge.2 

3. — Vendidad, Fargard Y. 

1. A man dies there in the depths of the valleys ; thereupon 
a bird flies aloft from the summits of the hills into the depths 
of the valleys; it feeds upon the body of the dead man. Then 
the bird flies aloft from the depths of the valleys to the summits 
of the hills; it flies on to a tree, either of the hard or of the soft 
(kinds). It (the nasush, “dead matter”) is vomited on it, is 
voided on it, is dropped on it. 

2. A man goes forth there from the depths of the valleys to 
the summits of the hills ; he goes up to the tree where that bird 
was ; he Avants faggots for the fire ; he fells it, he hews it, he 
splits it,^ he kindles it in the fire, the o-ffspring of Ahuramazda. 
What is the punishment for this ? 

3. Then said Ahuramazda : No dead matter (nasush) brought 
by a dog, none brought by a bird, none brought by a wolf, none 
brought by the wind, none brought by a fly, pollutes a man. 

1 This refers to an ordeal iu which, ® The additioniil -words, : ddijata 
a cup of water is drunk after solemnly ddityd-pairishta, “ it was kept law- 
invoking curses upon one’s head if fully inspected,” appear to be merely 
, one has not told the truth. The an Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi 
water i« prepared with great solem- translation. This inspection is after- 
nity, and contains various sacred sub- wards more fully noticed in the long 
stances, anwtug tlioni some Homa Pahlavi commeirtary to ver. 4, where 
juice, which ia referred to in the it is stated that firewood must be re- 
Pahlavi version l)y the epithet yd/ami- jeoted if contaminated with dead 
Iiumtmd for mokefdavaittm., “ bone- matter, or if decayed, or from a g.al- 
fiqiul.;’’ and a little gold is added, low.s, or mixed with grease, or pol- 
wliich accounts for the second epithet luted by a menstruous woman, except 
in tlie text. See the Saugand- in case of death or distress ; the burn- 
nanialx. ing of such firewood h & tandiAhar 

- The Pahlavi version adds: “Who- sin, but burning greasy wood is a 
ever performs an ordeal (mr) his mortal sin. 
punishment— says a voice— ia this.” I 



4 . If, indeed, tlie dead matters wLich are 'broiiglit by a dog, 
and broiiglit by a bird, and brought by a wolf, and brought by 
the wind, and brought by a fly, are the dead matter (which) 
would be polluting a man, speedily my whole material world 
would overthrow (its) essential righteousness (or regularity, and 
be) distressing the soul (and) ruining the body, through the mul- 
titude of these dead matters which have perished upon this 
earth. 

5. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. A man pours water on to a 
corn-field ; he shall go into the water-channel (miWMm) ^ through 
it, into (it) a second time, into (it) a third time, and after the 
fourth time they drag dead matter in, (be they) dog, or fox, or 
wolf. What is the punishment for this ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda, ibc. [as in ver. 3]. 

7. If, indeed, the dead matters, (fee, [as in ver. 4].^ 

8. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Does the water destroy a man? 
Then said Ahuramazda : The water docs not destroy a man. 
Astd-vidhotu binds him ; the flying demon ( VayO) ^ conveys him 
bound ; the water carries (him) up, the water carries (him) 
down, the water casts (him) awayj the birds {vayd) then de- 
vour him. There‘S he then proceeds, through fate he then 
departs. 

9. Creator, (fee. [as in iii. i]. Does the fire destroy a man 'i 
Then said Ahuramazda : The fire does not destroy a man. AstO- 


1 In Palilaviy^?, “a rivulet.” 

2 The Palilavi commentary on tliia 
passage states; “It is declared by 
the Avesta, the dry channel of a 
rivulet (JSt kh/dahk 'imrU, Pers. lurd) 
is to be inspected for dead matter. 
Yhi msen Mazdayasna zdn raodli- 
ayen (‘If the M.azdayasnians wish 
they may irrigate the land’).” It 
then proceeds to say that a m.an be- 
fore admitting the water must de- 
scend three times into the channel 
and inspect it carefully, to see that 
it is free from impurity, and after a. 
fourth inspection he may allow the 
water to enter. Further provisions 
ai’e made in case of the inspection 
being impracticable, and as to the 
merit acciuired by diverting the water 


from any impurity in its way. 
of this commentary is omitted in 
Spiegel’s edition of the Pablavi text, 
but will be found in the old M.S. at 
the India Office Library in Loudon, 
mentioned in p. 95. 

® Vyv-imrUar, “the evil Vye,” 
the Pahlavi version; this is the Van 
i-v.atar of the Maiiiyo-i-khard (ii. 115), 
where ho is one of the demons who 
oppose the soul’s pirogress towards 
heaven. 

^ That is,, to tlie other world. The 
Pahl.avi version has : “ When he sets 
out back from thence (that is, shall 
come) fate will convey him hack (that 
is, she is in the leading path when hci 
shall come).” 
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Tldlu*)tu binds him ; the flying demon ( Fayd) ^ conveys him 
bound ; the fire consumes the bones and vitality. There he 
then proceeds, through fate he then departs.^ 

TO. Creator, Ji;e. [as in iii. i]. They pass out of summer, then 
in winter how should they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : In every dwelling, in every neighbour- 
hood,® they shall erect three Katas for any one when dead. 

II. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How large are these Katas for 
any one when dead 1 Then said Ahuramazda ; So that he may 
not strike his head against the upper part,^ nor the further end 
with the feet, nor across with the hands ; verily, this is a lawful 


Kata for any one when dead. 

^ Tlie Palilavi version ailds : “That 
i."! when, us some say, the good Vftyil 
will ever receive him.” Tills refers 
to the Vae-i-veli of the Mainyd-i- 
liliard (ii. 115), where he is one of the 
angels who assist the soul’s iirogresa 
to heaven. He is identical with the 
ungel Ham, the Vai/ii of the Earn 
Yaaht, see p. 214. 

“ The Pahliivi commentary on this 
passage is; “tVorklly {benefits are 
acquired) through fate, spiritual 
tlirough action ; some say that wife, 
child, wealth, authority, and life are 
through fate, the rest through action. 
The happiness which is not destined 
for a man ho never attains to ; (this) 
is evident from the passage (begin- 
ning) : gairi-musC anhC a 3 tah 6 (“thou 
mightest he mountain-sized of this”); 
that which is destined for liiin, and 
which will come before him through 
exertion, is anii 6 aredvd zetigd qareno 
(“the other persistent glory”), and 
it was through his sinfulness when 
trouble bappens to him. Add qa~ 
rend frapairg&iti (“then glory de- 
livers ”) and the misfortune destined 
for him he is able to avert by jumper 
exertion ; }miru-qarenaiikv ashava. 
Zarathuahtra (“ full of glory (he is) 
O righteou.s Zarathushtra !”); and his 
sinfuliie.ss ever anew destines it (mis- 
fortune) for him. AesJidmcha nardm 
(“ and of these men ”) one man, when 
through the destiny of another man it 


was necessary for him, had died when 
through the destiny of that dead one 
it was still improper, hut he (the first 
one) was able to do it so that, through 
the slaying of that innocent one, jus- 
tice {radih) should well deal with 
this quarrel.’’ This commentary is a 
hiir specimen of the mode in which 
Avesta quotations are used in the 
Pahlavi version of the Vendidad. In 
the above quotations tlie word qarmet, 
“glory, brilliance,” is probably used 
for bakhta, “fate, destiny,” which 
would obviously be more appropriate 
in meaning. Both these words would 
be equivalent to the same Huzvtlrish 
logogram, gadman, and this fact 
might lead to the one word being 
substituted for the other, provided 
we assume that the Avesta quotations 
had been, at one time, written in 
Pahlavi. 

^ The oldest Pahlavi MSS. have 
merely, Mthi via khdnah MuuMk dast 
exjdaiiung man by khdnak, “ a 
house,” and vts by daal-i kado, ‘ ‘ group 
of huts.” 

The Pahlavi MS. version has : 
“So much as, when standing (that 
is, living) the head strikes not against 
the limits (dhdn), nor when the foot 
is forth (tliat is, when the foot is ex- 
tended), nor when the hand is un- 
moved (that is, his hand is held 
back).” 
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12. There shall they deposit his lifeless body for two niglits, 
or three nights, or a month long, until the (time) when the birds 
shall fly forth, the plants shall shoot out, the descending (floods) 1 
shall run off, (and) the wind shall dry up the ground. 

13. Then when thus the birds shall fly forth, the plants shall 
shoot out, the descending (floods) shall run off, (and) the wind 
shall dry up the ground, the Mazdayasnians should now set his 
body viewing the sun. 

14. If the Mazdayasnians should not set this body viewing 
the sun for the length of a year, thou shalt order as much punish- 
ment as for murdering a righteous man (a Zoroastrian), in order 
that the corpses (be) attended to, the Dakhmas attended to, the 
impurities ^ attended to, and the birds gorged. 

15. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Wilt thou, who art Ahura- 
mazda, release the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together with 
the wind and clouds % 

16. Wilt thou convey (it) to a corpse, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to a Dakhma, thou who art 
Ahuramazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to impurity, thou w’ho 
art Ahuramazda 1 Wilt thou pour (it) forth on a bone, thou who 
art Ahuramazda ? Wilt thou conduct (it) forth unnoticed, thou 
w'ho art Ahuramazda ? With those (impurities) wilt thou con- 
duct (it) forth to the sea PMtika ? 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Verily it is so, 0 Zarathushtra ! 
as thou sayest, 0 upright one ! I who am Alrurainazda will re- 
lease the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together with the wind 
and clouds. 

iS. I will convey (it) to a corpse, I who am Ahuramazda ; I 
will convey (it) on to a Dakhma, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will 
convey (it) on to impurity, I who am Ahuramazda j I will pour 


1 "Wliat are “lying low” or “di- as the Palilavi translator adds, “the 
rected downwards,” as implied by the adversity of winter shall depart ; ” but 
word nydoiich 6 , must he guessed from these readings are too u'regular iii 
the context, and floods, streams, form to bo relied on. 
icicles, and snow might be suggested. 2 The term hikhra, “ impurity,” is 
The Pahlavi equivalent of nr/donch$ applied to any bodily refuse or ax- 
is ambiguous, even in the old MSS., cretion from mankind or dogs, in- 
tmd may be read either mshdyingunth, eluding saliva, skin, hair, nail-parings, 
“a clearing off, an open sky,” or MiVi- &;o. In this passage it appears to 
dymtjmiih, “solidification, c'ongela- refer to exudations from a coiTse. 
tion j ” the latter might he preferred, . 
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(it) forth on a bone, I -vvlio am Aliuramazcla ; I will conduct (it) 
forth unnoticed, I who am Ahuramazda ; with those (impurities) 
I will conduct (it) forth to the sea Puitika. 

19. There exist streaming currents ^ in the' inner part of the 
sea for purifying, (and) the waters flow from the sea Puitika to 
the sea Vouru-kasha ,2 to the tree HvS.pa;^ here grow all my 
trees of every kind.^ 

20. I rain these down together,® I who am Ahuramazda, both 
as food for the righteous man and fodder for the well-yielding 
ox. Man shall eat my corn, and fodder is for the well-yield- 
ing ox. 

21. This is better, this is more excellent, than thou, upright 
one ! sayest. By this speech the righteous Ahuramazda rejoiced 
hisn, the righteous Zarathushtra : Mayst thou purify for man the 
best (things) for procreation.® This which is the hlazdayasnian 
religion is pure, 0 Zarathushtra ! He who purifies himself by 
good thoughts and good words and good deeds/ 

22. Creator, &c. [as in iii. ij. How much greater, better, and 
more excellent is this Zarathushtrian Provision against the 

1 Or perhaps “splashing waves;” cipal species.” Either a list of spe- 
the Pahlavi translation is obscure, cies is omitted, or ckaiti hero merely 
Imt seems to say : “they remain in a means “many,” as the Pahlavi chand 
water-skin («w kkutk, Pers. kktk) and often does. 

bucket pMW) kept full.” ® That is, both waters and plants. 

The Pahlavi version adds:, “To- The Pahlavi commentary ascribes this 
wards the southernmost side, and it to Tishtar, according to the later tra- 
(the water) stays behind in mist dition, thus: “he who is Tishtar 
(paran, kir, or Mi>), and the blue takes the water (that) they may take 
{kamtd) body of (the sea) Satavacsa it in the wells of waters it comes 
stays behind around it. Phitika to.” 

stiinds away from the shoi'c of Sata- ^ This is a cpiotation from the 
vaesa, this is a fact, hut from which Speiita-mainyh 6atlia(YaB. xlviii. 5) 
shore it stands a\vay is not clear to which continixes as follows : — “for the 
me. The water comes to Satavacsa ox mayst thou nourish that of those 
tliroxigh the bottom (pdM) ; some say labouring for our food.” It forms 
that it traverses a fissure (Z’«/«d').” part of an address to Armaiti, the 

ThePahlavi version adds : “Afarg spirit of the earth. The disconnected 
say.s the root of a tree ; MOdbk-mah phrase.s which follow are probably 
(say.s) a forest.” also texts quoted fi-om the Scrip- 

* Some MSS. add the Avc.sta : “ by tnros. 
lumdreds, by thousands, by myriads 7 The Pablavi version adds the note 
of myriads ; ” and the Pahlavi version that, “ ankvam (life, self) and daSncini 
adds: “among species, ckaiti kenti (intuition, religion, self) are both the 
saredAffi (“ how many are same, 
the kinds of trees ? ”) that is the priu- 
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Devas^ above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence. 

23. Then said Ahuramazda: Verily, one may consider, 0 
Spitania Zarathushtra ! this Zarathushtrian Provision against 
the Devas above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence, as the sea Vouru-kasha is above the other 
waters. 

24. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as the greater 
water overpowers the lesser waters.^ Verily, one may consider, 
&c. [as in ver. 23], as the greater tree overshadows the lesser 
trees .3 

25. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as it has been 
both on and around this earth. ^ 

Let the judge {ratii) be nominated, let the executor of the 
sentence [sraoslidvarem) be nominated, on a Draona (consecrated 
cake) being uplifted or not uplifted, on a Draona being offered 
or not offered, on a Draona being delivered or not delivered.® 

26. Afterwards this judge is able to remit for him a third of 
this punishment. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated 
by him, his atonement is through pcift'ifa (renunciation of sin); 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the paffta of that man is (completed) for ever and ever,^ 


1 The Vendidad, wliicli is a corrup- {nimng) of worship.” There is evi- 
tion of ridaevd-ddtem, see p. 225* deiitly a chaiigo of subject lierc. 

^ Tlie Piihlavi version has .* “as the ® ThePahlavi coinmcntiirieson tliis 
great water when it advancesupou the i)assago are ; “ The Dastur considers, 
little water, hears (it) away when it (the Sraoshilvareza) accuses of sin.” 
falls into the ( 7 M'i/ax”(perhaiisequiva- And with reference proliably to the 
lent to chdlb, “a pit”). offender, the Dastur considers: “what 

■* The Palilavi adds an obscure was in his thonglits but not com- 
phrase which may perhaps, in the rnitted, and not in hi.s tliouglits hut 
old MSS., 1)0 ; mrvdn malM db-akhd- conunitted; wliab was promised him 
zaJe-ai, “the king of cypresses is one was not brought, ami not promised 
(growing) in a marsh.” was brought ; what was liia intention 

^ The Pahlavi version in old MSS. hut not performed, and nuintemled 
lias : “as it will travel (fomtMwiMftf) but perfoi-med.” This, however, 
to this earth and over the sky , that tlirows little light into the obscurity 
is, ever in all(place.s).” Then follows of the Avesta text, 
a commentary which seems to refer ® This passage has occurred also in 
to the succeeding sentence, thus: hi. 21, and perhaps “ his punishment 
“some say this about hlasush, and is abandoned” might be substituted 
that in the eighth (fargard) about dc' for “hts atonement is through pn- 
cision and judgment, is that in the tita," and “acquittal” be read in- 
liusparuni (Nask) about the formula stead of the second ‘‘paiita.” Tiie 
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27. Creator, &c. [as in iii. 1]. When men happen to be in 
the same place, on a rug together, or on a mat together, and 
others are on it 3 there may be two men, or five, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred 3 (and) the same of women 3 ^ (and) then one of these men 
shall die 3 how many among the men does this Druhhsh Nasush 
(the destroyer, Corruption) reach with impurity and rottenness 
and filth ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda ; If he be a priest (who dies), 
verily, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drulchsh Nasush rushes 
forth 3 if she reaches the eleventh she pollutes indirectly to the 
tenth. If, however, he be a warrior, verily, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes- forth 3 if she reaches the 
tenth she pollutes indirectly to the ninth. If, however, he be a 
husbandman, verily, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh 
Nasush rushes forth 3 if she reaches the ninth she jjollutes in- 
directly to the eighth. 

29. Moreover, if it be a shepherd’s dog (pasush-haurva), verily, 
cbc. [as in ver, 28] 3 if she reaches the eighth she pollutes in- 
directly to the seventh. If, however, it be a house-dog (vish- 
liaurva), verily, ifec. [as in ver. 28] 3 if she reaches the seventh 
she pollutes indirectly to the sixth. 

30. If, however, it be a bloodhound (iiolmtasffa), verily, &e. 
[as in ver, 28] 3 if she reaches the sixth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fifth. If, however, it be a young (taimma) dog, verily, 
&c, [as in ver. 28] 3 if she reaches the fifth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fourth, 

31. If, however, it be a suhcruna^ dog, verily, &c. [as in 
ver. 28] 3 if she reaches the fourth she pollutes indirectly to 


drift of the sentence being that no 
offender can be tried or punished for 
an older offence than the one for 
which he has been already condemned. 
The Pahlavi version adds ; “ that is, 
when the Dastur considers and de- 
plores the sin, and they sliall perform 
good works mieoinplainingly, it will 
I)e allowable for the judge {ralu, i.e.. 
Dustin') to remit one-third of the 
soul’s sin ; this is declared where the 
decision is among iho judges [as in 
cases of appeal or joint decisions], not 


the judges’ own ; -when it shall he the 
judges’ own it will be allowable to re- 
mit the whole of it.” 

1 The Pahlavi version misinterprets 
hmi ndirindm by “in fellowship 
(and) in contact.” 

^ What description of dog or animal 
is meant by this epithet, or any of the 
three .succeeding, is quite uncertain. 
The Pahlavi version merely tran- 
scribes the Avesta words, and owns 
that the last three are not intelli- 
gible. 
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tlie tliircl. If, however, it be a, ja^Jm dog, verily, &c. [as iu 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the third she pollutes indirectly to tbe 
second. 

32. If, however, it be an aiivizu dog, verily, &c. [as in 

ver. 2,8] j if she reaches the second she pollutes indirectly 

the first. If, however, it be a vtzti, dog, verily, &c. [as in 

ver. 28]; if she reaches the first she pollutes indirectly the 
first. 

33. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. If, however, the dog be a fox 
(rinipi), how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit does 
the dog which is a fox pollute directly ! how many does it pol- 
lute indirectly ? 1 

34. Then said Ahuramazda : This dog, which is a fox, 

does not pollute directly (any) of the creatures of the bene- 
ficent spirit, nor does it pollute indirectly, any other than 

he that smites and kills (it). To him it adheres for ever and 
ever. 

35. Creator, kc, [as in iii. x]. Moreover, if he (who dies) be 
a miscreant, a two-legged unbeliever (dj'vdo),^ as an unrighteous 
apostate is, how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit 
does he pollute directly ? how many does he pollute in- 
directly 1 

36. Then said Ahuramazda: Like any toad® dried up (and) 
over a year dead; for living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a mis- 
creant, a two-legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, 
pollutes directly (any) of the creatures of the beneficent spirit ; 
living he pollutes (them) indirectly. 

37. Living it (the toad) spoils the ■water, living it quenches 
the fire, living it drives the cattle mad, living it strikes the righte- 
ous man a blow depriving of consciousness (and) cutting off life ; 
not so (when) dead, 

38. So, living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! a miscreant, a two- 
legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, plunders the 

1 B’am means that it ” Ox “a t-wo-legged, unhelieving 

contaminates or communicates con- serpent.” 

tagion by direct contact, and paiti- ® Strictly speaking, vmigha is a 
raMMmyiiti means that it infects or poisonous lizard, 
spreads infection through an inter- 
mediate person or thing. 
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righteous man of a profusion of food and clothing and wood and 
carpet ^ and iron ; not so (when) dead. 

39. Creator, &c. [as in iii. 1]. When we bring together, 0 
righteous Ahuramazda ! in the dwellings in this material world, 
the fire and Barsoin and cups and Homa and mortar, (and) after- 
wards either a dog or a man of this dwelling shall die, how should 
they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 

40. Then said Ahuramazda: Off from these dwellings, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! they should carry the fire and Barsom 
and cups and Homa and mortar, off from (them) the dead one. 
They may think of it as the lawful man (that) is both brought 
to the lawful (place) and devoured.^ 

41. Creator, (fee. [as in iii. i]. How should these Mazdayas- 
nians bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died? 

42. Then said Ahuramazda : Hine nights should they who are 
Itlazdayasuians hesitate in winter, but in summer a month long j 
afterwards these Mazdayasnians may bring the fire back again to 
this dwelling where the man had died. 

43. Creator, cfec, [as in iii. i]. 'And if these Mazdayasnians 
should bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died within the space of the nine nights, (or) within the 
space of the month long, what is the punishment for this ? 

44. Then said Ahuramazda : One may inflict on the vitiated 
body of such a one two hundred blows with a horse-goad, two 
hundred with a scourge. 

45. Creator, (fee. [as in iii. i]. When in this Mazdayasnian 
dwelling a woman shall go with child for one month, or two 
months, or three months, or four months, or five mouths, or six 
months, or seven months, or eight months, or nine months, or 


^ Tliewor(l«,}?fte7is7i, “of tlie world,” 
nltliougli it would suit the sense well 
enough, appears to be a corruption 
since the time of the Pahlavi tran- 
slation. Some MSS. have hanhusJi, 
other.? hmihhish, iind the Pahlavi 
ver.sion translates the word by asarth, 
‘ ‘ endles,snes.s ” {sar, “ bead,”i.s always 
a|)plied to tbo “ end ” in Pahlavi, bUn, 
“root, origin,” being the “begin- 
ning”). In Yaa. liii. 4, hanlmsh is 


translated in Pahlavi by s&i'th, “ re- 
pletion,” which is an approximation 
to the meaning of asarth, while 
neither word can be used for “ world.” 

^ In Pahlavi namad, Pers. namad. 

® 'Alluding both to the dead body 
being taken to the Dakhma to be de- 
voured by birds, and also to the 
Homa juice, considered as a creature 
to be consumed by a righteous mau 
in the consecrated place. 
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ten montlis, and then this woman shall be delivered in child- 
birth of something lifeless, how should they act, they who are 
Mazdayasnians ? - 

46-48. Then said Ahuraniazda : Where there is in this Maz- 
dayasnian dwelling especially the most ground fit for the puri- 
fication ceremony, and the most dry land, &c. [as in iii. 

49. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for her an en- 
closure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide, then for clothes they who are Mazdayasnians 
shall provide. 

50. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i]. What food should this woman 
first eat ? 

51. Then said Ahuramazda: Ashes with bull's urine, three 

draughts, or else six, or else nine; these she should pour (by 
drinking) 1 on the receptacle of the dead within the effusing 
womb. • 

52. Then, afterwards, (she may swallow some) of the warm 
milk of mares and cows and sheep and goats, of (the fruits) with 
rind (and) without rind, and cooked meat undiluted, and true 
corn undiluted, and honey undiluted. 

53. Creator, &ci [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate ? how long does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey ? 

54. Then said Ahuramazda : Three nights they should hesi- 
tate ; three nights does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey, Tlien, moreover, after the three nights she 
should wash over (her) body, freed from clothing, with bull’s 
urine and water, on the nine stones {magha ) ; so they should 
purify (her). 

55. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate? how long does she remain in seclusion after the three 
nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians? 

56. Then said Ahuramazda : Mine nights they should hesi- 
tate; nine nights does she remain in seclusion after the three 


1 So •understooil by ilie Palilavi rather to outwaril piirification, pre- 
translator and modern Parsis, but paratory to drinking the milk, than 
the Avesta may perhaps refer hero to drinking itself . 
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iiiglita, in a separate place, "witli separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians, Then, moreover, 
after the nine nights she should wash, dsc, [as in ver. 54]. 

57. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i], Are those clothes, set apart 
after purifying (and) washing, for the Zaota, or for the IBvanan) 
or for the Atarevakhsha, or for the Frabaretar, or for the Aber- 
eta, or for tbe AsmUar, or for the Eaethwishkara, or for the 
Sraosbavareza,! or for the priest (who is) a man, or for the war- 
rior, or for the husbandman % 

58. Then said Ahuramazda : Those clothes, set apart after 
purifying (and) washing, are not for the Zaota, Ac. [as in ver. 

57, but substituting everywhere “ not” for “or ”].2 

59. When in this Mazdayasnian dwelling there shall be a men- 
struous woman, or when there is a place marked by defloration 
(and) stained by intercourse, here she remains in it, and a rug 
and mat should cover (her) up, always so that she may frequently 
put out (her) hands together. 

60. For I, (who am) Ahuramazda, allow no defiling of unused 
clothes, not the size of an asperena, not even so much as the in- 
finitesimal quantity ^ this damsel would defile. 

1 These appear to be names of eight ndn, at the north-west corner 5 3, 
officiating priests in the ceremonies of Atarevakhsha, at the south-west 
ancient times, of whom only two are corner ; 4, Fraharetar, at the north- 
now employed, the Zaota, who is the east corner ; 5, Abereta, at the south- 
chief officiating priest, and his assis- east corner ; 6, AsnQ.tar, on the west 
tant, the Eathwi, who takes the place side; 7, Ea6thwishkara, on the east 
of the remaining seven. These seven side ; 8, Sraosh 9 ,vareza, on the south 
are now considered as spirits who are side. From the word mashydi, “ mor- 
Bummoned by the Zaota when begin- tal, man,” being put in apposition 
niug to recite Visp. iii. (after finish- with atkaurm$, the general term for 
ing Yas. xi. ), and the Eathwi answers “ priest ’’ which follows the eimmera- 
in the name of each as he stands sue- tion of the officiating individuals in 
cessively in their proper places. Ac- the text, it may be suspected that 
cording to a diagram, given in some these latter were not considered as 
MSS. , the Zaota’s station being near mortals even at the time this text was 
the northern end of the Arvis-gdh, or written. 

ceremonial space, as he looks south- ^ The meaning is that such clothes 
w.ards towards the fire he has one of cannot be used by any respectable 
the .spiritual priests facing him from person, but only by the very lowe,st 
beyond the fire, and a line of three of classes. 

them stationed along each side of the * What is immeasurably small, an 
Arrist-gdk. The stations of the eight indivisible atom; the word is a-wimdm, 
priests, real and ideal, are as follows : not avi-mam. An asperena is a dir- 
I, Zaota, on the north side ; 2, Hfiva- ham. 
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» 61. And if these Mazdayasniaus should cast over the dead one 
an infinitesimal quantity, such as the infinitesimal quajitity this 
damsel -would defile, none (of them) living shall he righteous, 
none (of them) dead has a share of the best existence (paradise), 

62. He shall have that life of the wicked which is gloomy, 
originating in darkness, and dark. Verily, the wicked, through 
their own deeds, through their own tradition, shall depart that 
life for the worst existence (hell). 

4. — Vendidad, Fargard XIX. 10-26, and 40-47. 

10. ^ Zarathushtra recited tlie Ahuna-vairya (formula, thus) : 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, &c,2 The righteous Zara- 
thushtra uttered (the hymn) : That I shall ask Thee, tell it me 
right, 0 Aliura ! ^ 

11, 12. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazdal 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with 
creatures, righteous one ! (I am) waiting for (what are) to be 
fixed on the roof ^ (as protection) for ® Ahuramazda, for the good 
well-thought (VohumanS), for perfect rectitude (Asha-vahishta), 
for suitable wealth (Khshathra-vairya), for bountiful devotion 
(Spenta-Armaiti). How shall I defend them from that Drukhsh, 
from the evil-doing Arigrd-mainyush ? How .shall I exorcise the 
direct pollution, how the indirect pollution, how the corruption 
(nasush), from that Mazdayasnian home 1 How shall I purify 
the righteous man ? How shall I bring the righteous woman 
tmrification 1 


1 For verses 1-9, see pp. 253, 254. language; and in Sanskrit 

2 See p. 141, note 2. (Rv. vii. 66, 14) is a term for the 

® Yas. xliv., see pp. 15S-161. vault of the .sky. JDar(jf/« ha.fi been 

^ Thi.s .refers to what is mentioned mistaken for the river IMniJa men- 

in Zarathushtra's addresjs to Ahura- tioned in the Bunduliish (i>p. 53,58, 
mazda in ver. 4 (see p, 253), which W.) as having the house of 1‘ouru- 
would he better tramslated as fol- shaspaonitsbank ; but it is evidently 
lows; — “ Where dost thou keep (any) only a gerund of the verb dcmg~ 
of this (rtsdnd .q on this wide, round, darez, “to A.-s.” Some Pa.stur.s 
fai’-compassed earth, to be fixed on understand by asdnd (in ver. 4) tlie 
the roof of the dwelling of Pouru- nanf/irah, or “ nine-jointed ” staff 
shaspa?” The word pedti-sbarahi used by Zarathushtra as a defence 
can only he the locative of paiti- against the demons ; they also under- 
zbarank, equivalent to Sans, pml/- stand as the same “weapon *’ 

7iBa?*a.9, which would mean “a curving (comi>. Pers. zibar, a “shield ”). 
to-wards, a learr-to,” a significant term ® Or “ Resting-plaoes (are) to ho 
for a roof which is actually used, iu fixed on the roof foi',” 
the latter form, in English technical 
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13. Then said Almramazda : Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! 
the good Mazdayasniaii religion. Do thou invoke, 0 Zara- 
thushtra! that the Ameshaspentas may keep guard over e 
seven-regioned earth. Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra . (the 
spirits) of the self-sustained universe, of houndless^time, of the 

ri^per.wrking air f on 

the mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful 

(Armaiti), the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. 

14 Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra! the Spirit (//Ww) 
of me who am Ahuramazda, that which is the greatest mnd best 
and most excellent, and strongest and wisest and most beautilul, 
and moat pervaded by righteousness, whose soul is the beneficen 
text. Do thou thyself invoke this creation of Ahuramazda. 

15. Zarathushtra proclaimed my word (thus) : I invoke the 
rightful creation, created by Ahuramazda.^ I invoke Mithra of 
the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, with most glorious mis- 
siles (rays), with most victorious missiles. I invoke Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome, holding a sword in both hands against 

the head of the demons. . 

16. I invoke the beneficent text {juMirb s^ien^d) which is very 
glorious. I invoke (the spirits) of the self-sustained universe, 
of boundless time, of the upper-working air. I invoke the 
mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one (Armaiti), 
the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. I invoke the good Mazda- 
yasnian religion, the Zarathushtriau Provision against the Devas 

(Vendidad). . 1 1 

17. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 giver of gooc, 
Ahuramazda ! with what ceremony shall I reverence, with what 
ceremony shall I propitiate, this creation of Ahuramazda 1 

1 8. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shalt go, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra I to (one) of the growing trees, a handsome, full-grown, 
strong (one, and) recite this saying : Reverence (to thee) 0 good 
tree, created by Mazda (and) right ! righteousness is the best 
good, &c. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 

19. One may carry off the Rarsom (twigs) from it, a span 
long, a barley-corn thick. Thou mayst not clip its clipped Bar- 

1 Tlie reading Mtfi-vanlien is doubt- the Pahlavi version by dd<}dr avdl 
ful; it has been altered to cidid lidmande, “ Greater, mayst thou be 

in the old MSS., and is rendered iu (or may they he) prosperous ! ” 
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som, tliey should be righteous men (priests who do that), (One 
should be) holding (it) in the left hand, reverencing Ahuramazda, 
reverencing the Amesbaspentas, and the golden-hued Homa, the 
exalted/ and the handsome (spirits), and the gifts of Volmmano 
(saying to the Barsom) : 0 good one, created by Mazda (and) 
right ! (thou art) the best. 

20. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : Omniscient Ahura- 
raazda ! thou art sleepless, unstupefied, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda 1 a good-minded man pollutes himself directly, a good- 
minded man pollutes himself indirectly, from a person who is 
stricken by a demon, he pollutes himself directly with a demon j 
may the good-minded man become purified 1 

21. Then said Ahuramazda : Thou shouldst procure, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! bull’s urine lawfully formed by a young entire bull. 
Thou shouldst bring out the purified things ^ on the ground 
created by Ahnra. The man who is a purifier (jjriest) should 
score around (it) a surrounding furrow. 

22. He should mutter a hundred praises of righteousness 

(thxrs) : Eighteousness is the best good, &c. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 
Twice (as often) he should recite aloud the Ahuna-vairya (thus) . 
As a (heavenly) l®rd is to be chosen, &c. [as in p. 141, note 2], 
With four washings he should wash with bull’s urine of (that) 
supplied by the bull, twice with w’ater of (that) created by 
Mazda. , 

23. Purified shall they be, the good-minded man; purified 
shall they be, the man (who polluted him). The good-minded 
man shall draw on (his clothes) with the left ann and the right, 
with the right arm and the left. Then thou shouldst expose the 
good-miuded man to the power-formed luminaries, that (some) 
of the stars appointed by destiny may shine upon him, alw’ays 
till when his nine nights shall elapse. 

24. Then after the nine nights thou shouldst bring coicsecrated 
waters (^ao^/i-m) to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
hard firewoods to the fire, thou .shouldst bring (some) of the 
benzoin incense to the fire, (and) the good-miuded man should 
have himself fumigated. 


1 Perhaps the gi-amniatioal irregu- 
larities would he {liminished by taking 


2 Or, perhaps, '‘the purifier,” if we 
.suppose the nominative to have been 


this as a verb, and assxuning that the substituted for the accusative, which 
priest’s speech is addressed to the is not an unusual irregularity in this 
Homa, and not to the Barsom. furgard. 
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25. Purified stall ttey be, &c. [as in ver. 23, to] and tlie left. 
The good-minded man shall exclaim : Keverence to Ahuramazda ! 
reverence to the Ameshaspentas ! reverence to the other righteous 
ones 1 

26. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 omniscient Ahura- 
mazcla! shall I arouse the righteous man? shall I arouse the 
righteous •woman % shall I arouse the frontier of the turbulent 
Deva-worshipping men? (that) they may consume the land 
created by Ahura, (that) they may consume the flowing -water, 
the crops of corn, (and) other of its superfluities ? Then said 
Ahuramazda; Thou mayst arouse them, 0 righteous Zara- 
thushtra ! 

27-39. [See the translation in pp. 254-257.] 

40. Srosii the righteous, prayed to (and) invoked, is pleased 

(and) attentive, the handsome, triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! 
Thou shouldst bring consecrated waters (zaoilmi) to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the hard firewoods to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the benzoin incense to the fire. Thou 
shouldst propitiate the fire Vfizishta, the smiter of the demon 
Spenjaghra. Thou shouldst bring cooked victuals (and) plenty 
of .sweetmeats.^ * 

41. Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous, (that) Srosh 
the righteous may destroy the demons Kunda (stupidity ?), Banga 
(drunkenness, and) Vibanga® (dead-drunkenness). He attacks 
the frontier of the wizards, the turbulent Deva-worshipping men, 
from the nearest ^ country having the purification ceremony. 
One should persevere in the practice, (and) should cultivate 
sheep’s food (and) food for cattle in the pastures, 

42. I invoke the Kara^ fish (which is) in the water at the 

1 Very probably “gravy;” the .seem to have been amended from tbo 
idea of sweetness i.s b.osed upon the Vendidad SMah. The -woi’d daivd, 
Pallia vi ver.sion, which is not, how- which occurs in the MSS. before 
ever, altogether unambiguous. nasdishtdd, belongs to tlie Piihlavi 

The Pahlavi version explains version of the pi’eoeding clause. 
vibanffa as “drunk without wine,” ^ The chief of the water creatures, 
or inherently drunk ; vt must be used Ten of these fish, according to the 
here as an intensive prefix. Bundahish, are constantly employed 

® From this point to the name in guarding the Horn tree, in the 
Angro-imiinyush in yer. 44, both text midst of the sea Vouru-kasha, from 
and Pahlavi translation are omitted the assaults of a poisonous lizard 
in all MSS. of the Vendidad with sent by AngrO-mainyush to injure 
Pahlavi, except one or two which it. 
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bottom of deep lakes, I invoke tbe primeval self-snstained 
boundary, most resisting the creatures of the two spirits. I 
invoke the seven illustrious in fame, they are aged, men, sous, 
(and) descendants. 

43. He shouted (and) eountershouted, he considered (and) re- 
considered, (did) the deadly Augro-mainyush,^ the demon of 
demons, (with) Indra" the demon, Saurva^ the demon, Kaon- 
haithya^ the demon, Tauru, Zairicha,® Aeshma^ the impetuous 
rasher, Akatasha the demon [(Pazand) he causes frost produced 
by the demons, deadly decay, (and) old age ill-treating the 
fathers], Euirid’ the demon, Driwi® the demon, Haiwi'^ the 
demon, Kasvi® the demon, Paitisha the demon, the most de- 
moniacal demon of the demons.'^ 

44. Thus shouted he who is the evil-causing 
mainyush,® the deadly; Why do the demons, the turbulent 
evil-originators, assemble in an assembly on tlie summit of 
xirezural® 

45. The demons rushed, they shouted, the turbulent evil- 
originators; the demons howled, they shouted, tlie turbulent 
evil-originators; tbe demons displayed an evil eye, the turbulent 
evil-originators : We must assemble iii our assembly on the sum- 
mit of Arezhra. 

46. Born, indeed, is he who is the righteous Zarathushtra, at 
the dwelling of Pourushaspa. How shall we procure his death I 
he is the smiter of the demons, he is the opponent of the demons, 
he is the destroyer of destruction (or falsehood) ; downcast is 


^ This appears to be a fragment of 
an old hymn in octosyllaino metre, 
■which, with some irregularities, can 
be traced through the greater part 
of verses 43-45; it begins as fol- 
lo'ws : — 

Fradmata Adamta 
Fmmanyata vtmanyata 
Ayro viainyush ’paurn.-niah'M. 

^ See pp. 272 and 308, 

3 The demons of disease and decay, 
compare Sans, tura = dtum, “dis- 
eased,” and jaras, “decay.” (See 
Darmesteter’s Haurvatilt et Amere- 
tiit, Pp.33, 34.) 

^ The demon of Anger or Wrath 


{khciskm in Persian). Tiiis AtAmd 
dacvd appears to bo the A-smodens 
of the Apoci-yphal book of Tobit 
iii. 8. 

® Com])are San.s. hhiilii tuul the ver- 
nacular bhdt, the genei-al name for 
goblins or evil spirits in India. 

® These three demons are respec- 
tively Poverty, Deceit, and Dwarfish- 
ness; see Vend. ii. 29, p. 234, 

^ The ■word dacvd is taken as the 
last of this verse, and not as the first 
of the next one. 

8 Here ends the omitted passage 
mentioned ill p. 336, note 3, 

® The mountain said to be situated 
at the gate of hell, 

Y 
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the Deva-worshipper, (with) the impurity (nasztsA) produced by 
the demons, lying, (and) falsehood. 

47. The demons shouted, they rushed, the turbulent evil- 
originators, to the bottom of the world of darkness which is the 
raging hell. 

11. — Teanslations peom the Pahlavi Veesioits. 

Excepting the first fargardof the Yendidad, these translations 
were written by the author in English. In revising them use 
has been made of collations of Spiegel’s edition of the texts 
with Dustur Jamaspji’s old MS. of the Pahlavi Yasna (see p. 96), 
with the London and Teheran MSS. of the Pahlavi Yendidad 
(see p. 95), and with Dastur Hoshangji’s unpublished edition of 
the same. 

The Pahlavi versions of the Avcsta throw but little light upon 
the obscure passages in the original text, which are generally 
rendered by a slavishly literal translation, or even transliteration, 
with some faint attempt at explanation, more or less unfortunate 
in its result. The chief value of these versions consists in the 
longer commentaries which are often interpolated, especially in 
the Yendidad. They also indicate how the original Avesta was 
understood in the later Sasanian times, 1 and how it is under- 
stood by the present Dasturs, w’ho rely almost entirely upon the 
Pahlavi version. 

I. — Pahlavi Yasna XXYIII. 

Happy was the thought, happy the word, and happy the deed, 
of the righteous Zarathushtra. [On account of proper thought 
and word and deed he was estimable % virtue.]^ The Amesh- 
aspends held forth the Gathas, [that is, they were kept forth in 
the world by them]. Devotion to you, 0 righteous Gathas ! 

I. (a) I beg the reward of him who is Ahharmazd himself, 
through devotion, when I make intercession (with) God (for) the 

1 To winch the last thorough re- Pahlavi translators are enclosed in 
rUionoi the Pahlavi texts inayxn'o- brackets, to distinguish them from 
hiddy lie referred, whatever date we the words inserted by the iiresenb 
may assimie for their original compo- translator, which are given in paren- 
sition. theses. 

Explanations interpolated by the 
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good, uplifting the hand (and) the mind also with its own joy, 
(6) In spiritiiality Ahharnuizd is first, in the Gatha-lore ^ is the 
increase of righteousness which (should) be in every uetion, [that 
is, actions are all to be performed through the Gatha-lore], (c) 
In that which is His wisdom, in the original wusdom, is the 
satisfiiction of Q6shfi,run,2 [that is, the care of cattle is to be 
undertaken with judgment], 

2. (a) When I sliall attain unto you,*’’ 0 Auharraazd ! through 
good thought (Vohuinan), [that is, perfect in rectitude I shall 
have come unto your own possessionjj (/>) give ye to mein both 
lives, (that) which is material and (that) which is spiritual, the 
liappiness which is here (in this world) and that also which is 
there (in the other world), (c) Prosperity is owing to the assist- 
ance of righteousness, [that is, you give me through rectitude 
the abundance^ which you give to that gladdener], and it is 
necessary to cause glory through joy, . 

3. {a) When I shall be your own, 0 Ashavahisht (and) 
Vohuman, who is first ! [that is, I shall remain in your posses- 
sion] } (6) and I shall be also Auhivrmazd’s own, through whose 
unweakeued acquisition is their dominion, [that is, his sovereignty 
over the Ameshaspends is strict] \ (c) and of her also who is the 
giver of increase, Spendarmad, I shall be her own, she comes to 
me with joy through calling; when I shall call unto you, come 
on towards me with joy, 

4. (a) Whoever gives (his) soul into paradise {garoimdnd, it 
is) through the assistance of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, 
every one who gives has given it through tlie as.sistance of Vohu- 
man], (h) And his respect for the doers of deeds who do fur 
him what is proper, is evidenced by that of Ailharraazd and the 
religion of Ahharmazd. (c) As long us I am a supplicant and 
wealthy, so long I have learned ** the requirements of righteous- 
ness, duty and good works. 

5. (a) 0 Ashavahisht ! When do I see thee through the in- 


^ Or “ psalmody ” or “ liymnology,” 
ljut fj(hdntkth c.mi hardly moan Gatha- 
chanting here. 

2 The Pazand term for gSnsh urvd, 
“the soul of the ox or earth.” 

2 Observe that “ you ” and “ thou ” 
are not used indiscriminately in the 


Gitthas j “ye” or “jyou” always refers 
to the whole celestial council of the 
Ameshaspends, including Ahhar- 
mazd. 

^ Eo.ading jmlU'firdh =:'P!xz. padtqt, 
see Mainyo-i-khard ii. 2, xlix. 6 . 

® Or “ taught,” or “ am taught.” 
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stniction of good thoxiglit (Vohuman) ? this I (would) know, 
[that is. I see thee at the time when every one is intelligent 
through reetitncle, when will it be ?] (h) When do I see also 

the place of Afihannazd, who is a seeker of worth ? that place 
is known through Sro.sli, [that is, wlien they have a Dastur he 
ought to know what happiness is from that place], (c) That is 
the greatest text ; he whose understanding is confounded by its 
belief and maintenance, he also whose understanding is con- 
founded by the tongue, for him this one thing is excellent, when 
they shall form a priestly assembly (ah'patist&n). 

6 . (u) Grant the coming of good thought (Vohuman) to the 

body of others (and) the giving of long life to me, 0 Ashava- 
hisht 1 [that is, may he not grant that tiling which, in the future 
existence, they would require again to destroy] ! ( 6 ) Through 

the true word he has shown thee, 0 Aiiharmazcl ! to Zaratusht ; 
it is owing to him who is Thy powerful Vishtfisp that I am Thy 
deliglit, [that is, I am carrying Thee forth in goodness to the 
rulers], (c) And my people {nianiMn) also, 0 Auharmazd ! ray 
disciples, are also carr 3 'ing Thee forth in goodness. The distress 
of the distressers is when they shall thus talce injury, [that is, the 
distress owing to them becomes inoperative]. 

7 . {a) Grant me, 0 Ashavahisht ! the reverence which is in 

plenteousness of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, may he so 
grant mo reverence whicli, in the future existence, they shall not 
require again to destroy] ! ( 6 ) And do thou grant me, 0 Spend- 

annad ! that which is to be requested from Vishtitsp, the raobad- 
ship of the mobads (the high-priesthood) j and my people also, 
my disciples, grant them the mobadship of the mobads. (c) And 
grant me a sovereign praiser, 0 Ahharmazd ! VishtUsp who when 
they chant this your text, [that is, they shall speak your tradi- 
tion ((if??)], furnishes the arrangements so that they may make 
(it) continuous (they may propagate it). 

8. (a) When thy excellence and thy religion, which is the 
best of other things, are in the best righteousness (Ashavahisht), 
let me enjoy it^ through rectitude, (b) Let me obtain by 
jrrayer, 0 Auharmazd! the man who is Frashdshtar, [that is, 
give up Frashijshtar into my discipleship] ; give Frashdshtar my 
people also in his discipleship. (c) To them also then be liberal 

'RQiiiixag ghal liam-MsMnL 
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as long as all are in good tliought (Volminaii), [that is, ever 
cause thereby the happiness of Frashdshtar and the disciples of 
Frashdshtar till the future existence]. 

9, (a) Because of not coining to yon, O Afiharmazd ! I may 
not do this, [that is, I shall not come to you] ; and Ashavahisht 
too I trouble not about happiness, I ask not even a single happi- 
ness which Ashavahisht deems undesirable. (Ij) Volminan also, 
the excellent, I trouble not him, who is he who gives you this 
your infinitude, the praisers, [that is, he will bring Husliedar, 
Hfiahedar-mah, and Sdahans to your conference], (t:) You are 
propitious through the prayer of a beneficial sovereignty, [that 
is, you vsiill be pleased with a beneficial sovereignty, and will 
give]. 

10, (n) When thus I shall be acquainted witli ^ righteousness, 
and that also w'hich is the gift of good thought {Vohuman), [that 
is, I shall have become fully acquainted with truth and recti- 
tude], ( 5 ) which is proper, 0 Auharmazd ! may ye fulfil my 
desire with them ! [that is, cause my happiness thereby], (e) 
When thus, by what is useless to yon, food and clothing are 
obtainable, 2 by that chanting, when it is not tusefui in your 
worship, let him obtain food and clothing. 

11, {a) When I sliall guard righteousness by okservance, and 
good thought (Vohuman) also unto everlasting, [tluit is, I shall 
cause the protection of truth ;uid rectitude], (6) teach Thou forth 
to me what is Afiharmazd, that is Thyself, in words, (c) Spirit- 
uality is the Gfitha-lore which is declared from this by Thy 
mouth, and till it is declared by that Thou wilt speak by Thy 
month, which was the first in the world, [that is, He w'ho was 
first, His law became the Gatha-lore], 

2. — Pahlavi Yasna XXIX. 

I. (a) To you, 0 Ameshaspends ! Goshurun complained, 
[some say^ the lord Bull spoke towards the direction of Auhar- 
mazd], ^ thus : To whom am I allotted as to feeding (and) keep- 

1 Beading dMs MmandnS. tfie Palilavi version is literally : 

2 Beading vindinklalc, “caused to “there is (one) wlio thus says." 

obtain." TJie oldest reading is kk'it<Jdt-gdsh 

® Tins frequent phrase for intro- gdfl ml Adkarmasd r&m, 
duciiig alternative interpretations in 
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iiig ? For whom am I formed ? [that is, for whom am I created 1] 
(6) This is he I (have) : Wrath who smites me with anger and is 
oppressive, [that is, he harasses me utterly], who is torturing, 
[that is, my immoderate beating disfigures me perpetually], and 
also a tearer away, [that is, he accomplishes the destruction of 
my life],i and a plunderer too, [that is, he utterly robs me], 
(c) There is no well-wisher {vCwitMr) for me besides you, [that 
is, I knoAv not any one from whom my welfare so (proceeds) as 
from you], so let one prepare for me what is good pasture. 

2. (a) So lie who is the former of cattle, Auharmajid, asked 
thus: 0 Ashavahisht ! wdio is the master of thy cattle? [that is, 
how is thy opinion of this as to who is the master of cattle ?] 
(6) Who is given this authority to feed (and) to. keep? who is it 
gives them pasture, and is also diligently promoting the cattle 
creation? [that is, gives it pasture, and thereby indicates its 
one cattle-guardian ■who -will increase cattle], (c) What is that 
lordship with goodness which, when they provide no nourish- 
ment, feeds it wdtb authority? Who gives this reply to the non- 
Iranian devastation of wicked Wrath, that they may make him 
stupefied? 

3. («) To him who (has) the guardianship of the bodies of 

cattle A.sbavaliiaht spoke the reply : (ITe is) not without distress, 
for (he is) in distress, [that is, they shall effect his punishment]. 
{b) They are not awmre of the peace of Bashu the just, and may 
they iiot know what (and) how much punishment they shall in- 
flict upon the soul of a wicked one ! (c) Of beings he is the 

more powerful, [that is, the strength of him is that which is 
more effectual], who comes into action on calling to him, [that 
is, when they call him thus : Perform duties and good works ! he 
does (them)]. 

4. (a.) Auharmazd is a computer of words, that he may form 
ail account as to the sin and good works ( 5 ) wdiich were done by 
them, demons and men, both, formerly and also what they prac- 
tise hereafter, (c) He is the deciding Lord, [that is, he deter- 
mines action and law], so we are as is His will, [that is, even 
(what) is w'anted by us is what He (wants)]. 

1 This i.s the sin of hddGlc-zil,, which also the siu of spoiling good clothes or 
is defined in modern times as that of food, 
selling men or c-attle, whether Stolen ^ Or “unmanly.” 
or one’s own property, into misery; , 
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5. (fit) So (rather) than you, 0 Aineshaspends ! I diligently 
reverence, with uplifted soul (and) mental uplifting of hands, 
Him (who is) Ahharmazd, [that is, I reverence one thing more 
than the Ameshaspends, I reverence the things of Auharmazd 
more, and I do (them)] ; ^ (^) that my soul may be with the bull 
Az, [that is, may I give my soul a reward (and) may I con- 
sult him who is Adharmazd (about) that which is in doubt ! [that 
is, (about) that of which I may be doubtful may it be possible 
for me to inquire of Auharmazd] ! (c) For the upright liver is 
no utter ruin, [that is, whoever lives with uprightness, in his 
soul is no ruin], nor for the increaser,^ [that is, for the increaser 
■who possesses anytliing through rectitude it is not so as (afore- 
said], except him who is wicked, for to the wicked one it hap- 
pens, 

6. (a) Thus ■with his mouth said Auharmazd intelligently ; 
Destruction is to be avoided, [that is, wisely yaos it said by him 
that there is a remedy for the mischief from the evil spirit], 
(6) Ho such lordship is to be admitted, [that is, in that place it 
is not possible to effect a remedy because they do not even con- 
sider the Lord as lord], no mastership whatsoever, for the sake 
of righteousness, is to be given, [that is, a Dastur even, such as 
it is necessary to introduce, they do not possess], (c) So for 
him w'ho is an increaser, who is a tiller, thou art destined and 
art formed, [that is, for him who is diligent (and) moderate thou 
art given], 

7. (a) That ■w’hieh is copiousness in the text Aiiharmazd 
(gives) to that worker who is in friendliness with righteousness, 
[that is, they give the reward revealed by the text to him who 
shall perform duties and good works], (&) Affliannazd makes 
the cattle grow, [that is, he will increase them], for the eaters, 
that one may eat in moderation ; that which is plentiful Afihar- 
mazd taught (one to eat) by the lapfui and armful,'^ (c) Who 
is this good thought (Vohumau) of thine ? [that is, this one who 
leads to thee], who gives the reciters (and) priests a mouth with 
all the Avesta and Zand ? 


r This explanatory danse appears wliidi resembles a Pahlavi %vord for 
to be in great confusion in iUl MSS. “goat,” 

2 As the Persian nmzd is both “a ® Or “cultivator.” 
reward” and “a he-goat,” tliis may ^ Literally: “by the bosoih size 
possibly be an attempt to explain Az, and arm size.” 
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8. (a) This my'^ gift he obtained, [that is, that (which is) so, 
this one obtained], to that teaching of onrs this one is he who was 
listening: (6) ZaratAsht the Spitarnan, for him is our will of 
Aiiharrnazd and righteousness also, [that is, a desire for complete 
duty and good works], (c) He chanted also a counterspell, ^ 
[that i.s, he uttered a remedy for the destroyer {ilrUj) in the 
world], through which saying one gives unto him a good place, 
[that is, on account of the excellence of the saying he utters 
they give him there, in heaven, a good jdace which is excel- 
lent]. 

9. («.) So too Goshdrdn. complained thus : It is owing to the 
non-applicant I am powerless, 0 Zaratdsht ! unseemly thinking 
(comes) through what is illiberal giving, when they will not 
bestow on it copiously, (6) owmg to the insufHciency of the 
woi’ds even of those men, wdien the religion is not fully current, 
whose desire is a demand for our**^ sovereignty, [that is, owing 
to them a niobadship of the mobads is necessary for me], (c) 
How does that gift ever exist? [that is, does that time ever 
come ?] when it is given to him through the aid of powerful sup- 
plication, to him who is Zaratusht. 

10. {a) And ye give assistance to them, 0 Auharmazd, and 
Ashavahisht, and Khshatvdr ! that Zaratusht and the disciples 
of Zaratusht may thereby practise virtue, {h) So also Vohuman, 
the goad mind which gives him a place of pleasant dwelling 
there (in the other w'orld) and likewise joy. (c) I too am he, 
0 AXiharmazd ! that Zaratusht, by him something is first to be 
obtained from Thee, [that is, his virtue is first 'from Thee]. 

11. (a) Where is the gift, 0 Ashavahisht, and Vohuman, and 

Khshatver 1 which thus ye send to me, the speech of Zriratflslit ? 
[that is, (in) what place remains that reward 1] (5) Ye reward 

me much, 0 Aiiharmazd ! by this arch-hlagianship, [that is, they 
would effect my reward by this pure goodness].^ (c) 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! now our desire is (that) w^hat is liberality towards us 
(shall be) from you; nowwhen I know more of your wondrous- 
ness, benefits from you are more desired by me ; [some said that 

^ The word “my” is accidentally ^ The mas-magth or arch-Magian- 
oin itted in the old MSS. ship is here explained as “ pure good- 

“ Literally; “a remedy-malting.” ness,” and in the Farliang-i Olm-kha- 

So apparently in Dastnr Jatn- duk (p. 25) miagha is also explained 
aHpji’sMS. by “pure.” 
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now wlien tlie religion (has) become quite current, I and the di; 
ciples (have) a desire for benehts and reward from Thee]. 


3. — Pahlavi Tasna XXX> 

1, (a) So both those sayings are to be desired, which are the 
Avesta and Zand given by Adliarinazd, (by) whomsoever is in- 
telligent, [that is, the priestly studies are to be performed ^ by 
him (who is) wise], (b) Which (sayings) are the praise of 
Auharmazd and the reverence of good thought (Vohuinan) re- 
vealed by those which are the Avesta and Zand, (c) Wlmever 
is a virtuous thinker through rigliteousuess, even he who thinks 
of virtuous things, his good work is as great as a religious cere-' 
inonial (j/azishn), (he it is) whose happiness (consi.sts) in looking 
into their light, ^ [that is, when they see their spiritual worship 
it becomes their joy]. 

2, (a) The listening to what is heard by the eans, [that is, the 
ear listened to it (and) became glad], they will call the extension 
.of the best, [that is, his performance of priestly study], and 
whatever is not affording him vision (becomes) what is light 
through the mind, [that is, the light of the priests is dark to 
him], (h) Desires are to he discriminated by us who are men 
(and) women, for our own selves, [that is, proper things are to 
be discriminated from those which are improper, and those which 
are improper are not ^ to he accomplished by us], (c) As, be- 
sides, in that great performance through the coii,su]nmation in 
the future existence they announce a reward for what is our 
teaching, [that is, on account of our teaching proper things they 
will provide a reward]. 

3, (a) So both those spirits, Ahharmazd and the Evil one, 
first proclaimed themselves (as) those who are a pair, [that is, 
they declared themselves (as) sin and good works], (h) Of 
what is good, and also of what is bad^ of the thought, speech, 
and deed of both, one thinks, speaks, and does that which is 
good, and one that which is bad.^ (c) From them choose ye 

^ Or perhaps “ a priestly assembly plication of the pronouns in many 
is to he formed.” places, 

2 Or possibly “into the light of the ® This negative is omitted by mis- 
Yazads (angels).” There is consider- take in most MSS. 
able doubt aboiit the proper ap- ^ Literally “worse” or “very bad,” 
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out rightly Mm who is wise in good, Auharmazd, not him who 
is wise in evil, the Evil spirit, • 

4. (a) So also both those spirits have approached together to 
that which was the first creation, [that is, both spirits have come 
to Gayomard], (5) Whatever is in life is through this purpose 
of Ahharmazd, that is ; So that I may keep it alive ; and what- 
ever is in lifelessness is through this purpose of the Evil spirit, 
that is : So that I may utterly destroy it \ whatever is thus, is 
so until the last in the world, so that it may occur even to men 
of another (race), (c) The utter depravity of the wicked^ and 
the devastation owing to Ahriman and the wicked are fully seen, 
and so is the righteous perfect thoughtfulness which accompanies 
Ahharmazd everlastingly. 

5. (a) Of the two spirits that (one) is liked, by him who is 
wicked, who is the evil-doing Ahriman, he who was desirous of 
evil-doing. (5) Eighteousness likes the spirit of righteousness, 
the fostering Auharmazd j by whom^ also the hard-pot-covered® 
sky likewise is completed around the earth through this purpose, 
that is, so that righteousness may become current, (c) Whoever 
also satisfies Auharmazd, and his desire is that of Afiharmazd, 
is for Aliharniuzd through public action, [that is, he should come 
to Auharmazd with that desire and action]. 

6. (a) They who are demons do not allow (one) to discrimi- 
nate rightly in any w’ay, [that is, the demons would not do any- 
thing proper], even (one) whom they deceived; they whom the 
demons have deceived can form no right desire. (6) For inquiry 
they have come on, [that is, there is a consultation of them with 
the demons], (they) by whom the worse in thought is liked, 
(c) So they (the demons) have run in together with Wrath, and 
the lives of men are weakened by them, [that is, with Wrath 
they disfigure men]. 

^ Of course “the wicked” include Tliis epithet is evidently based upon 
all unbelievers in Zoroastrianism as a rather eccentric etymology of the 
well as the mere transgressors. Avesta wmrd Ichraozhdiskteuff, which 

2 As the Avesta word is po it is the Puhlavi translator divides into 
probable that amat, “when,” ought three parts, namely, khraozh, which 
to he “whom,” the substitution he represents by mkht, “hard;” 
of one of these woi’ds for the other dish by dig, “a pot” and by 
being a common blunder of tran- “ covered reminding one of 

scribers. some European attempts at etymolo- 

^ Or perhaps “ bard-shell-covered.” gising the name of .Zarathushtra, 
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the thing that should not be during my celebration of worship ; 
whose lasting injury also (arises) from soch celebration by the 
wicked, (c) And (they are) also an advantage of the righteous, 
[that is, as it is necessary to perform (them) so afterwards they 
are beneficial], when that advantage (has) become complete. 

4 . — PaUavi Yasna XXXL 

1. («) Both tliose benedictions which I recite unto you, the 
Avesta and Zand, we teach him who is no hearer of the infidel,” 
by speaking ; in a ddubtfnl matter {varhomandth) he is to be 
told three times, and one time when (one) knows without doubt 
•{qimr) that he learns, (h) They who, by benediction ® of the 
destroyer of righteousness, utterly devastate the world, wlieu 
they maintaiu the destroyer by benediction, (c) then even they 
may be excellent when they shall be causing progress in what is 
Ailharraazd’s, [that is, of even those infidels this one thing may 
be excellent, when they shall make current the religion of 
Auharmazd]. 

2. (a) Whoever does not believe through observation is in 
what is to him no doubtfulness when he is not even doubtful 01 
God in anything, [that is, assertion^ about existence is good 
when they exhibit it by an estimate of the world]. (6) So all 
come to you, [that is, every one will come into your possession], 
when thus they become aware of the mastership of Ahliarmazd, 
[tliat is, they shall know the miraculonsness of Auharmazd]. 
(c) From Ahharmazd, from them (the Ameshaspends) it is to 
come when I live with the aid of righteousness ; from the 
Ameshaspends is this benefit for me, from Afiharmazd, when I 
live on with the duties and good works which are mine. 

seeing, lieeille.ss,” wMcli sxiits the MSS. it ought to he translated xve 
.‘sen.so very well ; the Pfeand gloss teach him who is no hearer, the iu- 
ahinh must then he read awina, fidel,” &c. 

which woxild be very siraikr iu form, ^ Referring probably to the incan- 
aiid would couflrni the meaning tations of sorcerers. 

“ heedless ” here adopted. Dastur Jamaspji’s MS. has M~ 

1 It is not eei-tain from his language yazishnih, “ irreverence, iion-wor- 

that the Pahlavi translator did not ship,” instead of niktzishntlu It 
mean the Avesta and Zand of botli cannot be said that this explanatory 
benedictions. clause throws much light on the 

2 As the sentence stands in the old subject. 
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(a) "What 1 tlie fire and Asliavafiislit gave by spirituality, 
and was explained by Thee to the dispnt;ints, (was) undexstand- 
ino-, [that is, the purified and the defiled were made known by 
Theel. (b) And by Thee, who gave a desire of benediction to 
the interpreters of numbers (arithniancists),^was given the rite 
of ordeal (idrang-i mr) ; tell it to us intelligibly, 0 Auharmazd ! 
wisely, that rite of ordeal, (c) Through Thy tongue, in (my) 
mouth all kinds of living creatures believe, and afterwards it is 

said of it that I speak. t i • 

A (a) When in the creation in the future existence I shall be 
an invoker of Ashavaliisbt and Ahharmazd also, [that is, let me 
have such a virtue that it may he possible for me to invoke 
Auharmazd and Asbavahisht] ; (&) and I shall be an invoker of 
her also who is the submissive Spendarmad, I pray for excellence, 
the "ift of good thought (Vohuman). (c) (May) the authority oi 
my people also, my disciples, be from him who is powerful, 
[that is, give them, sovereignty from Soshans], through whose 
bravery, [that is, through his own resources he is able to do itj, 
the destroyer (cW) is beaten, [that is, I know this that at that 
time it is possible to make the destroyer confoundedj. „ 

c (a) Speak decided to me, speak clear, where is that reward ? 
how might one to make (it) one’s own 1 which (comes) to me 
throu^^h righteousness when duty and good works are performed 
by ml the good gift, [that is, the giving of that good reward to 
(b) Grant me the gift of understanding through good 
thoimht (Yohumau), [that is, talk wisdom through excellence], 
which is urine through the good judgment {kMnh) which is 
his, [that is, through the excellence of that wisdom it is possfiile 
for me to give a reply of good judgment], (c) Mlurmazd 
sneaks that also which does not exist by means of that wliith 
eists, [that is, by means of the Gatha-lore which exists he says 

where it does not exist]. , . j. 

6 (a) He is the best who would speak intelligently to me 

(what is) manifest and clear, [that is, the priest is better than 
\ the disciple], (6) the text which is all-progressive, [that aU 
creatures by way of tbe text come back into the possession of 
' Afiharmazd], which when they preserve it with^ righteousness is 
working well, (and) one’s immortal progress arises therefrom in 

1 AssumiBg that amat has been substituted for mtin, Bee p. 346, note 2. 
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the fifty-seven years.! lyjjQ dominion of Ailliarmazd is so long 
as good thought (Vohuman) gro-ws in one, [that is, his sove- 
reignty in the body of a man is so long as good thought (Vohu- 
inan) is a guest in his body]. 

7. (rt) His promise came first who mingled His glory with the 
light, who is tlie Ailharmazd who did this, [that is, the goodness 
which is His here (in this world) is with Him them (in' the other 
world) ; this thing has happened to Him so that his Gdtha-lore 
may return to Him]. (6) His are the creatures, [that is, the 
proper creatures are His own], who possesses righteousness 
through wisdom and perfect thinking, [that is, he considers with 
uprightness and propriety], (c) Both those (creations) Ahhar- 
inazd causes to grow through spirituality, [that is, he will 
increase spiritual and worldly things], (He) who is also now the 
Lord for ever.'! 

8. (a) Thus I thought, 0 A'hharmazd ! regarding Thee, that 
Vohumau might he the first among Thy offspring, and when I 
saw Vohuman I thought thus, that (he) was Thy child. (6) Art 
Thou Vohumaifs father? Thou art the father of Vohuman 
when thou art taken in altogether by iny whole eyesight, [that 
is, Thou art seen by both my eyes], so I thought that Thou art 
the father of Vohuman. (c) Manifest are the creatures of right- 
eousness, (and) clear, [that is, Thy proper creatures are created] ; 
through deeds in the world Thou art Lord, [that is, they shall 
form an account with sin and good works]. 

9. (a) Thine is Spendarmad, [that is. Thine own], with Thee 
is that which is the fashioner of cattle, vrisdom. ( 5 ) Through 
spirituality, 0 Ahharmazd ! a path is given to her by Thee, [that 
is, the path of that place (the other world) is given to her by 
Thee], (c) Whoever is in activity comes, [that is, his duty and 
good works are performed], whoever is no worker is not allowed 
by Thee. 

10. (a) So both the origin and produce are assigned by Thee 
to that (one) of those men who is a worker (and) acquirer of 
wealth,! [tliat is, the source and produce of cattle are given by 

^ In the Bundahish (p. 72) it is also ® Reading niAn Jcevanich Jiamdi 
stated In lifty-seven years SosMns kh'&rjxit 

(and Ids companions) prepare all the ® The terms used seem to imply 
dead ; all men arise, both (those) who '* au agriculturist and cattle-breeder.” 
are righteous and (those), .who are 
wicked.” 
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Thee to Mm who is diligent (and) moderate], {h) The lord is 
righteous whose wealth ^ (comes) through good thought (Volm- 
man), [that is, they should exerdse the ownership of cattle with 
propriety], (c) Auharmazd does not allot to him who is an 
idler, the infidel who » is any hypocrite in the sacred recitations. 
In the good religion it is asserted that even as much re- 
ward as they give to the hypocrite they do not give to the 
infidel. 2 

11. (a) When for us, 0 Auharmazd! the world was first 
formed by Thee, and religion, (they were) given by Thee through 
this wisdom of Thy mind, (h) When life was given by Thee 
to the possessors of bodies, [that is, life was given by Thee to 
the body of Gayomard], it, too, was given through this wisdom 
of Thy mind, (c) When work (and) instruction were given by 
Thee, [that is, work (and) proper instruction "were given by 
Thee], (they), too, were given through this wisdom of Thy mind. 
And when (there is one) whose desire is for’ that place (the other 
world), by Thee his desire was granted, [that is, that which ho 
requires when he shall come to that place, this which is so 
required by him is given by Thee, in that way he will come to 
that place], it, too, was granted through this wisdom of Thy 
mind. 

12. (a) There the voices are high, that of the teller of lies, 
the Evil spirit, and- that of the teller of truth, Afiliarmazd, 
( 5 ) that of the intellectual Afibarmazd and that of the unintel- 
lectual Evil spirit, in the solicitation for the lieart and mind of 
Zaratusht, [that is, while wm shall solicit them 3 ], (c) w'ho, 
through complete mindfulness as to what the spirit communi- 
cated by the religion of the spirit, (has) his abode there (in the 

That is, wealth in cattle. time when he conveyed fodder to 

^ This appears to refer to a passage cattle with that one foot.” In the 
in the Spend JTask, which the Sha- ArdiWirM-nfimak (ch. xxxii.) a sirni- 
yast-ia-shiiyast quotes thns; “ As in lar tale is told of “ a lazy man whom 
the Spend iSTask it was shown to Zara- they called Davunos,” w’hose right 
thslit, concerning a man, that the foot is tre.ated with the same excep- 
whole body was in torment and one tional mercy, which is not granted to 
foot was outside. Zarathsht asked the infidel or apostate in ch. xlvii. 
Ahliarmazd .about the matter. At- There seems little doubt that tliis 
barmazd said that be was a man Davflns is a representation of the 
Davans by name ; he was ruler over davCis translated “ hypocrite ” in the 
thirty -three provinces, and he never text. 

practised any good work, except one ® Literally ‘*it” or “him.” 
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Otlier world), [whoever shall quite mindfully perform priestly 
studies,^ liis place is there (in the other world)]. 

13. (a) AVhoever converses with what is public must perforin 
public good works, 0 Auharmazd ! whoever converses with what 
is secret sin may commit much secret sin. (b) Whoever in 
what is a small quarrel tries {aAzmAyM) that w'hich is great, for 
the sake of deliverance, [that is, they would commit a small sin 
and, afterwards, they would commit a large one, so that it may 
not he apparent], (c) it is he who would he in both (Thy) eye.s, 
[that is, Thou seest], in that combination Thou art Lord, [in 
sin which is mingled with good wmrks], over righteousness Thou 
art also Lord," and Thou seest over everything. 

14. (m) Both those I ask of Thee, 0 Adharmazd ! what has 
come? (and) what yet comes? (6) Whoever gives a loan of 
what is from lenders to him ’who is righteous, (gives) of that 
wdiicli is sucli as is necessary to give, 0 Auliarmazd I (e) And 
whoever (gives) to the wicked i.s as they are, so the settlement is 
this, that is ; What is the decree ? tell me wdiat is the decree ? 

15. (rt) Thms it should he a.sked him : Would his punishment 
in that perdition he wmll inflicted who would provide a dominion 
for him who is wicked, {b) who is evil-doing, ^ 0 Aiihazmiazd I 
who does not announce life even tlirough a reward ? [that is, 
when they give him a bribe he would not release a man who is 
yet alive], (c) He also persecutes the agriculturist who is avert- 
ing destruction among cattle and men, [that is, even a good man 
who well preserves mankind and cattle, him he regards with 
malice]. 

16. (a) Thus it should be asked him A Would his reward be 


^ Or perhaps “form a priestly this and the prQcednigver.se .are r.arely 
assembly.’’ used, .such as pdfst-i/dd, p'drst hddy 

® This iiart of the verso is omitted “ there shoxrld be an asking, or it 
in Spiegel’s edition. should be asked ; ” yelmbfmt-hdd, 

® Evidently referring to Abriman, “ there would be a giving, or it would 
who is here represented .os iiicor’rup- be given ; ” and the form wln’cb can 
tible in his adherence to evil. The he only doubtfully read vdd'itmjS7i-U, 
idea of a being wicked enough to he “it would he done or inflicted.” This 
bribed to betray an evil cause to last foimi looks like the phrase “there 
which he still remains devoted, aj)- is a vdchhiySn, or there is a they- 
pears to be a refinement in evil of would-do,” a clumsy W.ay of saying 
Inter date th.au either Abriman or the “it would be done,” if that be the 
devil. origin of the form. 

4 Tlie forms of some of the verbs in 
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■well given in vphose dwelling {dem'&n) He wlio is wise in good- 
ness is Lord 1 [that is, Auharmazd through spirituality is made 
lord within his body], [h) And in the town which is in His 
country he wdm is (engaged) in the propagation of righteousness 
is no chastiser, [that is, in His world that one is lord who, when 
they would perform duty and good works, does not chastise], 
(c) Such are Thine, 0 Ahharmazd 1 in whose actions it is 
even so. 

17. (a) Which convinces more, the righteous or the wicked 1 
[that is, does he who is righteous (among) people convince more 
thoroughly, or he who is wicked'?], ih) Speak information for 
him who is intelligent, and become not him who is ignorant 
thereafter while I shall speak to thee, (c) Apprize us, 0 Ahhar- 
mazd ! [that is, fully inform us], and mark us out by good 
thought (Yohuman), [that is, furnish us with a badge through 
rectitude]. 

18. [a) So no one of you should hear the teaching of the text 
from that wicked one, [that is, hear not the Avesta and Zand 
from the infidels] j ih) for in the dwelling, village, town, and 
country he produces evil proceedings and death, he who is an 
infidel ; (c) so prepare ye the sword for those infidels. 

19. (a) The listening in which is discretion (and) righteous- 
ness is thus acquainted with both worlds, 0 Auharmazd ! [that 
is, he in whom is discretion (and) righteousness understands the 
working of spiritual and worldly affairs], (J) Bightly spoken 
speech is that which is authorised, which is fearless in tongue 
persuasion, [that is, for his speech wdiich is true and proper 
(one’s) wishes are to bo renounced], (c) This Thy red fire, O 
Auharmazd! will give a decision to disputants, that they 
may fully make manifest the certain and the nndeeided {ugi' 
r&td)?- 

20. (a) Whoever comes to the righteous with deceit his lamen- 
tation is behind him, [that is, it becomes lamentation in his soul], 
{h) and long is his coming into darkness, [that is, he must be 
there a long time], and bad feeding, [that is, they give him even 
poison], and he says (it is) an unjust proceeding, [that is, it has 
happened to him unjustly], (c) To tlie world of darkness, ye 

1 This evidently refers to the ordeal by fire, one form of the nfrany-i 
vm\ 
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who are wicked! the deeds which are your own religion ^ lead 
you, (and) must do (so). 

21. {a) Ahharmazd gave Horvadad and Amer&dad the perfect 
to him who is righteous, [him by whom duty and good works 
are performed], (h) And His own authority (paiih) is in the 
domination {sarcMHh) of him who is lord, [that is, the sove- 
reignty which is His He maintains in the Dastur], (a) whose 
munificence is of the good thought (Vohuman), [that is, the re- 
■ward which Vohuman gives he also gives], which is for him who 
is a friend (if his own spirit through deeds. 

22. (a) Manifestly he is well-informed when he gives ((ind) 

thinks according to his knowledge, [that is, in thcnight he minds 
him who is spiritual lord (akit) of his Dastur]. 2 (b) Good is the 

lord who would practise righteousness in word and in deed • 
(c) he wdio.se body is a conveyer of Thee, 0 Afiharmazd ! [that 
i.s, Thy lodging in the world is in his body]. 
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I. (a) He who is in possession of his life begged wdiat is its 
productiveness together with submissiveness, [that which is a 
reward the demons (begged of) Auhannazd himself in these 
(words) : That we may be productive and submissive to Thee ! 
Dy them it w'as begged], (h) They who are his^ demons are of 
my (way of) thinking, [that is, our thinking is as excellent as 
Zaratfislit], he who is Afiharmazd’s delight. [By tliem it was 
begged] ; (c) That we may be testifying ! [that is : May we 
become Thy promoters 1 ] w’e hold those who harass you, [that 
is, we hold them back from you]. 

2-16. [Not translated.] 


^ Probably referring to tlie Tradi- 
tional bug wlut is .said to meet the 
smil.s of the wicked on the fourth 
morning after death, and is a per- 
.sonilication of their evil religion and 
deeds (see Arda-Viraf-namak, xvii. 
12). Tlie original description of this 
being in tlie Hadoklit Nask (Yasht 
27-33) is lost (see p. 223). 


* So in Dastur Jamaspji’s MS., 
otherwise “he minds those who are 
his guardian angel and Dastur ” would 
be a preferable reading. 

2 Probably meaning those who are 
called demons by Zaratuslit ; but this 
verse is by no means free from ob- 
scurity. 
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6 . — Fahlavi Vendidad Id 

1. (i)2 Auliarmazcl said to Spitfimau Zaratdsht : (2) I created, 
0 Spltaman Zaratuslit 1 tlie creation of delight ^ of a place where 
no comfort was‘*^ created ; (a) this is where man is, the place 
where he is born (and) they bring him np seems good to him, 
[that is, very excellent and comfortable] ; this I created. (3) 
For if I should not have created, 0 Spiiamfin Zaratiisht ! the 
creation of delight of a place where no comfort was created, (4) 
there would have been an emigration of the whole material world 
to Airdn-vej, [a) that is, it would have remained in the aet, while 
their going would have been impossible, for it is not po.ssible to 
go so far as from region (heshmr) to region, except with the per- 
mission of the angels (^yazaddn) some say that it is possible to 
go also with that of the demons. 

2. (4) (5) As6 7'dm6-ddittm (‘' a pleasure-creative place ”), 
7itid not”) aojo-rdviislitmn (“most pleasing in strength ”)j® 


1 For tlr Fahlavi text of the first (a), (6), (r), &c., the present editor is 
part of the Vendidad we h.ave to rely responsible. 

upon MSS. which are only second- ^ The meaning appears to he, that 
rate in point of age, as has been al- whatever creates deliglit in a place 
ready noticed in p. 95. This is all the was created by Ahharmazd, as more 
more to be regretted as the first far- fully detailed in the sequel, 
gard contains many rare words and ^ The writer seems to use the usual 
obscure phrases which one would wisli present form of this vei’h for the past, 
to liave, as nearly as possible, in their See “ remained ” in (4 «). 
original form. Fortunately these se- ® It is doubtful whether imznddn is 
coud-rate MSS. are still 2S3 years old, to ho taken in its original sense of 
and were therefore written before the “angels,” or in its later meaning 
mania for “ improving ” old texts set “ God.” In the Bumlahi.sh (p. 21 W.) 
in (some time last century), which lias we are told, “It is not possible for 
induced some copyists to adapt the oneto go from region to region and 
text to their own limited knowledge, tlie Mainyd-i-khard (ix. 6) says, “ It 
in preference to raishig their know- is not possible to go from region to 
I'dge to some comprehension of the region otheiuviso than with the per- 
text as they found it. mission of the yazads or the permis- 

" The paragraphs are numhei’ed to sion of the demons,” which corre- 
correspond with Westergaard S edi- spoiids closely with the statement in 
tion of the Avesta text ami its trans- the text. 

latioir in jip. 227-230 of tliese Essays; ® This seems to be a cricical remark 
Init the subdivisions of Spiegel’s edi- on the foregoing Avesta text, anti ira- 
tion, wliich correspond with those of i>liesthat there liad been some doubt 
the Falilavi MSS., are also numbered whether asCi I'limd-duUtm {the read- 
in parentheses. For the further iiidi- ing adopted) should not have been 
cation of the Fahlavi commentaries aujo-rdmishttm. It maybe noted tliat 
and their subdivision by the letters the two ifiirases are more alike when 
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the ejffect would be one (the same), the effect would be “ the 
delight of a place ^ some say it is also (zaJcotrJi) “the delight 
which (arises) from industry.” (c) Pcioirtm (“ the first ”) is 
the second ”) ; this enumeration is that first the work of 
the law was produced at a place, and the second at that place, 
till the spirit of the earth arranged the whole in connection,^ is 
the work of opposition. The place where he mentions two- 
one, that in the original creation, and one, that which is after — 
is Aad aM paityArem, (“thereupon, as an opposition to it”).® 
{d) Every one of the following places and districts is the joint 
production of both ; some say that a “ place” {jtndlc) is that 
place whereon mankind do not dwell, and a “ district” [rAstdlc) 
is that place whereon mankind dwell, (e) Mashamdrava shaihdm 
haiitm (“he has proclaimed the existing destruction ”); '^ this is 
revealed in this fargard, (and) every place is mentioned. Some 
say AU-hhiand material”) is also a, river.® 

3. (5) The first of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Auharmazd, was (6) Afran-vdj, where the good 
Daitih (“ organisation”) is ; (a) and its good Eititih is this, that 
the place sends out even our Ddib while they perform work 
(agriculture 1) with the avaepaim (“strpam”) ; some say that it 
comes out in a stream unless they perform the W'ork of the 

■written in Palilavi characters than ilfasAamdmwt is here supposed to 
they are in sound. Tho remarks he for which is taken as 

which follow, if their meaning has the porf. third sing, of a root sJmru 
been correctly caught, imply that to speak compare mnr = 

either plirase would be suitable. Sans. mri. The reading ash mdram, 

1 Two other readings of this oh- “very deadly,” has also been pro- 
scure phrase may ho suggested : first, posed, which would be synonymous 
“ ono thing i.s ‘ an army ’ [Mmlc), one with pHru-mahrM, the usual epithet 
thing is ‘ the delight of a place ; of the evil spirit, 
secondly, “the work is of two kinds ® This is evidently a later supple- 
{lU aimik), one work is ‘tho delight mentary comment, and refers to the 
of a jilace.' ” The reading koU dd for word ast-h 6 mand, “ material,” in (4) ; 
kdr dc is a modern guess. this would be adt-Iwmand in Huzva- 

^ Or “ gave up the whole into one rish, and has reminded'some commen- 
hierarchy,” according as we read tator of the river thus described in the 
Madit-hmlaMh, or hhadfik radakth. Bundahish (p. 52 W .) : “ The Ait6- 
Most of this latter juirt of the coimnen- maiid (Hfitumend) river is in Sistto, 
tnry refers to what follows in the text, and its sources are from Mount Aplr- 
® These are tho words which intro- sin 5 this is distinct from that which 
duce edeh Avesta account of the evils restrained Frislyilv.” See also p. 
produeedhy the evil spirit, as detailed 229,110103, 
in the following verses. 
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place.i (7) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil 
spirit, who is deadly, (8) both the ilMik river ?) serpent 
(which) becomes numerous, and the winter, produced by the 
demons, (which) becomes more severe, 

4. (9) Ten months are winter there, and two months summer j 
(a) and afterwards also licqAa heMi humind mdoilia, paflcha 
myana (“ seven are the summer mouths, five the winter ”) is 
declared. 2 (10) Those, too, have cold water, cold earth, (and) 
cold vegetation, those ten months ; some say the two months ; 
(11) adha zimaM maidhim, adha ziinaM saredhqeni (^‘ then is 
midwinter, tlien is the heart of winter ”), (a) in that manner the 
month Vohhman is the month Shatverb, which is the heart of 
winter, [that is, it would be more severe (compared) even with 
this that is ever severe ; and afterwards also, at that time, it 


^ This is the traditional interpreta- as it were, fearlessly,, unless they per- 
tion which describes Duitih as a river ; form the duty of the place.” It is, 
thus the Bundahish (p. 51 W.) saj's, however, far safer to assume tliat tiie 
" The Daitik (Dditi) river is the river ihililavi commentator takes the most 
which comes out from Air/ln-vej, and material view of every p;i.sstige. Many 
goes on by the mountain of PnnjastA. ; MSS, have r2l.i,“tlie river,” iiisteud 
of all rivers the noxious creatures in of lamnan, “our .;” and it may be 
it are most, as it is said, the Dhiti noticed that the latter Palilavi word, 
liver is full of noxio\is creatures.” It when badly written, can be easily 
may be guessed from the text that read as the former, hut the converse 
the river came from snowy mountaims, mistake is not so easjv 
and therefore flowed most freely in ® The word ashkare is merely the 
the spring and summer; hence the Pahlavi dshkdvak, “declared, mani- 
idea that its flowing was dependent fest,” written witli the Piwand teriui- 
upon the tillage of Airdn-vb], which nation -c instead of the Paiikvi -ak. 
produced either more than the natural This commentary on the alteration in 
drainage or less, according to the view the relative lengths of summer and 
taken by the commentator. Tradi- winter agrees with the Bundahish (p. 
tionally, mmipaSm . is a “subterranean 60 W.), which states that the montlis 
(duinnel or drain,” and it can lie easily from Fravardin to Mitru (the first 
e.xiilained as “ astream.” Its identi- seven months of the year) are .summer, 
fication with the Pdzand avildm, and from Avan to SpendarmaiJ (the 
“fearless,” is merely a guess of later last five months of the yeai-) are win- 
times, ingenious but hazardous. If it ter. It must, be observed that the 
were adopted, and the material river Persian Parsi calendar has not corre- 
were idealised into “ organisation or sponded with that described in the 
law,” we should have to translate Bundahish since the eleventh century 
somewhat as follows : “And its good (say A.Y. 400); but as that hook de- 
organisation is this, that the place scribes the year as always eorre.spond- 
sends out even our , organi.sation (or ing with the sun, it imifiies that some 
splendour) while they perform work mode of intercalation was employed, 
(or duty), as it were, fearlessly (stead- so that it may have been written at 
fastly) .; some say that it comes out, any earlier date. 
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becomes more severe].^ (re) Then when the winter falls ofp, [that 
is, goes], then is the/Mcsifo v 6 ghi& (“ chief disaster [that is, 
the opposition winter ever goes off with it j some say that anni- 
hilation enters thereby]. 

5. (13) The second of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Affharmazd, was (14) Gavtt, w'hich is the 
Bhiik dwelling, [that is, the plain of the Surik dwelling-place ; 
the characteristic thereof is 110 disturbance]. (15) And in oppo- 
sition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (16) 
a swarm of locusts {kilruho meg) rwhich even destroys {yahM-ich) 
tiie cattle, and is deadly ; (a) this locust comes forth, (and) corn 
that is without blade comes up ; to tie up the ox is not neces- 
s:iry, (iind) it becomes the death even of the sheep, 

6. (17) The third of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Affharmazd, was (18) Marhv, of resources com- 
bined with the wmrk of the law, and active, [that is, they do 
much in it]. (19) And in opposition to that were formed by 
the evil spirit, who is deadly, (20) inquisition (and) privacy 
{gC)A(alc) ; [inquisition, that is, they would make an inquisition 
of friends there ; and privacy, that is, solitary incontinence is 
there], 

^ The meaning is, that the summer of the two months in the text, as 
was as cold as winter, and the winter YohUman is a w'intor month, and 
still colder. As the months stand in Shatverd a summer one, in the Bun- 
the test, they would answervery well dahish (p, 62 W.). 
for the pro.sent time, when the qadti/i ^ There seen)s here to be some per- 
month Btiliman occurs in June- July, ception of the disastrous consequences 
and Sludu'ivar in January-FehTOury ; of a sudden thaw in snowy regions, 
hut wc find the same mouths given in But one of the commentators seems to 
MSS. written 2S3 years ago, wdien the understand /mtsid vCighni as “gone 
I’ar.ii months were seventy days later , forth to destroy,” misled perhaps by 
in the year, and we have every reason the Persian Jlristdd, “ sent.” 
to believe that they were also given ® Modern tradition suggests cMs/m/l, 
in MSS. written 553 years ago, when “evil;” but as ditsh, “evil,” is al- 
the months \vere 138 days laterin our ready an adjective, the form d'dshak is 
year than they are at iiresent. It doubtful. If it were adopted the sen- 
seoma li.'izardoiis to assume that the teuce might be thus translated : 
Parsi months were allowed to retro- “ Commerce (lit. reckoning) and evil 
grade coutiiuiously during Sasanian commerce, [that is, the commerce 
times, otherwise we might suppose wliicli friends would practise there is 
that this commentary was written evil, that is, unn.atui'al intercourse is 
about 1460 years ago, when the months there].” This, however, would be 
would have been in their present ijosi- taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
tion. Blit it i.s more probable that the Englisii word “commerce,” which 
Home copyist has reversed the position the Pahlavi dinar does not possess. 
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7. (21) Tlie fourtli of places and districts prodncod perfect 

by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (22) Bukhdr’- the handsome 
in appearance, with uplifted banner, [that is, they keep ^ a ban- 
ner elevated; some say that they domineer over a nniltitude, 
that is, they overwhelm it-^]. (23) jiud in opposition to that 

was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (24) an ant-hill 
(which) becomes numerous ; [some say that a place furrowed by 
a plough till it springs up will become an ant-hill].^ 

8. (25) The fifth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Auharmazd, was (26) IsTisai, which would be 
between Mardv and Bukhar ; [I mention that since there is also 
the other®]. (27) And in opposition to that was formed by the 
evil spirit, who is deadly, (28) scepticism ; [in the concerns of 
the angels (or God) they are doubtful whether they exist ; ® some 


^ Or it may he Eaidiar ox- BS.I1I. valent to writing). The Telu:- 

^ Some MSS. have “come with,” ran MS. has riMak-chuMd in one in- 
otliei's “bring.” stance, which would lead up to the 

® Some modern MSS. have “they translation “porcupine mound ’’were 
sliixighter the enexny.” it not tliat the porcxipine or hedgelmg 

* This clause presents several diffi- is specially an animal of tlie good 
culties to the translator, and the text creatioix (because it destroys ants), 
is pi'obably corrupted. Lx all prnba- and xxould not have been produced bj’- 
bility the word nurtu or nurutn (Das- the evil spirit. D.armestetcr’s sxig- 
tur Hoshangji mentions nidi), which ge.stion (llovue Critique, No. 33 of 
ends the Avesta version in the printed 1877, p. 90) of jtlrdh-Md for jfirddk- 
editions, is really a Pitzaixd word he- A'utf, “greedy of corn,” is hardly ad- 
giiiniug the Pahlavi version, and the missihle, as no old Pikand xvi’iter 
missing equivalent of the Avesta hm- would be likely to use dh for a final 
varem. It might be taken for the Per- (J.. If we were to throw aside the 
sian navard, “combat,” but this is tradition altogotli ex-, and as.sume tlxiit 
lutparto in Pahhxvi. Possibly the i is the Pahlavi trxuislator wxis better ac- 
a coi’ruption of (see i). 357, note quainted with tlie meaning of the ori- 
i), and the whole word a blunder for ginal Avesta word usadhas than the 
a Pahlavi form, imrirAn or harmdr, traditioiudists were, we might take 
“a bee hut this is a mere gues.s. gM-chakui} :is the name of sonie iio.ti- 
The word gillchakdd (one old M,S. ous weed which sprang up all over 
gives ddrehakat ixs a gloss) is tradi- the country ; rjM or yiUak, “ iiow-ei,” 
tionally undei’stood as “ an ant wdiieh being frequently used ti.s the first 
carries off corn,” the ni 6 r-i ddn-kash nienxher of the iiaino of a plant. The 
of Vend, xiv. 14 xind xviii. 146 Sp. ; reading xidopted for the xxhrase, “ a 
but how tradition xu-rived at this con- jilace furrowed by a xxlough till it 
elusion is not obvious. Here chakd^l springs up,” is jindk siikik-ddijl (or 
is taken in its xmxal sense of “summit, sM-kisht) vad hard Mi&mMiJ. 
hill,” and gtll is assumed to be a cor- ® Or “since it still exists,” 

niption of mdr, “xxut” (w inverted ® More literally, “tlnit is, if they 

being k, an eri-or which sometimes should not be.” 
occur .!, and Ad?' being px-aotically equi- 
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sfiy that they are (so) also in those of the demons 'whether they 
exist]. 

9, (29) The sixth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Adharmazd, was (30) Harib (or Han^v) the 
village-deserting; (a) and its village desertion is this, where we 
keep the |)eriods of nine nights and a month, ^ they desert the 
house as. evil (Jchdmik favan vaMF) and go away. (31) And in 
opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(32) the mosquito ^ whose cry of long-continued annoyance (dir- 
scjaldli) worild be this : I am hungry ! ^ [some say that they may 
perform with a drum]. 

10, (33) The seventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (34) Kdvul the evil-shadow- 
ing,^ (a) and its (evil) shadowing is this, that the shadow of the 
trees on the body is bad ; some say that of the mountains. 
(35) And in opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (36) a longing for witches, the adoration of idols, 
with %v}iora Kereshaspd associated, [that is, he jmactised it, and 
they also would practise not according to the law]. 

11, (37) The eighth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, wms (38) TJr^ full of pasture 
(and) grandees,® (a) and its full pasturage is this, that there is 

^ Dastur Hosliangji observes ibat ® Or “a dagger,” according as we 
tbeso periods refer to the time ■which read guslinah or dasknak. 
lilaeos once defiled remaiu xmclean, It seems singular that a place 
w'liich varies according to the season when made perfect should still have 
of the year. , au evil shadow, and no doubt we can 

“ The word smhd or sarchaJeh is read KdvM-i vSh-sdi/ako iirstead of 
here assumed to mean “a gnat or. JuirUf-i ddfth-sdyako, and can tran- 
nioaquito,” in accordance with the slate as follows: “Kfivul the wmll- 
tniditional meaning of the phrase, shadowing, and its shadowing is this, 
U may, however, bo only the Pdzand that the shadow of the trees i.s on a 
form sardha, “.sort, kind,” in which bad body which is called that of the 
case we .should have to read a “ kind mountains.” But as the Palilavi 
of long-continued annoyance wdiose translator found dvzlmko in the 
cry w'ould be this,” &c., referring per- Avesta text, he could hardly avoid 
liapsto beggars. It is singular that tran.slating it by d'Mi, “evil.” As 
the Pahlavi translator should have the Pahlavi version differs here, in its 
missed using the Persian wordsaras/tA, translation of Av. shayanem, from 
‘‘a gnat,” for the Avesta sraskem; (14) and {42) Dastur Hoshangji .sng- 
and Dastur Hoshangji observes, very gests sayancm as the correct reading. 
ju.stly, that mreku-t may he merely a ® Or 'vve may rea.i mei/aM, “ fogs,” 
miswriting of sarc/msl:, which might (Pera.«2d(//i); or perhaps rasfaj’-masan. 
well be a copyist’s transposition of “ forage-gathei-ers ” (compare Pers, 
sumsk-ich. mastdan, “ to gather ”). 
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plenty of corn and pasturage in it, (39) And in opposition to 
that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (40) the worst 
of residences when its grandees dwell on it. 

12. (41) The ninth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharraazd, wms (42) Khnau, the abode of 
wolves, [that is, the Khnan river is the habitation of wolves ; 
tlie characteristic ^ thereof is disturbance], (43) And in opposi- 
tion to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (44) 
the vile sin of those who cannot pass the bridge, ^ which is inter- 
course with men, [that is, sodomy]; (a) this they vshould not 
perjjetrate according to the law of the angels {or God). 

13. (45) The tenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, waas (46) Harakhrndud the 
handsome in appearance. (47) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (48) the vile sin which 
cannot pass the bridge, which is burying the dead; (a) this is 
heathenish {alc-dtn-lidmand), and according to their law. 

14. (49) The eleventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (50) H6t-h6mand the illus- 
trious (and) glorious; (a) busy and diligent is the spirit which 
it subdued,^ some say that of the Y^h river.^ (51) And in op- 
position to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(52) that which is vile, [that is, sorcery], which is ever evil ; (a) 
some, say that of the FrdsayavA,ii they were able to perform 
that, and were not able to abandon it. (6) Some say that sor- 
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eery is tins wliicli altliougli they desire (it) -not, yet it happens 
easily {narm), then it is said that (it is) in a way not allow- 
able.i 

15. (53) This also is the token of its manifestation, which I 
call the practice of the thing; (54) and this also, its manifes- 
tation, is through examination ; when they observe it becomes 
manifest. (55) As wherever they come (there) is evidently an 
outburst {jasto) of sorcery, (56) so also they are most addicted 
to extreme sorcery ; (57) so also they bring up snow and hail, 
[that is, they would occasion even them] ; (a) some say that the 
snow and hail will so arise from them where sinfulness, through 
them, becomes excessive. (58) ’Whosoever is sick (wwdn/r) and 
whosoever is again impotent, (are so through the deeds of such 
sorcerers).'^ 

16. (59) The twelfth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ahharmazd, wa.s (60) Eak of the three races 
of AtarCpfitakiln ; (a) some say Bai ; and its triple race is this, 
that its priest, warrioi*, and husbandman are virtuous and belong 
to it, (b) >Some say Zaratihsht belonged to that place, and it 
was his government (patih) of all these three which was called 

its triple race is this, that his union of these three arose 
and issued from that place vaMImi.hd ndid usdish (“of know- 
ledge, not of conjecture” 1 ). (6r) And in opposition to that was 

formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (62) the vilest over- 
scepticism,^ [that is, they are doubtful themselves, and will also 
make others doubtful]. 

17. (63) The thirteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Ailharmazd, was (64) Chakhar of re- 
sources, the grand doer.^ (65) And in opposition to that was 


* Tlie aiitlior’.s traii-sla^ion of 
fiirgard ends iiere. 

2 As alreudy noticed (p. 229, note 4), 
the wholo of this piwagraph seems to 
be transslated from an old cominen- 
tfiry in the Avest.a language. The 
lust .sentence is translated here .a.s it 
stand.s in the printed text, but it will 
probably be discovered hereafter that 
the woi’d tihi in the Avesta test is 
part of the Pahlavi translation ; and 
that the final words lalilmlr atil are 
altogether corrupt. 


^ This seems to be a pun on the 
name Eui, which can be divided, in 
Pahlavi, into the two words li 3, “ my 
three.” 

^ Perhaps “active scepticism’’ or 
“rampant xmhelief” would express 
the meaning better, though not the 
words. 

® Perhaps maztin, taken hei’e as 
“grand,” may h® for masilmi, “a 
balance,” or mazdiin, “ selling,” or 
?nasditr, “a labourer.” 
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formed by tbe evil spirit, wlio is deadly, (66) tlie vile sin of those 
who cannot pass the bridge, by whom dead matter was cooked ; 
(a) this is not according to the law of the angels (or God), yet 
they cook many (things), such as the fox and weaselG 

18. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts produced 
perfect by me, me who am Adharmazd, wms (68) Varen the four- 
cornered, subduing 2 Mount Padashkhv&r,® some say Kirinan; 
(«) and its quadrangnlarity is this, that it stands upon four 
roads; some say that its city has four gates, (69) At which 
(place) I’ldddn was horn for the destruction of Azhi Dahdk, 
(70) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil spirit, 
•who is deadly, (71) both the unnatural menstruation (which) be- 
comes more violent, and dwelling on non- Aryan territories, 
(during) the winter of (him) who says Mount Padashkhvar (and) 
the autumn of (him) who says KirinanA 

19. (72) The fifteenth of pdaces and districts j>roduccd perfect 
by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (73) (that of those) who are 
the seven Hindus {IliniMkdn) ; (a) and its seven-Iiinduism is 
this, that the chief rulers are seven ; yet I do not say tliis, that 
there are not seven, since (it is) from the Avesta hacha mlnisiara 
Hendva mi daoshasiarem Ilendum (“from the eastern Hindu to 
the western Hindu ”).® Some say that there is one to each 
region {Mshvar)P (74) And in opposition to that were formed 
by tbe evil spirit, who is deadly, (75) the unnatural menstruation 
which becomes more violent, (and) the unnatural heat which is 
beyond measure. 

20. (76) The sixteenth of pdaces and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (77) on the waters of 

1 Probaldy the iclmeuinoii or Indian Kirinfm chiefly a hot one, it would lie 
mangds, natural for the inhabitants to quit 

The old hiss, have ifr = gh-, the forarjcr in the winter and the 
“ seizing otherwise we niight read latter in the autmnn or hottest 
sar, “ the chief,” meaning the metro- season. Perhaps wo should read 
jKdis or seat of government of Mount amat, “when,” iovm’An, “ wlio,” and 
Padaahkhvdr. translate “ when it is the winter of 

® According to the Bundahish (p, the said Padashkhviirgar, wlien it is 
S3 hV.), “ the Padashkhviirgar moun- the autumn of the said Kirnifin.” 
tain (or range of Mount Padashkhvdr) * The commentator probably means 

is that in Tapristdu and that side of to say that the doubt about there 
Gildn.” being seve7i Hindus is not his own, 

^ Such appears to be the meaning but is occasioned by an Avesta text 
of tbe commentator, as Padashkhvdr- which mentions only two. 
gar being chiefly a cold country, and ® Of which there are seven. 
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hicli is Arum, 2 (78) wliose residences arc uncalled 
at soon retreat ; (a) some say they have no 
)sition to that was formed 
even the winter, produced 
severe.® 

L i are also those famous places and districts 
unmentioned, which are handsome in appearance, 

■ ■' '' '' t is, suitable], 

s chiefs], splendid, 
flourishing® as Mrs the pure is 


Arangistan,^ whic, 

{aJivdr), so that 
ruler in authority. 

by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (80) 
by the demons, (which) becomes very 
21. (81) There ’ 

which remain u . . , , ru 4. 

profound in the work of the law, desirable, [that 

. . . ^ [that is, they would appoint many as c 
[that is, having fame,® some say flourishing 
splendid]. 

<7 ^, — Paldavi Ysndidetd XYIIE 

1. (i) Many are the men— this way spoke Aflharmazd ~0 
rishteous Zaratflsht ! [that is, the men in the world are many ; 
some say that they who are like these are many] (2) (who) wear 
the other mouth-veiF (though) unversed in religion, [tha 
is he has not performed its ceremonial; some say that he does 
not mentally abide by the religion]. (3) Owing 
which he utters to others, the priesthood is his own, [tliat ^s, 
says : 0 man ! I am a good man]. (4) Don t say of that tha 

river, 0110 of tlio two cluef 01 ’ , “inquisitive, [that is, 

iri^'in-ewisrsaid rtheliunaalist they make much inquiry] ’’which is 

'’'"Reading The Te- 

Sfudk,*’wiuch they also call (or in heran MS. hasef^TO^id/naru^, probgly 

which they also call it) Ami, (and) for hdm-h 6 mmul ; and modem MSb. 
R msses on through the land of • improve this ^nto ,;adnmn.homand, 

Sl. 5 t 0 .wl.lol.tU.y.l.oc»llM«,,-,and 

'?Tta ktSi emite'of til. KO. mJcIMt, lor “growiusd' 

^ In the Farhang-i Oimddiadfik (p. 6, 

"’"tW second clause of the Avesia ed. Hosh.) we pmhably have the inmie 
.seutence is not translated l.y the word in the _ phrase barmk cAi^ 4 ii 
I’ahlavi commentator, but that it p 

forms a part of the Avesta text is pared with Pers. exalted 

shown by the enclitic conjunction ’’’ See p. 243, note i. A lajra.m 
cka occurring in both clauses. to veil his mouth and nose when per- 

^ The equivalent of the Avesta forming the Aban and Atash Nja- 
d V.e omitted vishes, Patit, or any Namhz. 
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(it) is priestliood — tMs way spoke Auliarmazd — 0 righteous 
Ziirattlsht ! [a) The mouth-veil i^pal&m) may be of any stuff, 

(and) while it keeps back on the mouth it must be two fingers 
beyond, (as) is clear from the passage, Itae erezit frathanhem 
(“two fingers’ breadth”). (6) The two tma {do-vand) of a 
mouth-veil project as ringlets {pamngurs)", it should be double 
(dd hut) and it should be perfect ; some say that one fastening 
{ddshtdr) is behind, [it is said that all there are should be (so)], 
(and) it should be stronger ^ than that which even the hilsit re- 
quires. (c) With a mouth- veil once (tied) which is single" (and) 
strong,! while it is not allowable to pray for the Daruu yet un- 
presented for tasting,® it is alloTvable to perform the ceremony 
(gjazislm). 

2. (5) He carries the other vermin-killer [snake-killer] (though) 
unversed in religion. (6) Owing to the deceit which he utters 
to others is (his) priesthood.^ Don’t say of him that (he) is a 
priest— -this way spoke Ahharmazd — 0 righteous Zaratfisht ! 
(a) A mouth-veil may be of any stuff, (and) while it conies back 
' on the mouth it must be two fingers beyond, (as) is declared by 
the passage, bae ei'ezu di ashdum Za7'atlmshtrii two fingers, 0 
righteous Zarathushtra ! ”).® (b) The snake-killer® may be of 

anything; a leathern (one) is good, (as) is declared by the pas- 
sage (beginning with) FoM manaTilia jatiaiii apmichid Atirb 


! Reading tusliMk ; compare Pers. ® The priests used to recite the fo]- 
Mshf “ strength.”. lowing formula as often as they per- 

2 Rending padiinil-vt 7 i 4 kkad 4 ~i'dh. formed the meritorious work of kill- 
The whole clause is difficult to tran- fiig any creature of the bad creation : 
slate. Shkamni, vdiiom, nizdr kunoni kdl~ 

2 The word atajddd (compare Pors. hud-i shutnd, dh'dn va drdjda m 
tavt, “feast”) is probably the same as jddddn vafarydn,pah6m i-a baresom 
occurs in the following sentence from va din4 rdsi va durusi ke man chdsMd 
the Parhang-i Oim-khadfik (p. 38, ed. (“I break, smite, and make withered 
Hosh.) : “Ataft-ddd is that when the bodies of you demons and demon- 
one keeps food and drink .away (from esses and sorcerers and witches, 
Mm) in whom is hunger and thirst.” through the h6m and barsom and 
^ TMs sentence is omitted in the . the true and correct religion which 
Pahlavi version of the old MS. in Lon. is taught me”) ; comjjare Mainyh-i 
don, which abbreviates many repeti- KhariJ Mi. 28. 
tions in the text. ^ TMs Avesta quotation is evidently 

® This is evidently clause (4a) re- incomplete, and i>robably only the 
peated by mistake, owing to the pre- first few words, are given, which is 
ceding sentence being the same in the usual Eastern mode of quoting 
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maimjush wliatever water AngrO-Biaiiiyusli sTuall smite, by 
Vobumatift,” (fee.). 

3. (7) He carries the other plant [Barsom, some say /aMno 
(though) unversed in religion. (S) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as 
in (3) and (4), which are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old 
MS, in London). 

4. (9) He uses the goad and the miscreant ^ so that he groans 
[and some say that he passes away], (though) unversed in reli- 
gion. (ro) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are 
not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London), 

5. (ii) Whoever lies ® ever throughout the night a non-prayer 
and a non-chanter, [that is, he does not utter the Avesta residing 
in the chanting of the service], (12) a non-reciter, a non-per- 
formei', speechless, and wishing for Ida mourning in life (13) 
owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) ami (4), which are not repeated 
here in Paldavi by the old MS. in London). 

6. (14) Say of him that (he is of) the priesthood — this way 
spoke Ahharmazd — 0 righteous Zaratiisht ! (15) who all through 
the night consults the wisdom of tlie righteous, [that is, forms a 
priestly assembly S’ so that he may learn (or teach) rightful 
things], (16) which is preservation from difficulty,® the expander 
of the intellect, the giver of good existence on the Chinvad 
bridge [stout-heartedness on the Chinvad bridge], (17) deserving 
spiritual lor(l.s (ahMn), deserving the place of righteousness, and 

1 ProhaWy the name of some plant be correotly explained by JcMftan, 
impi-oi>erly used for the Bar.som. It ‘‘to lie down, to sleep.” 
may bo an adjectival form me.auin!5; * According to the old MS. in Lon- 
“ made of A'a^ or /i-arff.” don, •which has asdlchUii afash val 

The reading of tlje old MS. in shivan Jcd'mak pemtn kliayd. The 
laomloii h a^i}ltctr^m rnarkdneA. The ■^vriterof a modern MS., not under- 
asktar, “goad,” is the rfeial impie- standing that the Panlavi translator 
inont mentioned in the Vendidad for meant to express the Av. chinvad by 
the pimi.sliment of criminals (see kdmak, lias .added tlie words makht- 
!-• 239), and seems to have been spe- tdndd v.addkth-i Chinvad ptihal, “de- 
ciaiiy used by the priests and their stroy.s the benefit of the Chinvad 
a.ssistants. bridge.” 

^ This is tile correct meaning of the ® Or perhaps “ performs priestly 
Huisvjlrisli verb which studies.” 

i.s variously given by different antho- ® Beading t min tangih. The olV 
ritie.s. InDastur Ho.s))angii’5 edition MS. in London h.as mimijagth, “froe- 
of the Pahlavi-Pazaud Glossaiy (p. dom from ailment,” which would suit 
15, line ii), the Pdzand vindddan the sense well enough, but is not a 
sbould be omitted, and then both good erpiivalent of the Av. dz 6 , which 
skvkhhdiwMan and khclmdiitan would is usually translated by tangth. 
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deserving the paradise of duty and good works, the reward (and) 
recompense in the better world. 

7. (18) Ask^ again of me, 0 pirre one I [that is, the question 
was the last, and He hereupon considered whether something 
might not yet remain] (19) of me who am the Creator, [that is, I 
created the creatures], the most developing, [that is, from one 
thing I know 2 many things], the most intelligent, [that is, by 
calculation I know much], the best replier to questions, [that is, 
of those from whom they would make inquiry I give the best 
reply]. (20) For so it is good (for) thee, so mayst thou become 
prosperous, if thou askest again of me, 

8. (21) Zarathsht inquired of Auharmazd thus; 0 Auhar- 
mazd, favouring spirit ! creator of the material world, righteous 
(one) ! 2 in whom is the secretly-progressing destruction I [that 
is, in whom is its lodging? and owing to whom is its progress 
most ?] 

9. 10. (22) And Auharmazd said to him thus; In him (who 
is) the guide of a vile religion, 0 Spitflm&n Zarathsht ! the in- 
fidel who is a deceiver. (23) Whoever does not put on the sacred 
string-girdle (for) three spring seasons, [that is, dees not have a 
sadarah (and) Msti ^ (for) three years], (a) some say that who- 


1 Here begin a series of disloca- first two words (wliieb Si>icgel omits) 
tions in the text of the old hlSS., hero, namely, laJchvdr min, but for 
wbicb is fully described and accounted the next words we have to turn over 
for in the introduction (p. 4) to Wes- several pages (equivalent to the eiglit 
tergaard’s edition of the Aveata texts, folios (3-8, 2, 9) to p. 206, line 6, of 
Some MS. from which the oldest now Spiegel’s text, wdiere we find the rest 
existing (and through them all later of the sentence, namely, li avhak 
ones) have descended, must have con- pdrs, &c. . We must then turn back 
sisted of bundles of ten folios each ; again to find sentence (19) in its right 
but the bundle containing most of the place,'. 

remainder of this fargard had its folios ^ So all MSS., but a slight altera- 
displaced, so that they stood in the tion in the form of one letter would 
following order : 3-8, 2, 9, 1, and folio give us hankhelAnam, “I place or 
10 was lost. In Spiegel’s edition this dispose.” 

displacement has only so far been This opening sentence is not given 

rectified as to put the complete sen- in Pahlavi by the old MSS. here, as it 
tences right, w'lule any fragment of a has so often occurred in previous far- 
sentence with w'hich one folio ended gai-ds. 

is left (as in the old MSS. ) in connec- ^ The muslin shirt and string girdle 
tion with the fragment of another worn by Parsis of both sexes, except 
sentence with which the next mis- young children, as enjoined by their 
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ever does not put on tlie sacred string-girdle (for) those three 
spring seasons is the third ^ year an outcast, forsaken below and 
forsaken above j ^ (it is) according to the law of such that it is 
not necessary to have a sadarah (and) Mstt (24) (And whoever) 
does not chant the Glithas (and) does not consecrate the good 
water.® (25) 'Whoever also has taken him, who is inyman, into 
confinement, [that is, has taken him (as above) described (wp- 
ishtak) into (and) delivers him up to liberty, [that is, makes 
him an exile], (26) does no better by that act than though he 
had forced ® the extent of the skin (off) his head, [that is, had 
cut the head and had made it alive tagain]. 

11. (27) For the blessing of one unrighteous, vile infidel is a 
curse the length of his jaw; (28) of a second, the length of a 
tongue; of a third,® nothing; a fourth progresses himself, [that 
is, becomes himself]. 

12. (29) Whoever gives an unrighteous, vile infidel the out- 
squeezed Horn-juice, and the priesthood (aciith), (30) (and) then 
the consecrated feast {mydzd) [this is said because with him are 
the good and worthy of the feast], (31) does no better by that 
act than though the enemy’s army, having a thousand horse [five 
hundred men with two horses (each) from the professed warriors], 
should be conveyed by him on to a village of the Mazdayasnians, 
(and) he® should slay the people (and) they® should drive away 

1 Diistur Hoshangji suggests tluat that the word c.!!! he taken in its 
the first two letters of this word have literal meaning. 

cUivuged place.s, and that we should ® The old MS. in London has Iwd 
read tit, •aim, “fonidli,” instead of the MmanCie aigh O'dSshman, &c. 
unusual sitilm, “ third.” ** Here we have the second disloca- 

- Eeiidiiig arajdxtd frOhiijo avar- tion of the text, as described in p. 367, 
h'Ojo, and taking arajdstd as a variant note i ; and for the remainder of sen- 
of arajistdf “most wrong, most err- tence (28) we have to turn to the end 
ing.’’ The literal inojining is probably of (98) on p. 205, line 10, of Spiegel’s 
“ most wrongful, escajung from what edition. The additional words in the 
is below, and escaping from what is old MS. in London are Id mindamm, 
above,” that is, from both the world tasAm nafshman stUAn^d, aigli nafsh- 
and lieaven. man yehevAnM. The incoherence in 

2 The old M.S 3 . add the Avesla this sentence is due to the Avesta 
quotation 2/4 jraxaiti (“with which original. See p. 245. 

he performs cei'einonies ”). ’’ Or “he would say the good and 

^ That is, h.as taken such a one as wor’thy are in his feast.” 
just described into custody. Most ® So in the old MS. in London, but 
modern IMSS. attempt to alter. rr/pwA- the persons are reversed in Spiegel’s 
fttA as their writers have failed to see edition. 
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tlie cattle as plunder.’- (a) That is, when one gives him tlm 
priesthood iztttli) (it is) a tanCtpuhar ® (sin), and when 2 they 
shall do it frequently (it is) a mortal sin [margarjdn). 

13. (32) Ask again of me, &c. (as in ver. 7 (18.-20) above). 

14. (33) Zaratusht inquired, &c. (as in ver. 8 (21) to) right- 
eous (one) ! who is he (belonging to) Srosh the righteous, the 
mighty, the self-subduing, [that is, he keeps (his) body in God’s 
control], the admirably-armed,'’^ the lord (khiidd) of the hrbithrv- 
ta&Am ’^ (“ sharp battle-axe ”) as %(5 (“the 
righteous Srosh goes forth”), (who is he) the Srbskavarezb ? 
[that is, who is his stimulator of the world] ? 

15-17. (34) And Auharmazd said to him thus ; The bird 
whose name is Parddarsh, 0 Spltflmfin Zarathsht ! {a) This 
Parddarsh, would be “ prior indication ” {pesh-dakhshaMIi), and its 
prior indication is this, that first it flaps (its) pinions, [that is, 
wings], (and) then utters a cry.® (35) On whom men, in dis- 
.paragement, bestow the name of fowl, some would say the cock j 
(a) though (if) they did not say (so) it would be jrossible for him 
to do better, (36) That bird raises an outcry during the pre- 
paration of dawn,'^ which arises at midnight,^ (37) thus: Rise 
up ! be men ! praise the righteousness which is perfect ! and 
overthrown are the demons, [that is, when righteousne.ss is 
praised by them the demons are overthrown by them] ; (38) for 
this (one) who has run to you is Bdslutsp the long-talking,’* [some 
say thus : This (one) has run to you, BflshS,8p the long-pawed],’’ 
(39) who by prosy chatting {frdj-gdp-ldyishidh) with the whole 

1 Or perhaps “ in a drove.” ParuMarshth ae, cd<)hash fratilni 

2 I’erhaps m'd??-, “ -whoever,” should i^ardm, shiMvSiJ, va akhar vdng vtt- 

be read for when.” ddnM. 

^ A sin which prevents the soul ^ This adsh afzdr is defined in the 
from passing over the Ohiavad bridge Farhang-i Oim-khadhfc (p. 42) as the 
to paradise. third quarter of the night, in which 

^ The author adds here “ the ruler the XJshahiiia Gah begins. 
intheArei5ahiandSavahi(l£6.sh-vars),” ® The third dislocation of the text, 
a gloss taken from s, modem MS. as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 
Such modern glosses are, however, after the first Avesta word in clause 
mere guesses, of no authority. {37) ; but being in the Avesta text, it 

® Mentioned in the Srosh Yasht has been properly corrected in Spie- 
(Yas. Ivii. 31), gel's edition. 

6 The same explanation of par 6 ~ ® It is doubtful whether these two 
darsh is given in the Pahlavi traiisla- epithets, dircmg-g&ho and dirang-guk, 
tion of the fragment in Westergaard’s are not both intended to mean “ long- 
Yasht xxii. 41, as follows : afmh handed” or “ long-iiawed.” 
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material ■world, wlien every one ouglit to be free from slotli 
lulls it off to sleep. (40) This sbe says: Sleep a 
long time {daregintli) ! be men ! for there is nothing which re- 
quires yoUji [that is, your work of the law wdll not stop]. (41) 
And let not the three perfections be over yourselves, good 
thought in the mind, good "words in speech, (and) good deeds in 
action j [(a) some say that the religion asserts that Bffsh^sp 
speaks for this reason, lest the three perfections should be over 
yourselves, good thought in the mind, good words in speech, 
(and) good deeds in action]. (42) But let the three turpitudes 
{vadtUmth) be over yourselves, bad thought in the mind, and 
bad words in speech, and bad deeds in action. 

18, 19. (43) Then the first third of the night my fire, (who 
am) Adliarmazd, begs the householder of the house ^ for assist- 
ance, thus : 0 householder of tlie house, rise up i (44) put ou 
(your) clothes ! wash (your) hands thoroughly ! request that they 
may bring me firewood 1 illumine my molester {jmttydy'aJc) with 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly-washed hands, (45) For it 
seemed to me (it was) Az, produced by the demons, with forward- 
gliding coils, who tore out (my) life.® 

20, 21. (46) Then in the second third of the night my fire, 
who am Avibarmazd, begs the husbandman for assistance, always 
(with) tlie same phrase {hamtshah Mr-i), thus; 0 husbandman, 
rise up ! (47) (as in (44) and (45), which are not repeated here, 
ill Pahlavi, by the old MS. in London). 

22. (48) Then the tliird third of the night the fire of Afihar- 
rnazd begs Srosh the righteous for assistance, thus : 0 Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome ! (49) then let any firewood of the 
material world be brought® unto me, purified (by) thoroughly- 

^ Literally “for (there is) not that ^ The old BIS. in London has here 
which suits you.” tncman hard U4 dz4 sMdddn-ddd-t 

- The old MS. in London has Jcdr Ichamth p$sh-tajishno4 akd hard sed- 
m, dtnd, “ work and rtdigious duty,’’ kitnd medanmAnast,, but in ( 50 ) it has 
that is, secular and religious duties, the following variations : U dz4 sM- 
Tliis phrase is generally written fcdr dddn-ddd mayd ; aM4j aiidmedam- 
dtnd, and it ni.ay he doubted whether nvdnM. 

the conjunction va or the relative ^ is ® The old BIS. in London has ded- 
to be understood as connecting the rdnydn-ydcj.., but modern BISS, of 
two words. coiir.se alter the termination to a form 

■' The old BIS. in London has mtnd better uudei’stood by their writers, 
hid D], at in both place.s. without much attention to the mean 

* So in the old MSS., and im^trah ing. 
seems no improvement. 
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waslied Lands. (50) For there seems the water of Az, produced 
by the demons, flowing forward on me, which is a tearing awuiy 
of life.’- 

23-25. (51) Then Srosh the righteous upbraided (/ntf-yd/)- 
Idyiif) the bird whose name is Parodarsh, 0 Spit&mitn Zaratflsht ! 
(52) (as in (35) to (42), which are not repeated here, in Pahlavi, 
by the old MS. in London). 

26, 27. (53) Then speaks a friend to his friend, they who 
shall lie on a bed, (54) thus : Do thou rise up ! for I am driven 
away. (55) Either one who shall rise up beforehand, his pro- 
gress is towards the best existence (paradise), (a) so that they 
proclaim that even with a good work of three srosho-charandm^ 
it is possible to attain to the best existence. (56) Either one who 
(shall have) brought beforehand, up to the fire of Afxharmazd, 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly-washed hands, (57) him the 
fire blesses, when pleased, iminjured, (and) satisfied, (58) thus: 
May the herd of cattle attain (dklddd) unto thee ! [that is, may 
it be thine!] (59) besides the full continuance of men [iiiuch 
progeny] I (60) May a desire in the mind for the will of thy 
(heavenly) lord (aJid) attain unto thee ! [that is, may that some- 
thing be in thy mind which should be thy (heave ni^ lord and 
high priest!] (61) and may the well-pleased lord («.M) live in 
(thy) life ! so that the nights when thou shalt live thou mayst 
live in joy. (62) This is the blessing which the fire always ofi'ers 
him, [that is, (it is) ever (for) him], who (has) brought to it fire- 
wood which is dry (and) inspected according to rule (rdshanih), 
(63) on account of a wish for rectitude [on account of a desire 
for duty and good wmrks], (and) which is purified, [that is, pure], 

28. (64) Whoever gives that bird of mine, wdiich is Parodarsh, 
0 Spltfimfin Zarattisht ! female and male together, to a right- 
eous man with perfect rectitude, (65) thinks of it thus ; It will 
produce me a dwelling j (a) when they give him the reward (and) 
recompense, he considers about it thus : When a dwelling like a 


small -ffeiglit of the same name, by 
■wliicli the value of the most trivial 
actions is estimated. 

® The old MS. in London has m 
a 4 rvakhsht (or M-ravakh-dd^] (divd 
pcmm khai/d ztvd 4 > 


^ Translated here differently from 
(45), in accordance with the variations 
in the old MS. in London, hut the 
reading mayd, “ water,” for khamih, 
“ coiling,” is very improbable. 

2 This is not the scourge or com- 
piler of attention, but some very 
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palace ^ stall bo given to me it may even be large ; (66) (witli) 
a linndred columns, a thousand corridors, ^ a myriad large (and) 
a myriad small (rooms). 

29. (67) (Of Mm) who gives that bird of mine, which is Par6- 
darsh, small morsels of meat ® along with pildv,^ some say cumin 
seed, ’’'V [(a) some say that he gives out meat in that quantity to 
a righteous man], (68) of him, the ever-bringing,® I who am 
Ahharmazd would not be an inquirer for his second statement, 
[(a) once I shall ask ’^ everybody], (69) for he proceeds onwards 
to the best existence (paradise). 

30. (70) Srosh the righteous asked of the Drhj, of Disgrace,® 
[(a) some say that (it is) of Wrath ; some, of the evil spirit], 
(71) without the accompaniment of a club, [that is, he put down 
his club, («) so that -he. might intimate that confession (Jch4sfMi,Jt) 
through fear is not to be considered as confession], (72) thus : 

0 Druj, who art inglorious, [that is, thou hast no benefit what- 
ever from it ®], (and) inactive ! [that is, thou doest nothing which, 
is proper]! (73) art thou thus conceiving without cohabitation of 
the whole living creation ? [that is, when they do not cohabit 
with thee dost thou become pregnant ?]. 

31. 32. ^74) And she who is the demon Drhj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (75) 

1 do not conceive without cohabitation of the whole living crea- 


1 It is as.sumoil here that ffiin 'bard 
is a corruption of gdnhai],, “a dame,” 
which is usually written fjdmbcu}. 
The reading r/dr, “ a tomb,” is hardly 
probable* 

This is a guess at the me.ahing of 
fras, eoinpare fmsp, frastp, “a beam 
or lintel.” 

This is translated in accordance 
with the view taken of tlie.Avesta 
text in p. 247, but a more literal 
translation of the Pahlavi would be : 
“ (Of him) who gives (away) meat the 
size of the body of that bird of mine,” 
&c. Tlio Pahlavi translator evidently 
considered the whole passage as re- 
ferring to tlm meritorious work of 
charity. 

^ The old MS. in London has 
a way of writing pildv, an Eastern 


dish in which boiled mutton or fowl 
is smothered in rice, and garnished 
with hard-boilacl eggs, onions boiled 
and fried, raisins, almonds, and spices-a 
® Assuming that cdm/c means 2^?'a/u 
® Perhaps akaraz-mr should be cor- 
rected into akaraz. 

^ Or “ they have inquiry made of,” 
® Beading kh'Muk for Pers. khtiddk; 
a similar Pahlavi form ocouz-s in Vend. 
V. 153, where it must be read kJA/J.ak 
= 5 =Per,s. kkddali, “truth,” as it is the 
equivalent of Av. ashem. 

“ Meaning probably from tlje divine 
glory. But the word asash ought 
perhaps to be omitted, as it is an liddi- 
tion to the text in the old MS. in 
London, and we should then read 
“ thou, hast no goodness whatever.” 
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tion. (76) There are even (for) me too ^ four males. (77) They 
impregnate me just as any other male, when the semen is in the 
females it impregnates, [that is, I become pregnant]. 

33. (78) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MSS.) : Which is 
the first of those thy males'? 

34, 35. (79) And she who is the demon Druj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (80) 
even that [zalc-tch) is the first of those my males, (81) when a 
man gives not even a trifle of his hoard of w'ealth, when he 
lived (2&i{), [that is, exists], to a righteous man with perfect rec- 
titude. (82) He impregnates me, &c. (as in (77) above). 

36. (83) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : What is a coun- 
teraction of the effect of that ? 

37, 38. (84) And she who is the demon Druj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus ; 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (85) 
it is a counteraction of the effect of that, (86) when the man 
gives even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when not alive*"* {lA 
zist), to a righteous man with perfect rectitude. (87) He will 
so destroy my pregnancy as a four-legged wolf when it tears out 
a son from the Avomb by tearing, (a) This js evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when the former (valman) is (one) who is 
impure (?nf^^^ palisht), and the latter (va le-denvum) is in Avant 
through dissemination of good; Avhen he gives up such wealth 
to such a man he will destroy the Druj ; even when he gives up 
the wealth to that man the Druj is destroyed, although that man 
also should give up the same wealth lest [al hat) it should like- 
wise be contaminated; some say that she is destroyed after- 
wmrds.s 

39. (88) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), Avhich 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) ; Which is the 
second of those thy males ? 




■ 


r Tlie most iwobable reading is 
hdmand-fch It-ch 4 gilshan. 

2 Meaning pi’obably that he ar- 
ranges by will for a charitable distri- 
bution of his property after death, 
which appears to he a misunderstand- 
ing of the language of the Avesta. 


® This commentary Avonld bo hardly 
intelligible Avithout the corroctioiis 
supplied by the old MS, in hondon. 
The form le-denman is occasionally 
used for demnan, of which it was pro- 
haldy an almost obsolete form at the 
time when the commentator Avrote. 



■ 


H 
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40 41. (89) (She) who is the demon Drhj exclaimed (in) 
replrto Mm, thus : 0 Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (90) 
even that is the second of those my males, (91) when a man, 
througli sinfulness, makes water an instep’s length beyrad the 
front of the instep. (92) He impregnates me, &c. (as in (77), 
which is not repeated here, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). _ 
42-44. (93-95) (As in (83-S5), which are not repeated, ^ in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (96) when the man, after standing 
up three steps (off), [some say beyond 1 the three steps], (97) 

havintA repeated three (praises of) righteousness, ^ andtwHu- 
mataiSims (Yas. xxxv. 2), and three Hukhshathrbtemais (Yas. 
XXXV. 5), recites aloud four Ahunavars (Yas. xxvii. 13, and) 
prays aloud the YMhMiUtam (Yas. vii. 27), (98) he will so de- 
stroy, &c. (as in (87) above), (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta: it happens so when a man, through sinfulness, makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the front of the imstep ^ for him 
(it) is the beginning of a tanapiihar (sin), and he atones ^ for 1 
by the xivesta.® When he makes water standing up it is the 
bemnning of a taiApMiar (sin) for him, and he does not atone 
ioht by the Avesta. It is in front, ^ it is not backwards. It is 
as to that which proceeds from the body® (that) chvad yad he 
hisishtcM erezvd fratemem dba^sMsh (“as much as the extremity 
of his smallest finger is an offence”); that amount of <listance, 
(when) bent together, is suitable for every foul action. ^ Gogo- 
shasp ^ said that for the sake of preserving the clothes it is allow- 
able to make water far off. (b) When (one) accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, when he squats down, one Yathfi-ahu- 
vairyu is to be uttered by him. S6sh^ns ® said that, in case of 


1 It .appears in the sequel that lard 
min must mean “beyond,” that is, 
“more than” the three steps off; 
but according to its usual nieaniug 
it would be “ without * taking three 
steps backwards. 

2 That is, thr(3e Ashem-vohii for- 
mulas. See !>. 141, note 2. 

» By reciting the Avesta passages 
above prescribed. 

■s Probably “in front of the toes” 
is meant. The whole of this commen- 
tary is difBcult to divide correctly 
into separate sentences, 

f' Tlie word tamt is given by the old 


MS. in London, but is omitted by 
Spiegel and most later MSS. 

8 Reading mk-t dilrak dmdr hem- 
MM visp khlirak glial kdnishn vurdz. 
There are many difficulties in the 
sentence, and the traditional expla- 
nation is different, but decidedly 
erroneous. 

7 The name of one of the old com- 
mentators who is often quoted iu the 
Pahlavi version of the Yendidad and 
other works. 

8 The. name of another old com- 
mentator. 
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liaste {a 4 shtdp), wlien he utters (it) on a road it is also allowable, 
(c) And when he stands up the Avesta is all to be uttered by him 
within the three steps ; some say beyond the three steps, and on 
his walking^ apart, the Avesta is ever to he uttered, [this walk- 
ing is that when he goes on from the three steps], or the Avesta 
is taken inwardly by him.2 (d) When he .accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, (but) through sinfulness does not 
utter the Avestfi, it is not cle.ar to me (whether it is) one (or) 
two ^ st'dsM-charandms of a tand‘p 4 Jiar (sin). Gdgdshasp said 
that when he accomplishes the action lawfully (and) well, he also 
(utters) three Ashem-vohus.^ 

45. (99) Srosh the righteous, &c._(as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
third of those thy males 1 

46, 47. (100) And she, &c. (as in (89) .above) ! even that is 
the third of those my males, (loi) when a man asleep h.as .an 
emission of semen, [that is, his semen comes out]. (102) He 
impregnates me, &c. (as in ill), which is not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS.), 

48-50. (103-105) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (106) when the man, after .arising 
from sleep, extols righteousness, [that is, recites three Ashem- 
volihs], (107) two Humat.anams, (and) three Hukhsliathrdtemdis, 
and prays aloud four Y.atha-ahil-v.airy6s (and) YMliAlAtam,® he 
will so destroy, &c, (as in (87) above). 

51. (108) Then this (man) spe.aks to Spendarmad thus: 0 
Spendarmad ! (109) I deliver up to thee this man, and do thou 
deliver this man back to me, (no) on the production, by skill. 
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of tlie reorganisation in the future existence, (m) knowing the 
G^thas and knowing 1 * 

55. (115) * * taking (the fourth step), quickly afterwards, 
we who are demons, at once we injure him. by disease of the 
tongue. (116)^ I{hsha)/am 7 m pascJiaita met'eghente gaUTido 
astmittsh ashahe yatha zanda 7 jdiime 7 ita meremliante gaUhdo 
ashaM (“afterwards the possessed ones destroy the settlements 
of righteousness, supplied with creatures, as the spells of sor- 
cerers destroy the settlements of righteousness ”). (a) So that up 
to the fourth step it is not more (than) ^ three srdsM-charandms, 
and at his fourth step it amounts to the beginning of a tandpd- 
/«xr, [some say that (he is) within what is permitted Mm in going 
the three (steps)]. When he walks on very many (steps) it is 
also not more than a tan^pflhar, all thatt^ remains over from the 
beginning. 

56-59. (117,118) (As- in (83-85), w'Mch are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (119) (not given, in Pahlavi, by the 
old MSS.). (120, 1 2 1) (As in (i 1 5, 1 16), which are not repeated, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

60, 61. (122) (As in (1S-21), which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (123) Who persecutes 
thee, thee who art lihharmazd, with the greatest persecution, 
and annoys with the greatest annoyance ? [that is, (does) all this 
another time].® 

62. (124) And Auharmazd said to him thus : The courtezan, 

^ The fifth di.docation of tlie text, has been accepted as part of the 
as desci'ibod in p. 367, note i, occurs Avesta text both here and in (mr), 
after the words at dMs, where tliere see p. 249. It is not translated into 
is a break in the text owing to the Ikihlavi, and the commentary which 
lo.ss of a folio in the original MS. follows it belongs to the preceding 
This is all the more to he regretted sentence in the Avestp. text. 

UB it i,s evident, from the small qnan- It is doubtful whether we should 
tity of missing text, that the lost not read “ not more than (ui) a sj’tis/id- 
folio must have contained a long com- charandmA 

mentary. The remaining eighteen Assuming that we may read nw2?i 
Pahlavi words attached to (in) really instead of aimi, see p. 346, note 2. 
belong to (18), as noticed in p, 367, This phrase seems to mean that he 
note I ; the word min being repeated only completes the tandpiihar, already 
because it was the catchword at the begun, by. walking beyond the fourth 
end of a folio. step ; but the phrase is obscure. 

- There seems little doubt of this ® Or perhaps “does all this at one 
being merely an Avesta quotation bo- time.” 
longing to the commentary, which * 
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0 rigliteous Zarattlslit ! wlio nungles togetlier the seed of the 
pious and impious, the idolaters and non-idolaters, the tanapA- 
Aar-sinners and also the non-ifa«dpzt/<ar-sinners, («) and it is not 
her business j for when cohabitation is three times conceded by 
her (she is) worthy of death {^yiarg-arjAn). Gdgdshasp said that 
this is a courtezan who is within bounds (vtmand)A 

63. (125) Of one-third the waters flowing from the mountains 

the power is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 0 Zaratdsht ! 
(126) Of one-third the trees which are growing, graceful, and 
golden-hued, the growth is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 
0 Zaratusht ! • 

64. (127) Of one-third of Spendarmad (the earth) the freedonr 
from scarcity (afc{wy?/i) is carried off by her walking on (it), O 
Zaratfisht! (128) Of one-third the excellent thoughts, the ex- 
cellent words, the excellent deeds of a righteous man she 
abstracts the strength and dignity {shuMhih), the success, 
fame (kkantdth), and evCn righteousness, through agitation 
(kvatman nafdmishn), O Zarathsht ! 

65. (129) Concerning such (females) also Isay unto thee, O 

Spitfimln Zaratdsht ! that they are more destructive than a dart- 
ing serpent (az), [some say a darting snake (mdr)], (130) than a 
raving wolf,, (i 31) than a jungle-bred ^ wolf when it rushes 

into enclosures upon the sheep, (132) than a frog spawning 
thousands when it plunges into the water, ^ [that is, it drops at 
once into the water ; some say from the male to the femfde]. 

66-68. (133) (As in 18-21) which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one! (134) whoever obser- 
vantly, [that is, he sees that (she) is menstruous], knowingly, 
[that is, he knows that (it) is a sin], (and) risking penalty, [that 
is, he would say thus : I will incur the penalty], cohabits with a 
woman suffering from any kind of menstruation,® with that ob- 
servation and knowledge and risk of penalty, (135) what is (his) 

1 Bleaning iierhaps “in bondage,” ^ This epithet is very doubtful; 

but the sense is rather uncertain, and “ jungle ” is .to be understood in 
.The word d/rtd, which follows in its wide Indian meaning of “ wilder- 
the old MSS., is iwobably only the ness,” not in its limited European 
Palilavi aJi, “is,” or “would sense of “forest.” 

be,” in a Piizand form, and .«ught to A Thereby polluting it. 

end this sentence. ® This is merely a free transla- 

2 Oj. perhaps yaMd, “ who de- tion. 
sfcroys.” 
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penalty in cash {IchvdstaJc )1 and what is it (at) the bridge ^ with 
the goad (and) scourge [srdsJid-cJiarandm) 1 How does he remove 
the penalty for the perpetration, of that action 1 [that is, how 
should he atone ?]. 

69, 70. (136) And Ahharniazd said to him thus : Whoever 
observantly, &c. (as in (134) above), (137) he should ^ search 
out a thousand young (cattle), (138) and of all those cattle, of 
those which are suitably decorated,® and (consecrated) with holy- 
water, yad cmtare ve 7 'edhlca asma reja, (“ what is in the kidneys, 
the kidney fat ”),^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect 
rectitude ; (139) (his) arm should carry (it) forth for the good 
water.' , ; 

71. (140) A thousand back-loads of hard firewood, dry and 
inspected,^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect recti- 
tude. (141) A thousand back-loads of soft firewood emitting 
fragrance, or benzoin, or aloe-wood, or pomegranate, ° or any 
other of the most sweet-scented of trees, he should carry forth 
for the fire with perfect rectitude. 

72, (142) He should (have) a thousand Barsoms arranged in 
(their) arrangement. (143) A thousand consecrated waters, 
with Horn (and) with flesh, which are purified, [that is, pure], 
watched, [that is, they are kept by a chief (priest)], 'i' purified by 
a holy man,® [that is, prepared by a holy man], and watched 
by a holy man, [that is, a holy man kept (it) as chief (priest)], 
in connection^ with which are those plants which are called 

1 At the Cliiiiva^I bridge where the fire along with pieces of .sandal-wood 
soul has to account for its actions in and pomegniii.'ite twigs, 
thi.s life. ® To ascertain that it is free from 

Grammarians should notice that impurity, 
the conditional in these sentences ® The hudhdnaifiata, being classed 
(137-149) is formed by prefixing (in- here among odoriferous substances, 
stead of afli.xing) the auxili.'u'ies dS, v, can hardly have been the pomegranate 
or hand, to the indicative present. shrub, as assumed by tradition. 

^ Reading ruH'dswmfe — Pera. Suntz ^ The zaota, ov chief officiating 
haraz ; this is, however, doubtful, as priest at all important ceremonies, 
the olde.st I’cading is gvd vdz firdz, all must he intended by sarddr here, 
in Pazand, and may perhaps be some ^ pp^t is, by a priest, which must 
part of an animal. he the meaning of ddhnutn here, 

* The words asjiia reja look more ^ Assuming that fiam-g'dnitli stands 
like “.stone and gravel,” hut the lot ham-ffi'imSjth. The oldest reading 
phrase is traditionally under-stood as is Jiam-gHnainth, which might he a 
referring to fat smeared on .sminters miswriting of limi-gtnaMh, “the 
of wood which are thrown into the same manner” (an inverted /■; being 

in Pahlavi). 
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pomegranate, he should carry (all these) forth for the good water 
with perfect rectitude. 

73. (144) A thousand serpents who are created erect (ZdM- 
daUshio) ^ he should destroy, two thousand of those other female 
snakes {mdr-bdmtk). (145) A thousand land-frogs he should 
destroy, and two thousand of those of the water. {146) A thou- 
sand ants carrying off corn {ddn-Msh) he should destroy, two 
thousand of those other venomous ones {daUrak).^ 

74. (147) He should throw thirty over-bridges across navigable 
water (and) streams containing water, with arches {dahany 
(148) He is to be beaten with a thousand blows of a horse- 
goad, (or) two thousand srdsho-charandms. 

75. (149) That is his penalty at the bridge that is his 
penalty in cash (JchvdstaJc), that is his (penalty at) the bridge, 
with the goad (and) scourge (srdshd-charandm) ; and so he should 
remove the penalty for the perpetration of that action, [that is, lie 
should atone]. 

76. (150) If he removes (it) he gathers ^ for the better world 
of the righteous, [that is, his gathering is made for that place]. 
(151) If he does not remove (it) he gathers® for the world of 
the wicked, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], (152) 
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2. (5) Zarattstt chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya (formula), 

[those two Yatli^-ahd-vairyfis which stand before hmliiti (Yas. 
Ixviii. 14)], and he consecrated the good water which is:of good 
creation, 1 and the ]\Iazdayasuian religion was professed by him, 
[that is, he uttered the fravardn^, (Yas. i. 23)]. (6) The Drhj 

was confounded by that ; away they rushed, the demon Blit and 
secret-moving Destruction, the deceiver. 

3. (7) The Drhj exclaimed (in) reply to him thus ; Thou art 

a misleader, 0 evil spirit! this thou art, [that 'is, anything un- 
looked for, which it is not possible for thee to do thyself, thou 
orderest us (to do)]. (8) The ruin of him, who is SpMmdn 

Zaratilsht, is not contemplated by us, (9) owing to the full glory 
[owing to the great diligence] of the righteous Zaratfisht ; (a) so 
that they announce that w'hoever remains in activity, on him less 
affliction comes. (10) Zaratilsht perceived in (his) mind thus : 
The wicked demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
ruin, 

4. (11) Up rose Zaratilsht, forth w'ent Zaratilsht, (12) from 

the extinction of evil thought (AMmano) [when the evil thought 
ill his body is extinguished] hy severely distressing questions, 
[by those questions, so severe, w’hich are proposed to it] ; (a) 
.some say that evil thought is extinguished by him when it asks 
what is severely distressing. ^ (13) And he held a stone (sag) in 
his hand, which W’as the size of a hut, the righteous Zaratilsht ! 
[the rocky stone, ^ some say, is the spirit of tlie Yatha-ahll-vairy6], 
(14) who thus besought the creator Ahharmazd : (15) Where is 
that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) is to 
be fixed on the roof in the dwelling of Pbrilshasp ? (a) Some 

say it is kept on this earth, so wide, round, (and) far-traversed, 
and the place which is kept for it is fixed on the roof in the 
dwelling of Pfirilshasp. 

1 The “good Duitl” would pro- word for “stone” in. the Pahlavi 
bably be identified, by the Pablavi Vendidad, there seems little doubt 
translator, with the river of that that a stone is meant, though tradi- 
name, see p. 357, note i, tion prefers to understand the phrase 

“ It is not clear whether the Pah- a.s “the thrice three,” applicable to 
lavi translator me.ans to personify the naw.7iV«7i, or “nine-jointed” staff 
Akomanb as a demon existing inde- of Zaratfisht, see p. 333, note 4, 
pendent of the mind or not. ■‘The words darAi zMr, being 

® Or “the stone of three kinds,” if merely a transcription of the Avesta, 
we read sag-i 3 -g'dn 6 instead of mg-i are translated iu accordance with the 
mgtriA As sag (not sang) is the usual meaning adopted in p. 333, note 4. 
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5. (16) Zaratalslit proclaimed aloud, [that is, lie openly {paidM) 
conveyed], to* the evil spirit, thus : 0 evil spirit, astute iu evil ! 
(17) I destroy the creatures produced by the demons, I destroy 
the corruption {nasush) produced by the demons, (iS) I destroy 
the desire for witches, [the worship of idols], until the triumphant 
Sttd-hdmand (“ beneficial one”) is brought forth by the water of 
KashfisM, [(a) both I destroy and my disciples destroy thee ; and 
after he arrives he will annihilate thee by his own deeds], (19) 
from the eastern direction of the directions, (a) (From) the place 
where the sun comes up on the longest day to the place where it 
comes up on the shortest day is the east ; from the place wliere 
it comes up on the shortest day to the place where it goes down 
on the shortest day is the south j from the place where it goes 
down on the shortest day to the place where it goes down on the 
longest day is the west ; and the remainder is the north. Some 
say that the north is an abyss.^ 

6. (20) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 

evil, (21) thus: Destroy not these my creatures, 0 righteous 
Zarathsht ! (22) Thou art the son of Pdrfishasp, and thou art 

from the conception of thy mother’s womb, I know thee, [(a) some 
say that I had the worship of thy ancestors, and do thou also 
worship me]. (23) Curse the good religion of the Mazdayas- 
nians, (and) obtain happiness as Vdghnfi, the king, obtained it, 

7. (24) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Spiubnilu Zara- 
tflsht, (25) thus: I curse not that which is Afiharmazd’s own, 
the good religion of the Mazdayasuians ; (26) not for love of 
body nor life, not for much result and not for good result, not 
on account of the parting of body and soul, [that is, although 
they cut off my head yet I curse not]. 

8. (27) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 
evil: (28) With what words dost thou smite me? [that is, 
wouldst thou make me confounded?] and with what words wilt 
thou molest me 1 [that is, wouldst thou force me apart from the 
creatures?] with (what) well-formed implement, (from) these 
creatures of me who am the evil spirit ? 

9. (29) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Spita.m^n Zara- 


1 Heading tih-i, “a bottom,” as the mountain Arezdra at the gate of 
hell is supposed to be in the north, hell, see p. 316, note 4, and p. 337, 
But. the word may he also read notap, 

“ a summit,” which might refer to 
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tfislit, (30) tlms ; Witli tlie Homa-mortar and disli and Homa, even 
tlie ■words A'dliarmazd pronounced, the Avesta, (31) are my best 
implements. (32) With those words I smite thee, [that is, I 
would make thee confounded], with those words I molest thee, 
[that is, I would force thee apart from the creatures], with those 
well-formed implements, 0 evil spirit, astute in evil ! (33) which 
were given to me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given 
to him in boundless time, [some say thus : which were given to 
me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given to me by him 
in boundless time], (34) and were given over to me by them, the 
Ameshaspends, the good rulers and good arrangers, [that is, they 
have been assisting in the giving by thern].^ 

10. (35) Zaratfisht chanted aloud the xlhuna-vairya, [that is, 
the Yatliihahii-vairyC)] ; (36) the righteous Zaratfisht spoke out 
thus: That Which I ask of thee Thou tellest to me right, 0 
Afiharmazd ! ^ I am firmly of opinion, [some say thus ; Eight is 
what Thou tellest to me]. 

11. (37)”' Through what is to be fixed on the roof‘d where 
xVfiharmazd (and) the good one [Vohuman] of good estimation 
are stationed {didst), [this “estimation” (stands) for Vohuman 
again], (38) (with) Ashavahisht, Shatvfir, (and) Spendarmad. 

13 . (39) How should I act with them (to defend) from that 
Drfij who is from the evil spirit, astute in evil ? [that is, how 
should I make her quite confounded ?]. (40) How w'heu it has 

become polluted directly, how when it has become polluted in- 
directly, how shall I dispossess the corruption (nastisk) from the 
residence (tus) of Mazdayasnians ? (41) How do I purify a 

righteous man? How do I bring purification on a righteous 
woman 1 

13. (42) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : Thou mayst call, 
0 Zaratfisht! upon the good religion of the Mazdayasnians, 

^ Thesse worils, “ by tliem,” lead terest to gramTnarians, as they show 
one to suspect that the Pahlavi trans- that two pronominal suffixes can be 
lator considered “ boundless time ” added to one particle, 
as niucli an individual as “the bene- ^ Yas. xliv., see pp. 158-161. 
licent spirit,” and that we ought to ® ThePahlavi translator omits the 
i-ead “by boundless time” (the Pah- usual opening invocation of the 
lavi p(imn being both “by” and Creator, see the translation of the 
“in”). Tho rare ionns mtlnamash, Avesta text, p. 333, 
afamasli, and afctmsh 4 n {tor afavi- ^ See 380, note 4. 
sMn), in these sentences, are of in- 
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[that is, celebrate a Vendidad]. (43) Tliou mayst call, O Zara- 
tiisbt ! upon the Amesbaspends in invisible concealment on the 
seven regions of the earth, [that is, although thou seest them 
not they are to be propitiated]. (44) Thou mayst call, 0 Zara- 
tusht ! upon the self-sustained universe, [its self-sustainment is 
this, that through the energy which is within it nothing from 
without is wanted within it], and boundless time, (and) the 
upper-working air {vdt). (45) Thou mayst call, 0 Zaratusht! 
upon the swift wind created by Auharmazd, and also call Spen- 
darraad, the graceful daughter of Ahharmazd. 

14. (46) Thou mayst call, 0 Zarathsht ! upon the spirit 
(fravashi) of me who am Auharmazd, (47) which is (of the 
creations) of Atharmazd the greatest in body, the best in worth, 
the most excellent in appearance, the most formidable [strongest], 
the most sagacious [wisest], the best-shaped, [that is, the limbs 
most adapted one for the other], the highest in righteousness, 
(48) the soul of which is the beneficent text. (49) Thou 
shouldst thyself, 0 Zaratusht ! call these creatures of Ahliar- 
mazd„ [that is, do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand]. 

15. (50) Zaratusht considered ^ my words, [that is, he heark- 
ened to them] ; (a) some say that Zarattsht considered my 
words, [that is, he believed about them that it would be neces- 
sary to keep (and) hear (them)] ; (5 1) (and said) : I call upon 
the righteous Ahharmazd, the creator of creatures. (52) I call 
upon Mitrd of the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, glorious 
with missiles, 2 the most victorious of missiles, [that is, these are 
good (and) more (than) those of the angel Vahram]. (53) I call 
upon Srosh the righteous, the handsome, when he holds a .sword 
in (his) hand over the head of the demons, at that time I call 
him most. 

16. (54) I call upon the beneficent text which is very glori- 
ous. (55) I call upon the .self-sustained universe, boundless 
time, and the upper-working air. (56) I calk upon the swift 
wind created by Aidharmazd ; Spendarmad, the graceful daughter 
of Auharmazd, I also call. (57) I call upon the good religion 

i This sentence is coiTected by com- siles,” but the word is ambiguous, 
paring it with (114) further on. and might be read zahishnoi “emaaa- 

s Heading 2dydno, “arms, mis- tion, radiation.” 


I 
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of the Mazdayaanians ; the law against the demons, 1 the law of 
Zaratlisht, I also call. 

17. (58) Zarathsht inquired of Ahharmazd thus : Thou art a 
generous creator, ^ 0 Ahharmazd ! [that is, the benefit from him 
is much] ; (59) with what words do I reverence, with what words 
do I worship Thee ? (and do) my disciples and these creatures of 
Ahharmazdl 

18. (60) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : When thou 
comest up to a growing tree, 0 Spit^m^n Zaratiisht ! (61) which, 
is fine, well-grown, (and) strong, recite these words : (62) Salu- 
tation to the good tree created by Afiharmazd (and) righteous 
(a) Righteousness is the best prosperity, [a store of these is 
good, duty and good works] ; ( 4 ) virtuous is righteousness, vir- 
tuous is he who is a right-doer through perfect righteousness, 
[that is, he performs du^jy and good works],^ 

19. (63) Thou mayst carry off Barsom for that ceremony a 
span long, a barley-corn thick. (64) Thou shouklst not cutup 
the Barsom with over-attention,^ [that is, thou shouldst leave 
(it) to] men become righteous,^ and it is held by them in the 
left hand ; (65) and Adharraazd is prayed to by them, and the 
Ameshaspeuds are prayed to by them. (66) Homa, too, the 
golden-hued, the exalted, and they also who are excellent, 
Yohuman and good liberality created by Afiharmazd, the right- 
eous (and) best, are prayed to likewise by them. 

20. (67) Zaratflsht inquired of Afiharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, 0 Aflharmazd! (68) Thou art sleepless, 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! and uuintoxicated, thou who art Adharmazd ! (69) A 

1 Tlie Vendidad. text, however, refer to the cutting of 

“ Or it maybe translated as iai). the Barsom itself, which is now hardly 
334, note I. ever done, as they generally iise metal 

^ Dasfcur lloshangji observes that wires instead of twigs, 
when a Paivsi priest goes nowadays * This Pahlavi translation of the 
up to a pomegranate tee to cut the Ashem-vohh formula is omitted by 
urvcmlm he does not use the.se words, Spiegel, but is given by the old MSS. 
hut washes his hands and the knife ® yrovdi avm'-nikiri&hnth is not 
with consecrated water, thrice recit- a correct equivalent of the Avesta 
ing lihshnaothra AlturaM Mazddo, fain-keretem,, but it is hazardous to 
ashem vuh 4 , tincl cuts a twig from the alter it into avar-kartmshnth, 
pomegranate tree for the urvaram, ® Or “thou shouldst break (it) off 
and a leaflet from the date tree for for,” if sMkan-de be read instead of 
tlie ain-ydunhana, or girdle of the sIiedMn-de. 

Barsom. The instructions in the That is, imiests. 
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good-minded man is mingled in direct pollution with lihn (?;«./), 
a good-minded man is mingled in indirect pollution with him 
{val) whose body is stricken by the demons and defiled, and the 
demons mingle him with it, [that is, they would make (him) 
completely defiled] 5 did the good-minded (one) become purified? 

21. (70) And Ailharmazd said to him thus: Seek for bull’s 
urine, 0 Zaratfisht ! of a young, entire bull, lawfully inaugur- 
ated. ^ (yjf) Thou mayst carry on the purification on the land 
created by Auharmazd, [that is, they may perform (it) in a wild 
spot of %am vthdzva drdjd (“ nine fathoms length”)]. (72) With 
a surrounding furrow he should score (it) around, the man who 
is purifying. 

22. (73) One hundred praises of righteousness are to be 
recited (thus) ; Ashem vohfi, (&c., and) (74) two hundred 
(YathS,-ahfl-vairy6s).^ (75) With four times thorough washing 
he is washed over, (by) the man who is purifying, with bull’s 
urine produced by bulls, twice with water which should be 
created by Afiharmazd,''^ which should be well-formed. 

23. (76) Purified becomes the good-minded man, purified 
becomes the man who shall come with him.^ (77) The cloth- 
ing of the good-minded (one) is to be taken up by the left arm 
with the right, and by the right arm ^vith the left, with the 
assistance of one another. (78) Then the good-minded (one) is 
to be called out in the light produced by skill, that we may 
brighten his star given by destiny, (79) always till those nine 
nights shall elapse over the man. 

24. (80) After the nine nights thou mayst carry forth conse- 
crated water to the ^ fire, thou mayst carry forth the hard 
firewood to the fire, thou mayst carry forth sweet-scented 
incense to the fire, (81) (and he) who is good-minded should 
fuinigate his clothes. 


1 The birll whose urine is employed 
for such purposes has to be once pro- 
perly consecrated by a cert.ain cere- 
mony, when he becomes ddity 6 -keret 6 , 
and can then sirpply lawful urine for 
the rest of his life. 

® The words yathd aht vairyS vad 
vdstdrein, which have been taken into 
the Avesta text (see p. 335), belong, 
no doubt, to the Pahlavi translation. 


® Probably meaning pm’O water. 
In the old MSS. the conditional dS 
occurs twice, as here translated. 

^ Or “ who shall come in contact 
with him.” 

So all unaltered MSS., but Das- 
tur H oshiingji suggests that shart- 
idri'uhn, “is to he opened or exposed," 
should be read instead of kartt&nishn. 
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2c;, (82) Parified becomes tlie clotbing of tbe good-minded 
(one), purified becomes tbe man wbo bolds tbe clotbing. 
(83) Tbe clotbing, &c. (as in (77) above). (84) The gooc- 

minded (one) exclaims thus: Salutation to Abbarmazd ! saluta- 
tion to tbe Amesbaspends ! salutation to those other rig 1 eous 
onesl (a) Afarg^ showed from this passage that be whose 
bands are not washed should not reverence tbe sun, and should 

not engage in silent prayer (udj). _ mn 

26 (8^) Zaratbsbt inquired of Abbarmazd thus ; Thou art 
omniscU 0 Abbarmazd l (86) Shall I raise the ri^teous 
inanl shall I raise the righteous woman b shall I 
wicked and the idolaters, the men who are polluters? ( 7 ) 
The giving up ® removes away the earth created by Abbarmazd ; 
the Ldving up removes away tbe flowing water, tbe grown corn, 
and tbe other wealth. (88) And Abbarmazd said to bun thus : 
Thou inayst raise (them), 0 righteous Zaratbsbt ! 

27. (89) Creator of tbe material world, righteous one . 
Where are those events 5 in lodgment ? where do those events 
proceed? [that is, where is tbe place of their coming and 
goinw?! wherewith are those events in connection? wieie 0 
those events come back to tbe same place for a man whom they 
give up to his own soul in tbe material life of mankind ? 

28. (90) And Abbarmazd said to him thus ; After tbe pass- 
ing away of men, after the jiroceeding forth of men, [that is, 
when their proceedings in the world are completed], after the 
tearing away of tbe life from the former body by tbe demons, 
the wicked ones astute in evil, [that is, of everyone they most 
tear away that from which uuseparated (2 a&ard) he does not 
die] ; (91) C)n tbe complete up-lifting of the third night, when 
the dawn glows, the beaming, (92) on tbe mountain of tbe 


1 The name of one of the old com- 
mentators. 

~ The reading of the old MSS. is 
eertiiiidy giishno-zakishndn, a mi,siu- 
terpretaiioii of the Av. merezujttdm. 

® Taking hard yehahUntano (which 
the old MSS. apiiend to both clauses 
of the seiitence) as the nominative. 
It might be translated “result,” hut 
the passage seems .to refer , to the 


resufrection, or to the soul’s entrance 
■into its separate spiritual life, as de- 
tailed in the following verses. 

^ This opening sentence is abbrevi- 
ated in the old MSS. 

s The traditional meaning of ddsar 
is “ destiny.” 

8 As the meaning is not very clear 
it is safest to give the literal trans- 
lation. 
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glory of rigliteonsness where it ^ arouses Mitro the well-armed, 
(93) and the sim rises up there in (its) ascent. 

29. (94) The demon Yizarsh by name, 0 Spitirmfm Zara- 
tusht ! carries off the soul bound, the wicked (and) the idolaters, 
the men who are polluters, (a) That is, with a halter {bmid) 
which falls upon the neck of every one when he dies ; when 
righteous it falls off from his neck {ash min chamrnian), when 
wicked they will drag him with that same halter to hell. 
(95) He comes to the time-worn path, whoever is wicked (and) 
whoever is righteous, [(ct) Every one will come to that place 
to behold Ahharmazd (and) Ahriman ; he who is righteous to 
offer prayer, (but) he who is wdcked is unable to offer prayer 
and becomes repentant, and by his repentance they restore the 
dead again]. (96) (To) the Chinvad bridge created by Afihar- 
mazd, where they clear away {bard zadind) the worldly portion 
of the consciousness (and) soul, (97) which was given to them 
in the material world. 

30. (98) She who is graceful in appearance, well-formed, 
[that is, it is not necessary to do anything to her],^ strong, [that 
is, powerful],® well-developed, j^that is, she has grown in excel- 
lence], comes (99) with a dog, [that is, protection is with her], 
with discrimination, [that is, it is evident who is who and which 
is which], with replies,^ [that is, with goodness and crime], 
willing, [that is, as a man requires], (and) provided with skill. 

(100) s . . . She supports the soul of the righteous across 

Alborz. (10 1) They pass across by the Chinvad bridge whose 
two extremities {2-sarih) are their own heavenly angels; (a) one 
stands at Chakdd-i Daitih,’^ and one at Alborz. 


1 Probably tlie dawn. 

2 Literally : “ it is not necessary to 
perform an operation upon her.” 

2 Assuming that htk aiyh tylcin^ 
the reading of the old MSS. in Lon- 
don, stands for taMk aigh tfibdn. 

The oldest reading is lyamlcho- 
]i 6 mand,\)xA Dastur Hoshaiigji sug- 
gests reading ‘pusdJi-hbniand, “having 
sons.” 

, ® Probably meaning that she has 
the replies both of the good and the 
bad. The oldest reading is vasihva 
hajak, and vaslk is very like v&hih ; 


Dastur Hoshangji suggests reading 
vesh bachak, “ many children.” 

0 The old MSS. omit the Pahlavi 
translation of the first clause of thii 
sentence in the Avesta: “She dis- 
misses the sinful soul of the wicked 
into the glooms’’ (see p. 255). This 
is, no doubt, a blunder, as there is no 
reason to suppose that this clau.se is 
an Avesta quotation introduced hy 
the Palilavi translator. 

5 ” The Biindahish (p. 22, W.) states 
that the mountain “ Chakful-i Daitih 
is that of the middle of the world, 
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31. (102) Voli-uman shall rise tip from a throne made of 

gold, (a) where he transacts the affairs of the dominion 0! the 
eternal ones. 1 (103) Yohuman exclaims thus : How hast thou 

come up here? 0 righteous one ! tasting immortality {an6sh- 
vfls?itam 4 n), (104) from that perishable world which is afflicted, 
unto this imperishable wmi-ld which is unafflicted ? 

32. (105) Contented the soul of the righteous goes on from 
Yohuman (106) up to Ahharmazd and up to the Ameshaspends 
and up to the throne made of gold, (107) up to Garbdm&n, the 
abode of Ahhannazd, the abode of the Ameshaspends, the abode 
of those others who are also alike (Juxmicli) righteous ones. 

33. (108) Owing to the purified state of that righteous 
(one), [owing to the protection 2 of purity in the soul], after 
passing away, the wicked demons, astute in evil, are frightened 
away by its scent, (109) as a sheep molested by wolves when it 
is frightened off by the scent of a ■wolf, 

34. (no) The righteous men come together 2 every one; 
(a) some say Husliildar, Hushedar-mHb, and Sbshy&ns; (m) 
and Ni^ryfisang brings them together. (112) The messenger^ 
of Ahharrnazd call Neryhsang;, (113) thou shouldst thyself, 
0 Zarathsht ! call upon these creatures of Ahharmazd, [that is, 
do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand].^ 

35. (114) Zaratffsht considered my words, &c. (as in (50) 
above) ; (115) (and said) : I call upon Ahharmazd the righteous, 
the wise.® (116) I call upon the earth created by Ahbarmazd, 
tlio water created by Aiiharraazd, and the rightful vegetation. 
(117) I call upon the sea which is made wdde.’*' (118) I call 
upon the .sky, the hand.some-formed, [that is, it is formed well- 
vaulted].® (119) I call upon the endless light, the self-sustained, 

tlie lieiglit of a hundred men, on 3 MSS. are here, for once, 

which the Ghinvad bridge stands, and more corrupt than the modern ones, 
tliey take account of the soul at that ^ Traditionally, “ the friend.” 
place.” 3 This is a repetition of (49), and 

^ Eeiidiiig aricf(m(fnX:£tn?KO,‘‘those the subject now returns to the point 
acting without time,”, but this is , it left when interrupted by the in- 
liahle to the objection that avi ought quiries in (58), 
to he otherwise written, ® This is a misinterpretation, of the 

3 The word pthiakth seems to have Avesta, see p. 256. 
been written by mistake in the old ? A free translation of Vouru- 
MS. in London, and to have been kasha, which is always Fai 4 khh-kaid 
corrected by a marginal glo.ss into in Tahlavi. 


; later copyists give both words 
the text, as here translated. 


3 So in the old MSS. , but ‘ ‘ vaulted 
together ” in later ones. 
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[tihat is, its self-siistainment is tliis, that they ^ make every one 
its own for itself]. 

36. (120) I call upon the better world of the righteous, of 
all-glorious light. (121) 1 call upon Garodniau, the abode of 
Afiharmazd, and the abode of the Ameshaspends, and the abode 
of those other righteous ones. (122) I call upon the constantly 
advantageous place, ^ the self-sustained, [its constant advantage- 
ousness is this, that when it once . became (so) all of it became 
thereby ever-advantageous] j the Chinvad bridge, created by 
Auharmazd, I also call, 

37. (123) I call upon good-fortune the wishful-eyed, the 
favouring, the spirit of favour {M-chaslmih). (124) I call Tipon 
the valiant guardian-angels of the righteou.s, who benefit all 
creatures. (125) I call upon the victorious angel VerehiAn 
{Behiatm), created by Ahharmazd, who bears the standard of the 
glory created by Auharmazd. (126) I call upon the star 
Tlshtar, the brilliant, the glorious ; at the time when (it is) in 
the form of a bull with golden horns I call it most. 

38. (127) I call upon the propitious G^thas, ruling the chiefs 
(of the creation, and) righteous ; [their rulership of the chiefs 
is this, that it is proper to pray to any of the others through 
them]. (128) I call upon the Ahunavaiti GS,tha j I call upon 
the XJshtavaiti Gfltha ; I call upon the Spentd-mainyu Gfithaj 
I call upon the Vohu-khshathra G&tha; I call upon the Vahisli- 
tdishti Gt^tha. 

39. (129) I call upon the region (Ichhvar) of Arezahi and of 
Savahi j I call upon the region of Fradadafshu (and of) Vida- 
dafshu ; I call upon the region of Vouru-hareshti and of ifouru- 
jareshti; I call upon the region of Qaniratha the splendid; 
(a) this they assert as they are stationed (dhist) in this (one). 

(130) I call upon Fldt-homand the illustrious, the glorious. 

(131) I call upon the good Ashishang.^ I call upon the most 
rightful (rajistah), the learned, the good. (132) I call upon the 

^ Tlie fixed stars, which produce works ex.actly counterhalatico their 
their owu light. sins, and where they remain in a 

2 This HamisJiak-S'A<^ak gds a])'pears stationary state till the final reaur- 
to be the idace of the JTaJB'&toA'dn of rection. 
the later books, the intermediate » See Vend, i, (50), p. 361. 
place, between heaven and bell, re- ^ Seep. 215. 
served for those souls whose good 
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glory of tlie Iranian conntries. I call upon tlie glory of J am- 
sliM the rich in flocks. 

40. (133) When Srosh is satisfied with the three nights’^ 
worship, and (has) recognised, [that is, completed (its) con- 
sideration], and accepted (it), Srosh tbe righteous ! the liandsome, 
triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! (134) 'consecrated water is to 
be' carried forth to the fire; thou shouldst carry forth hard 
firewood to the fire, (and) thou shouldst carry forth sweet- 
scented incense to the fire. (135) The fire Vazisht is to be 
propitiated, which smites the demon Spenjagar. (136) Cooked 
food is to be carried forth, full of dried sugar-plums.^ 

41. (137) Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous ; (13S) 
Srosh the righteous who destroys the demons, who are stupid, 
drunk, and causelessly drunk, [that is, drunk without wine]. 
(139) He hurls them down to the Druj of Ask^n,® the wicked 
(and) the idolaters, the men who are polluters, back to Yizarsb 
the demon.*^ 

44. (140) (The evil spirit exclaimed) thus : Why do we 
assemble in an assembly, 0 wicked demons astute in evil ! on 
tbe summit of Arezurl^ [that is, when we go back wdiat report 
{srohdJc) do we carry back i] 

45, (141) They rushed and they shouted the cries of demons, 
they became worse about the matter, the demons, the wicked 
ones astute in evil.*' , . . (142) (For) this we assemble in an 
assembly on the summit of Arezur. 


^ lUeaning the tlires nights after a 
death, during which ceremonies in 
honour of Srosh are to be performed. 
After the third day and night cere- 
monies commence in honour of the 
Ardai Fravard or righteous guardian 
angels. The word meaning “the 
three nights” is traditionally pro- 
nounced .sfdds/j or sad/s (see Mainyo- 
i-khard xxi. 10 Ixiii. 7), and is 
sometimes confounded with Sro.sh ; 
hut it .seems to be nothing but sat'dth, 
“ a triplet,” (compare Pers. sat 4 ). 

^ The oldest reading looks like bard 
lihaxhdfl shnJcarpuk, but should pro- 
bably be read bant khush&tfj^ shakar- 
rejdk. 


® The oldest reading is dritj-i as- 
Mno, but the meaning jis unoert.ain. 
It seems to be merely a transcriijt of 
the AvGstii drujaskahdm. 

^ The word daivu (which although 
in Avesta letters seems to belong to 
the Pablavi text) is omitted by Spie- 
gel. A long passage (see pp. 336, 337) 
is here omitted in the old hISS. with 
the Pahlavi translation. This omis- 
sion has evidently beeii caused by the 
loss of a folio in some original MS., 
whence they have all descended. 

® See p, 337, note 9. 

® Two clauses of this sentence (see 
P- 337) are omitted in the old Pahlavi 
translation. 
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46. (143) Because tlie righteous ZaratAslit is born in the 
dwelling of Pdrushasp. (144) Where (can) we procure his 
death 1 for he is the siniter of the demons, and he is the adver- 
sary of the demons. (145) He restrains the destroyer from de- 
stroying, [that is, he takes away his oppressiveness], he puts 
down idolatry, [that is, he makes (it) powerless]. (146) He 
proclaims avoidance of the corruption {rias'&sh) produced by the 
demons ; the falsehoods of MUohht (the liar) he also makes 
powerless. 

47. (147) The demons shouted, the demons fled, the wicked 

ones astute in evil, to the bottom of the world of darkness which 
is the grievous^ hell, and back to constant smoke. _ 

9. — Falilmi Yendidad XX, 

I. (i) Zaratflsht inquired of Auharmazd, &c. (as in Yend. 
xviii. (21), p. 367, to) righteous one! Who was the first of the 
men who are careful ones, 2 [who know well how to take care of 
the body, such as SpendyM ; » some say that a sword ^ made no 
effect upon (him)], (2) (who are) accomplished ones, [sages, such 
as Kai-Us], (3) (who are) willing ones, [such as JamshM], (4) 
(who are) fortunate ones, [and powerful ones, such as Patsrdb],^ 

(5) (^bo are) brilliant ones, [and skilful ones, such as Zaratilsht], 

(6) (who are) valiant ones, [such as Is.eresaspa], (7) (who are) 
those of the early law (jieshddddii), [such as Hoshang ; this early 
law was this, that he first set going the law of sovereignty], (8) 
(and) by whom disease was kept to disease, and death was kept 
to death by him, [that is, they could not escape from his con- 
trol {band)]-, (9) he kept (back) the drawn dagger ,7 [Hiat is, it 
was stopped by him on the way], (10) and the scorching of file 

was kept by him away from the bodies of men? 

1 Reading atranrj ; compare Rers. ® TradifcionaUy identified with Kat- 
drang. Tiie Dastnrs prefer reading KhilsrS, but this seems only a guess. 
atrda which they translate “stink- It is more probable that 1 at-khftsr6 
. „ is meant, who is said to have been a 

Said to mean those rendered se- brother of Vishtfep in the Pahlavi 

cure or invulnerable by means of Shsthnamah. ^ , 

6 Beading ddsAf in all the phrases 

^^3 The Pahlavi form of Isfendydr, a (as suggested by Pastur 

son of Vishtasp, who conquered Ar- instead of the (tshdd4 of the Mbb. , 

•°sp* Pahlavi letters being the same m 

‘I Or a battle-axe, according as we both eases. ^ 

AAinnare iJsAwith Pers. fisA or iftsAuA r Tijisisrnere y a guess. 
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2. (i i) And AAtatmazd said to Hm tlras : Srtt ^ was tlie first, 
0 SpMmln Zaratfislit! of the men wlio are careful ones, &c. (as 
in. (i-io) above), (a) That is, Srtb of the Sam^ns, not Srit of 
the SSrjt^ns,2 (at) the place where he had come he was able to 
act. (b) Some say that he was Yim, and his Sritship was this, 
that he was the third ruler.® 

3. (12) He begged (and) obtained a weapon (yishcMhar) from 
Shahrivar, [(o.) some say that it was obtained through Shahrivar, 
so that its top (and) bottom might be bound with gold], ^ (13) 
for withstanding disease, for withstanding death, for withstand- 
ing pain, for withstanding fever, (14)® . . . for withstanding 
ap'/wsA ® the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye which the 
evil spirit formed in the bodies of men; [every one is good as to 
his own (and) evil as to others]. 

4. (15) Tlien I who am Auharmazd brought forth healing 
plants; (16) many and many hundreds, and many and many 
thousands, and many and many myriads; (17) and therewith 
one Gokerend, the Homa which is white.'^ 

5. (rS) The inviter to work of every kind, the commander 
(and) Dastur of every kind, the possessor of every kind of bless- 
ing, [that is, it provides healthiness of life], for the bodies of 
men.® 

7. (19) Disease ! 'I say unto thee : Flee away! Pain! Isay 

1 The Avesia Thrita, see pp. 178, angel who has special charge of all 
277. metals. 

^ So spelt in the old MS. in Lon- ® The names of eight diseases are 
don ; later MSS. alter it into Ser- here left untranslated by the Pahlavi 
zto. The nearest Avesta eqniva- version. 

lent appears to be the sarejd of Yas. The name of this disease or evil is 

xxix. 3; but perhaps the alhrsionis written, in Avesta characters, apActisft 
to Thritd aend-sareclM in Yasht xiii. here .and in (24), and dghish in (20), in 
125, as Serjihi can also be read emrjdn, the old MS. in London, 
and the Pahlavi ch ~ j is a letter of This is the tree of life which is 
practically the same form as the Av. said to grow in the sea Voamn-kasha, 
dk. where it is carefully preserved from 

^ This is an attempt to connect the the evil spirit, in order that it may 
name Thrita with Av, thriiya, “third,” furnish immortality at the end of the 
As Hdshang has .already been men- world. See Bundahish (p. 42, W.). 
tioned as the first sovereign (see (7) ^ Verse 6, which is a repetition of 

above) Yima would be, of course, the (13) and (14), is not translated i#the 
third. Pallia vi version, 

^ Because Shahrivar is the arch- . 



angel Airyaman, see p, 273. 
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unto tliee : Flee away ! and Fever ! I say unto thee ; Flee away ! 
(30)^ . . . I say unto thee : Flee away ! 

8. (21) What is vanquished by the vigour of that Homa is the 
Drflj, and the vigour of that Druj is vanquished (by) its re- 
sources. (22) What is the strength of its dominion is I who am 
Auharmazd.^ 

9. (23)^ . . . I counteract disease, I counteract death, I coun- 
teract pain, I counteract fever, (24)^ , . . I counteract aghkh 
the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye, which the evil 
spirit formed in the bodies of men, [every one is good as to his 
own (and) evil as to others]. 

10. (25) I counteract every disease and death, every sorcerer 

and witch, and every wicked courtezan. . . 

11. (26) The longing for Airmln ® is for me the arrival of 
joy, [that is, it is necessary for thee to come with joy], (and) 
they compel (him) to act for the men and women of 2aratusht. 
(27) Yohuman is joyful, [that is, it is necessary for. thee also to 
come, that they may compel thee to act with joy]. He. who is 
desirous of religion becomes worthy, with the reward here (in 
this world) and that also there (in the other world). (28) The 
reverent supplication for righteousness is Ashavahisht, [that is, 
my reverence is through him] ; may he become the dignity of 
Auharmazd, [the mobadship of the mobads]. 

12. (29) The longing for Airm&n destroys every disease and 
death, every sorcerer and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

HI.— Notes Descriptive op some Parsi Ceremonies, 

These notes were written by the author in German, merely as 
memoranda of what he noticed during the performance of the 
ceremonies, and of such information as the priests communi- 
cated. It is to be regretted that the author confined his notes 
almost entirely to the ceremonies connected with the celebration 

1 The exorcism of the eight other verses (9-12,17.) of this fargard occur 

diseases is here left untranslated by again as the conclusion of each of the 
the Pahlavi version, as in , (14). fargards xxi. and xxii. 

2 The Avesta of the latter part of ^ The names of the eight diseases, 

this verse is a paraxdirase of Yas. omitted in (14) and {20) are here again 
xxxi. 4c. left untranslated by the Pahlavi ver- 

3 Thte names of four other diseases sion, 
or- evils are here left untranslated hy ® 0 
the Pahlavi version. The concluding 
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of tlie Yasna or Ijasline; but lie probably relied upon Anquetil’s 
description of tlie commoner ceremonies being a sufficient me- 
morandum, as lie bad found his statements quite correct on such 
matters (see p. 25). . 

The editor’s revision of these notes has been confined to such 
further explanation as seemed necessary for making the rough 
memoranda intelligible to the reader. If any Parsi priest should 
notice errors in these notes, he will confer a favour by pointing 
them out in a letter to the editor through the publishers, 

I. — The Ceremony p7'eparatory to IJasIme. 

This preparatory ceremony is called ;iari5/a?ina/i or paragnah, 
and commences with the arrangement of the various ceremonial 
vessels and materials in the arvts-gah or ceremonial area. This 
arrangement is shown upon p, 395. 

The ceremonial vessels and apparatus are made of metal, 
generally brass or copper, but more valuable metals can be used. 
They consist of several round-bottomed cups (about the size of 
tea-cups) and saucer-like dishes, besides other vessels of a more 
special character. 

The fire burns on a bed of ashes in a vase-like vessel placed 
on a stone near the southern end of the Arvis-ghh where the 
Ratlnvi (Rfispi) or assistant priest is stationed, facing the Zota 
or chief officiating priest, who sits cross-legged on a low stone 
platform near the northern end of the Arvls-gS,h, but facing 
the fire. Both priests wear close-fitting trousers instead of the 
usual loose pyjamas, so as to avoid touching any of the appara- 
tus with their clothes ; they also wear the penoin or mouth-veil 
(see p. 243, note i). 

Some spare ahma or firewood (in the form of chips of sandal- 
wood) and hot or incense (benzoin) are laid alongside the fire to 
the Eitspfs left; and small fire tongs and an incense ladle are 
similarly laid to his right. 

The Zota has a supply of water in a large metal water- vessel 
to his right, which also contains the pestle and strainer for the 
Horn a ; and before him the remaining apparatus is arranged on 
a low stone platform called the tahht-i dldt. Besides the cups 
and saucers mentioned above, the following apparatus (p. 396) 
stands on this platform. 
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The larsom-dAn or stand for the Barsom, consisting of two 
separate stands with upright stems and crescent-shaped tops, 
hence called md/i-nt, “moon-faced.” The Barsom, when arranged, 
is laid resting on the two crescents. The kdrd-i harsom-cMn., or 
knife for cutting the Barsom, &c., is also laid on the tahM. 

The hdvantm or Homa mortar is generally shaped like a wine- 
glass, -with foot and stem, but much larger j and the pestle or 
dastah, chisel-shaped at one end, is kept till wanted on one side 
in the large water- vessel. The Homa strainer or tashta bd- 
sdrdhh is one of the saucers with nine small holes, arranged 
diamond- fashion about half an inch apart, in its bottom; this 
also lies on one side in the water- vessel. 

The dardn [draona) or ceremonial wafer-bread is a small, 
tough, flexible pancake (about the size of the palm of the hand), 
made of wheaten flour and water, with a little melted butter {gJd), 
and fried. A framst is a similar pancake marked on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with the finger-nail while repeating the words Immat 
hdhht huvarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts. Any 
Idarflu or Frasast that is torn must not be used in any ceremony. 
A small piece of butter, called gdmh-hxidhdo^ generally accom- 
panies the Darhn. Other ceremonial apparatus is sufficiently 
explained in the following notes. 

The cdwydoiJianem is the girdle or tie with which the Barsom 
is to be tied together. It is prepared from a leaflet of the date- 
palm, which is cut from the tree by the priest after he has poured 
consecrated water over his hand, the knife, and the leaflet.^ 
When brought to the Arvis-gah in the water-goblet the leaflet is 
split longitudinally into thread-like ribbons. Six of these leafy 
threads are then laid together, three one way and three the 
other, ^ and are all tied together in a knot at one end. One tri- 
plet is then twisted tightly together with a right-handed twist, 
and the other triplet with a left-handed twist, so that when laid 
together the two triplets twist together into a single string, by 
partially untwisting, and they are then secured together by a 

1 A twig is cut in the same manner ~ That is, the ends belonging to the 
from a pomegranate bush to form the base of the leaflet are at one end of 
urvardm. And the Barsom twigs one triplet, and at the other end of 
were also similarly cut in former the other triplet, 
times, before metal wires were used. 
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knot Q,t tlie otlier end. The Aiwy&oiibanem is now ready for 
use, and is laid upon the Barsoni-dilu. 

T]xq varasa consists of three, five, or seven hairs from the tail 
of a white bull, which are tied to a gold 1 ring, as large as a 
thumb-ring. The ring has a gap in its circumference, as the 
metal wire of which it is formed does not quite meet. This 
Varasa, wdien once prepared, can be used as long as the bull 
lives, whose hair has been taken. But as often as it is used it 
must be consecrated by the recital of the 1001 names of God, 
that is, by ten repetitions of the 101 names, which are ail that 
are now known. 

The zaotlira or Zor is water consecrated in the following man- 
ner ; — The priest takes two metal cnps in Ms hands, and recites 
ashem-vohu thvice, fmvardni {Yas. iii. 24, to) frasasta^aedia, 
aiwpd vaiyuhihyd (as in Frag. vii. x, p. 333, 'W. to) frasastayaMia^ 
and yathd aM vairpd (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s second line). 
Then reciting the words frd te staomaide he fills both cups with 
water, and continues reciting yatJid akd vairyd twice, yamiemcha 
vahvmnclia aojaschct, zmarechd dfrltidmi (Yasht i. 23), and 
amyd mniihihyt (as before, to) tarn ahurdnt almirahe. These 
last three words must be recited twice, once aloud and once mut- 
tered as a hdj. The water is now Zor, and the cups are placed 
on the tahJd, one over the other, with a saucer between them. 

The Barsom consists of a number of slender rods or tdt, for- 
merly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin metal wires 
are generally used. The number of these idi depends upon 
the nature of the ceremony to he celebrated. For Ijashne 
[yazisJin) alone 21 tdi are required, for Ijashne with Yendidad 
and Visparad 33 iJcti, for Yasht-i Kapithwin 1$ tM, for Darun 
Bfij five td% or seven when a priest becomes a herbad.^ Besides 
these which form the actual Barsom, two other #2 are re- 
quired, one to lie across the saucer which contains the milk or 
gd'ush jtvya, and the other to lie on the projecting feet of the 

1 Or silver, copper, or brass. from any tree wliose trunk is soxmd, 

2 According to other information and that they should be from one to 
the Darfin Buj requires seven tdtoi three spans in length and a barley- 
douhle thickness, or nine if performed corn in thickness, and their number 
in the house of a king or chief high- either 3, g, 7, 9, 12, is» 21, 33, 69, or 
priest. In the Mrangistto it is stated 551, according to the circunistanons of 
that the Barsom twigs may he cut the ceremony. 
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two mdh-nt wliicli form- the Earsom-dS,n ; the first of these tdt is 
called th.ejivdm, the other the frdr/dm. At first the FrS,g 4 m is 
laid at one end. of the bundle of tdt forming the Barsom, so that 
it projects beyond the rest, as the priest takes the bundle in his 
left hand and the Jivam in his right ; the Aiwydonhem being 
laid upon the two mdh-rd. The priest then recites ashem volm 
thrice, fravard, 7 i^ (Yas. iii. 24, to) fmsastapaecha, IcMliatlirahe, 
&c. (Siroz. i. 4 ),^ IcJishiimthf a yasndicha vahmdicha khslmao- 
th'dicha frasadayakha, y. a. (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s 
second line, to) inraotd, ashem a. y. a. v. twice, yasiiemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrtndmiy hhsliathraM, &c. (Siroz. i. 4), a. v. 
thrice, and /r.amf<J«^ ( Yas. iii. 24, to) /msastoyaec/ia. Then 
while reciting the vfQvd& AhuraM mazddo mhato garenanhatd 
the priest proceeds to tie the Barsom together with the Aiwydon- 
haiiem in the following manner : — The Jivitm being held in his 
right hand, and the Fr£igS,m projecting from the Barsom held in his 
left hand, he prepares to pass the Aiwydonhanem thrice round 
the middle of the Barsom and to tie it with knots, in the same 
way as the Jciistt or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Parsi man or woman.^ But, first, the above formulas, 
from IchsJmaothra to mraotdy must be again recited, and then 
ashem a. v. thrice.® Each time the words- a-sAm ashem volm are 
uttered the Barsom must be dipped in water and again taken 
out. This water, which is not Zor, and will be used in the Homa 
ceremony, is called apem haomyam. The Barsom is now tied 
together with two double knots in the Aiwy^oirhem, one above 
and the other below, while reciting y. a. v. twice ; and the two 

■> Formerly, before -wires were used, and tlie ends passed round the waist 
only the words AhttraM mazddo roe- by the hands meeting behind, chang- 
lY'iid gamia niietid were used. ing ends there, and bringing them 

^ Henceforth yatM ahii vairj/6 will round again to the front, so that the 
be contracted into y, a. v., and ashem string has then twice encircled the 
voka into a, V. In all cases the whole waist. The long hanging ends are 
forimila is to be understood, when it is then tied loosely together in front, 
not otherwise stated. first with a right-handed knot and 

3 -^yiierever as/tm a. «. is used it then with a left-handed knot ; and 
indicates that the first word {astiem) the long loose ends are finally passed 
of the formula is spoken twice. backwards, the third time round the 

This is done as follows : — The waist, and tied again behind with a 
middle of the string, lieingtaken in the similar double knot, 
hands, is aiiplied to the wai.st (outside ^ Formerly, four times, 

the sadarah or muslin shirt) in front, 
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projecting ends are cut to an equal length with the knife, each 
time reciting y. a. and a single knot is tied in each end; after 
these two y. a. v. must follow yamemcha, &c. (as before). The 
priest then says Ahuralii mazddo ratmto aloud, and lays the 
properly-arranged Barsoni on the two Mah-rh while muttering 
the same words as a B 4 j. After the Barsom is thus laid on the 
Barsom-dan he takes out the Fr^gam, and lays it upon the pro- 
jecting feet of the two Mah-rh, 

The Homa twigs must next be purified. These twigs are 
brought from Iran by traders, and are, therefore, considered 
impure until they have been purified, laid aside for a year, and 
again purified. The purification is accomplished by water and 
formulas. The priest takes the Homa twig (one is sufficient) in 
his right hand, holding a copper goblet of water in his left, from 
which he pours water, at intervals, over the twig as he thrice 
recites IchsJmaotJira AhuraM mazddo, <fec., and a. v. He then 
takes the Jiv^m in his left hand and recites a.v. thrice, /nrra- 
(Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaMM, haoviaM ashavamriho 
(Yas. X. I, but only these two words), Jclaslmaothra, &c. (as in 
p. 398, lines 8- 1 ©above, to) mraotit, &nd as/icm a. v. thrice, each 
time dipping the JtvS,m and Homa, which he holds one in each 
hand, into the water. Then follow y. a. v. ivfice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrindmi, and liaomaM a shavazaMiO ; the.se last 
two words must be first spoken aloud, and then ref)eated in a 
low voice as a Brlj. The Homa twig is now laid in its place, in 
a metal saucer on the tahht. 

The priest takes three small pieces of the Homa and one of 
the Urvaram (the hadhdnaepatmn or pomegranate twig), and 
lays them on the Hr^vanim or Homa mortar which is placed, 
upside down, upon the tal-ht. When the Yarasa is to be laid in 
its j)lace, in a cup on the talchi, after being consecrated, it must 
be held below between the fingers. 

The Homa juice is now to be prepared. The priest takes the 
Yarasa and Jivam^ in his hands, and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
7 'dne (to) fmsastayaecha, and ZarathmJdraM SpitdmahS (to) 
nnxiot'd. He then dips the Yarasa into a cup full of water, 
utters the word ashem twice (once aloud and once in a low voice 
as a Bij), and then lays the Yarasa in its proper place. 

^ Some call tins tlie Zor 
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The priest then recites Yas, xxiv^. 1-9 as far as the words 
slikyanti^ but be must omit the clause containing the 
words gam jtvyam (in vers, j and 6), because the milk is not yet 
in its place on the taMt. He must then recite ydoscha uiti 
(Yas. iv. 4-8, to) rdmano qd&trahe, and next invoke the angels 
of the day and the month in which the ceremony is being cele- 
brated ] for instance, if the ceremony be performed on the day 
of Spendarmad in the month of Ardibahisht, he must recite 
spentayd'o vmPuiydo drmatdish y. v. Jch,f. dad dish dvaedhayamald, 
and then ashahe vahishtahe srahhtaM y. v. Ich. f. dad dish 
dmedhaymnahi. Then follow tava dtlirb (Yas. iv. 17-22, to) 
dad dish dvaedhayamahi, Zaraihushtrahe {Y&s. iv. 23, to) dad 
d. A, ashaondm (Yas. iv. 24, to) dad d. d., vis^iaeibyd vaiihu- 
dhdbyo (Yas. iv. 25, to) mdmhidd, and Yas. xxv. 1-3 (omitting 
the clause containing the words gdmjivyam in ver. i, as before). 
While reciting the words a^neshd speTUd (Yas. xxv. i), the priest 
knocks the Havanlm thrice upon the tahht; at the words mm 
haomem ashaya iizddtetn yazaviaide he puts the small pieces of 
the Hoiua twig into the Havanim, and at the words iindmchd 
vrvardni hadhdnaeqxitdm he puts in the small piece of the 
Urvarani (the dirakht-i andr or pomegranate twig). He pours 
a little of the consecrated water from the upper Zor cup into the 
Havanim while uttering the words aiwyb my.iddhyt imdo 
saothrdo (&c,, to) g/as.; and also more water (apeni haomyam) 
from the large vessel to hisHght (which contains the pestle and 
strainer) while uttering the words aitvyo varmhibyo apemcha 
haomyam yaz. After Yas. xxv, 3, there follow'S ZaratJmshirahe 
(Yas, xxvi. 5, to) yaz., on the recitation of which the priest bows 
to the Varasa. He then takes the strainer out of the water in 
the large vessel to his right, and places it upon a cup (the Homa- 
juice cup) before him while reciting iristandm %wvanb (Yas. 
xxvi, II, to) /mras/wyd, followed by ytnli% hdlcim (Ac., to) 
tdosclid yazd Then, while reciting athd ratush ashddchi(} hachd 
frd ashava I’idhvdo mraotd, he takes the pestle out of the watei', 
holding it so as to touch, with the lower part of its side, the 
north-eastern part of the rim of the large water-vessel, and 

1 When Niraiig-ilin or Viir- incense lying near the fire is now 

•asa is to lie prepared (each of which thrown into it. This, is not done, 
recpiires a formal Ijashne with Homa), however, in the ordinary Ijashne. 
a small piece of the sandal- wood and 
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passes it all round in contact with thd rim (K W. S. E.) to the 
same point again. With the pestle in his hand he recites aUa 4 
(Yas. xxvii. i, to) dmdydi ahtmcJia (he knocks the lower end of 
the pestle on the takld) ratAmcha (he i knocks its upper 
end on the tahlit) yim Ahurem mazddm (Kq bows to the fire). 
Continuing the recitation of Yas. xxvii. i, the Devas are 
beaten by striking sonorous blows with the pestle on the outside 
of the mortar in the following manner -With a blow on the 
eastern side he recites snatliAi Ay,raM mainyeiish drvatd, with a 
blow on the southern side he recites snathdi AhhmaM kJirvt- 
draosJi, with a blow on the western side he recites snathdi 
MAzainyandm dahandm, with a blow on the northern side he 
recites snathdi vts2>andm daevandm, with three more blows on the 
northern side he recites daevandm mrenyandmcha drvatdm. The 
priest then recites in a low voice, as a Bfij, the Pazand formula 
shihasta Qand-mainyd, &c.,i and fradathdi almrahl. (Yas. xxvii. 
2, to) ashaondm aloud, and then begins to pound the Homa and 
Urvaram in the mortar while reciting y. a. v. four times ; dur- 
ing the first three he pounds with the pestle on the bottom of 
the mortar, but during the fourth he strikes it against the sides, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. He continues the same prac- 
tice during four recitations of wiazdd ad*m 6 i (Yas. xxxiv. 15, to) 
alidm, and four recitations of d Airyemd ishyd (Yas. liv. i, to) 
mazddo, pounding on the bottom during the first three, and 
against the sides, with a ringing sound, during the fourth. He 
next takes the upper Zor cup in his hand, recites a. v. thrice, 
and pours a little Zor into the mortar each time he utters the 
word ashem. Then, he recites haoma pairi-hareshyafde (Yas. 
xxvii. 6, 7, to) vachdm in eleven portions j during' the recital of 
each portion he passes the pestle once round (N. W. S. E.) in 
contact with the inside of the mortar rim. He then takes the 
• fragments of Homa and Urvaram out of the mortar, and, holding 
them between his fingers and thumb, he touches with them the 
Barsom at the word athd (Yas. xxvii. 7), the saucer for the milk 
at the words zi ne, the lioma cup at the word hmidyi% the 
Arvis-gflh at the word tara, and throws them back into the 
mortar at the word ayhen. He next takes the upper Zor cup in 

1 Some lloliads repeat the formulas the mortar ; hut they strike them 
for heating Angr 6 -mainyush and the while reciting the iQxwdXz, fradathM, 
Devas without striking blows upon &c. (Yas. xxvii. 2), 
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Ms left land, and continues to pound the Homa with, his right 
hand, while reciting four y. a. v. in the following manner : — During 
the first y. a. v. at the word atM he pours a little Zor into the 
mortar with his left hand, and continues to pound with his 
right ; at the word ym he passes the pestle once round (as 
before) in contact with the inside of the mortar rim; and at 
the last word, vdsfdrem, he pours the whole contents of the 
mortar (Homa, Urvaram, and water) into the strainer, whence 
all the liquid portion of the contents runs throxigh into the 
Homa-juice cup below it (see p. 400, line 30). The solid por- 
tion remaining in the strainer is then thrown back into the 
mortar, and the pounding is resumed while the second y. a. v. is 
recited to the word asM^, when more Zor is poured into the 
mortar and the after proceedings are similar to those connected 
with the first y. a. v, A similar routine is adopted in connection 
with the third and fourth y, a. v., the Zor being poured into the 
mortar at the word hachd in the third, and at the word duzdd in 
the fourth. By means of these four successive dilutions, pound- 
ings, and strainings, all the properties of the Homa juice are 
supposed to be extracted. The sohd remains of the twigs, out 
of which the liquid has been w'ell squeezed by the fingers in the 
strainer, are laid aside «to dry thoroughly, ^ and the pestle is 
washed and returned to its place. 

The priest then takes the strainer off the Homa-juice cup 
while reciting yS sevisJitd (Yas. xxxiii. ri, to) paiti thrice, and at 
the final repetition the last words, dddi IcaliijdicMd paitt, must be 
recited thrice. The strainer is now washed and laid upon the 
mortar ; the Varasa is put, into the strainer so that the knots in 
the hairs are upwards, and the priest recites m m 6 i nzdreshvd 
(Yas. xxxiii. 12-14, idhdmthremchd, followed by a. v. twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice as a Bilj. He -then pours 
all the Zor which remains in the upper Zor cup into the strainer, 
through which it runs into the mortar ; and the upper Zor cup 
is then placed near the lower one, instead of over it as hereto- 
fore. He next takes the strainer, containing the Varasa, in his 
right hand, and the Homa-juice cup in his left, and proceeds to 
recite Immata hdJchia hvarshta in a low voice, as a B&j. When 

^ When tlioroiighly dry, they are put into the fire at the time of Atash 
lTyS,yish. 
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lie mutters the word liumata he pours a few drops of the Homa 
juice through the strainer on to the Arvis-gS,h ; when he mutters 
the word MlUa, he pours a few drops, in a similar manner, into 
the upper Zor cup, which has just been emptied ; when he 
mutters the word AmrsM? he pours a few drops, in a similar 
manner, into the mortar ; and he does this thrice. The Homa- 
juice cup is now put in its proper place, the strainer containing 
the Yarasa is placed upon it, all the liquid in the mortar is 
poured into the strainer, through which it flows into the Homa- 
juice cup, and the mortar is put into its proper place. The 
gdtisli-jivya or milk-saucer is also put into its proper place near 
the two Mah-rfl. The priest then takes the Yarasa in his left 
hand and recites v. twice, yasnetncha (Yt, i. 23, to) d/rt~ 
ndmi, and Zaratlmslitralw S2ntdmaM ashaond fravmhee twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice. He then dips the Yarasa 
into the Zor, and puts it into its proper place. The strainer is 
also put back into the large water-vessel, and the Jiv 4 ni is laid 
upon the milk saucer. ^ The priest must now leave the Arvis-gdh 
and go outside, reciting a. t;. once, ahnidi raeshcha (Yt. i. 33), 
hamw^m, jasa me, and herfe mozda (Pdz.). He must then per- 
form the Kusti ceremony, and the preparatory ceremonial is 
complete. ^ 

2. — The Ijashne Ceremony. 

After the Paragnah is completed, the Zota and Edsp! go to the 
tahht on which all the necessary things (Homa Juice, kc.) have 
been placed, and each of them repeats a. v. oncej that is, they 
take the BIj inwardly in this manner. They then recite y. a. v. 
several times, the number depending upon the nature of the 
Ijashne. If it be celebrated forRapithwin, twelve are necessary ; 
if for Hormazd, ten; if for the Frohars, eight; if for Srosh, 
five; and if for all the Yazads, seven. 

The Zota then takes the consecrated water in his hand, and 
goes to the stone on which the fire-vase stands, where he recites 
nemase te Marsh (Atash HyS^yish 4, to) yazata, a. v,, and washes 
the stone, walking round it ; he then washes his hands (by pour- 
ing the water over them) and returns to his place. 

He then mutters A'uwato hdkhta hvdrshta in a low voice, as a 
B^j, and announces for whom the Ijashne is being celebrated by 

h If toy incense happens to he at hand, it may now he thrown into the fire. 
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reciting wl hhhmtman (of so-and-so) he rasdd (&c., to) paiii liom. 
Then ioWo-^ fmstmj^ (Yas. xi. 17, 18), a. v. thrice, &nd fravardni, 
(fee. j then the kMmuman (according to the Sirozah) of each of 
the angels in whose honour the Ijashne is being celebrated ; then 
2/. a. V, (&c., as in Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s second line) • and 
then a. v. thrice, and y. a. v. four times ; the last time the final 
words, dadad vdsidrem, must be uttered thrice. 

The Zota now takes the Barsom in his hand, and both priests 
begin to recite nivaHMy^nii (Yas. i. i, 2, to) ameshandm spefi- 
tandm. The Zota then continues to recite alone YaS. i, 3-23. 

Continuing to recite Yas. ii., at the words zaothra dyhe, &c. 
(ver. 1), the Zota takes the Barsom in both hands and holds it 
upon the two Mab-rfi; at the words almya zaothre, &,c. {veY. 2), 
he lays his hand upon the Mah-rfi, and continues to recite as far 
as Ya.s. vii. 25 without further action ; but while reciting y. a. v, 
twice (in ver. 25) a little sandal-wood and incense are thrown 
into the. fire by the Rllspi, 

The Zota contimxes to recite as far as Yas. viii. i, and at the 
word paiti-jdmydd more sandal-wood and incense are thrown on 
the fire by the ESspi, who then advances towards the Zota and 
says qarata nard (Yas. viii. 2, to) frereticha. The Zota then 
continues reciting armslm. spenta (Yas. viii. 3, 4, to) jasaiti, and 
a. V. thrice. He then takes a very small piece of the Darun and 
eats it, afterwards washing his mouth with water. 

The Zota then recites Yas, viii. 5 -7, and both priests continue 
the recitation of Yas. viii. 8-”ix. i, as far as the word ZaratJmsh- 
trem. The Zota then recites the Homa Yasht to the words vish 
apmi (Yas. x. 1), when he pours water over the Barsom, and 
continues reciting to Yas. X. 20. 

Yas. X. 21 — xi. 8 is recited by both priests. The E&spi then 
pours water over his hand, takes the Homa-juice cup in his hand, 
and goes to the fire, into which he throws some sandal-wood and 
incense. He then returns to the Zota and says yd nd aevd (Yas. 
xi. 9, to) yaetima, handing the Homa-juice cup over to the Zota, 
who recites pairi-td (Yaz, xi. 10, ii, to) vahishtem ast% and then 
drinks the Homa juice, continuing to recite alone as far as 
mvaseha (compare Yas. viii. 8), whenceforward both priests 
recite to the end of Yas. xi. 18. 

The recitation is then continued by the Zota alone. From , 
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y. a. V. (four times recited) in Yas. xiii. 7, to tlie end of pU 7 d 
lidtam (ver. 8) lie sprinkles the Barsom. with some of the milk 
{gdiish jtvya). At the words sasticha mMdcka (Yas. xv. i) he 
pours half the milk into the cup which he emptied when drink- 
ing the Homa juice. And at the words ^nazdam (Yas. 

xvi. i) he puts the mortar into the large water-vessel standing to 
his right. 

Both priests recite Yas. xviii. 2, 3 twice, and each time the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. He then continues 
the recitation alone, and at the words ahunem vairtm yaz, (Yas. 
xviii, 9) he stretches out his legs (hitherto crossed), lays the 
right toes upon the left, and sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
While reciting Yas.' xxii. i“3, and 20-27, he again sprinkles the 
Barsom with the milk. 

When the Zota commences Yas, xxiv. he takes the mortar out 
of the large water- vessel, sets it again upon the taklit upside 
down, and at the beginning of Yas, xxv. he knocks it thrice 
upon the taldit and turns it right side upwards. At the words 
innem haomem (Yas. xxv. i) he puts a small piece of the Homa 
twig into the mortar, and proceeds exactly in the same manner 
as in the Paragnah ceremony (see p. 400, lines 17-29), except 
that while reciting the clause containing the words gdmjtvydm 
(which is omitted in the Paragnah) he pours a little of the milk 
into the mortar. When he recites Yas. xxvi, 7, he takes the 
strainer out of the large water-vessel and places it upon the 
Homa-juice cup on the taJcM Just before Yas. xxvii. comes 
athd ratusJh ashddcMd kaclid frd ashava vtdhvdo mraotd (see Yas. 
vii, 28), when the Zota takes the pestle into his hand, and pro- 
ceeds with the pounding of the Homa and the recitation of Yas. 
xxvii. exactly in the same manner as iii the Paragnah ceremony 
(see pp. 400, 401). 

The recitation of the Gflthas is now commenced. The first 
verse ahyd ydsd, &c. (Yas. xxviii. 1, Sp.), is recited twice by 
both priests while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
And at the end of each Hi, of the Ahuuavaiti Giltha (Yas. 
xxviii.— xxxiv.) the same verse (aliyd ydsd^ &c,) is again twice 
recited while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
When Yas. xxxi. 5 and 22 are recited the Zota pounds the 
Homa, also at the hdmydo kajptaiili^ (Yas. xxxii. 3) and 
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yeUhpM xxxil 13), and at tlie words mzduUam dmjem 
(Yas. xxxiii. 4) and d md (Yas. xxxiii. 7) ; tliis pounding is of 
two kinds, the first time in each the pestle strikes upon the 
bottom of the mortar, but tlie second time it strikes against the 
sides so as to produce a ringing sound. When Yas. xxxiii. 10 
is recited, the contents of the mortar are poured into the strainer, 
and the liquid runs through it into the Homa-juice cup below. 
The mortar is then set down, upside down, and the cup with the 
Homa juice {pardhdvi) is placed upon it. 

In the other four Gathas the first verse of each GiUha is re- 
cited twice, and again repeated twice at the end of each the 
GUtha contains. And each time these first verses are recited, the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk, as in the first Gatha. 

When Yas. lix. 31 is recited by the Zota, he ponrs some Zor 
and milk (f/dws/t yirya) into the milk saucer standing near the 
two Mah-ril. After the words ashd, &c. (Yas, Ixi. 5), he 
takes the Barsom from the two Mah-rfi, and, standing up and 
looking at the fire, he recites Yas. Ixii. (the dtash nydyish). At 
the word yaozkddtdm (Yas. Ixii. 1 0) he sits down again ; and at 
the beginning of each of the three a. v. which follow, he pours 
a little more Zor into the milk saucer. While reciting Yas, 
Ixiii. I, he sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. After the word 
marjlie (Yas. Ixiv. 3 = h 7) he lays down the Barsom, and after 
the words vasnd frashdtemerii (Yas, Ixiv. 7) he turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

At the beginning of Yas. Ixv. the Zota pours some Zor into 
the mortar, at the word pereikd-frdJcdm he pours in the Homa 
juice, and at the word haeshazymn he pours in some of the milk. 
He then stands up, turns towards the large water-vessel, and re- 
cites the remainder of Yas. Ixv. 1-15 (the dhdn nydyish). At the 
words yMM me mhdd (ver, 16) he sits down again, and sprinkles 
the Barsom with Zor, and continues to do so while reciting Yas, 
Ixvi. and Ixvii. , 

The Zota then takes the Zor cup in his hand and waves it 
around the mortar during the recitation of Yas. Ixviii. 1-19, 
While reciting ver. 20, he mixes the water in both Zor cups. The 
words imiiPCm idkdd (ver. 21, to) apasclid 'edo are recited thrice, 
and each time he says apaschd vdo he pours some Zor into the 
mortar. At the word jaidhimndo he pours the whole of the 
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milk {gdusfi jtvya) into tke mortar. At tlie words nemo Almnti 
mazddi (ver. 22) lie stands up and turns towards the east; and 
the three phrases, voM iihhshyd (ver. 23, to) mhld-tandm, imd 
raocJido harezishtem harezemandm., and yahni (to) jmb, are all 
recited thrice. At the words nemo ve gdtkdo (ver, 24) the Zota 
sits down again and sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. . 

The recitation is then continued to Yas. Ixxi. 25, where, at the 
words gave addish, the Zota takes the Barsom in his hand and 
touches the taJcM twice with each end of it. At the words ye 
Jmddo ydi lieMl (Yas. Issii.) he gives the Barsom to the E^spi, 
recites two y. a. v., yasnemcha, &c., and so gives up the Baj. 
The Edspi lays the Barsom on the two M^h-ru, and both priests 
go out of the Arvis-gfih. They perform the liamdzdr} and both 
give up the Btlj again by reciting yasnemcha vahmemcha (to) 
dfrtndmi. They both perform the Kusti ceremony, and the 
Ijashne is ended. 

The Zota goes with the ESspi to a well and pours the Homa 
Juice and milk out of the mortar into the well. When he does 
this he recites one y. a. v. and one a. v. 


3. — The Dardn Ceremony. 

Any priest who wishes to perform this ceremony must either 
undergo the nine nights' purification of the Barashn6m ceremony, 
or must still retain some of its purifying influence. 

The small flat cakes, called Darhn {draona) and Frasast (see 
p. 396) are the chief materials for the ceremony, and are arranged 
as shown on p. 408. 

The two Daruns are placed by the priest upon the left side of 
the low table before him, the nearer one having a small piece of 
butter {gdush hudhdo) upon it. The two Frasasts are placed 
upon the right-hand side of the table, the further one having a 
pomegranate twig (urvardm) upon it, and between this and the 
further Darun is placed an egg. 

The formulas used in consecrating the Darfins are to be found 
in the Darun-yashtan. First, a dtbdja is recited in Pflzand : 
Immata MlcMa hvarslda, &c, ; then comes laresmana ^aiti-barda 

1 This is a formula for solemn Satf/ (the greeted answers) : DA-2h’4 
greetings at festivals, &c. , as follows : sh&d bddJ (both, say): Hmiid z 6 r 

+V1Z1 trr‘£i£i-i’ay • 'V/iV/lAm. Vi/J.V)Ah. hrt.mA. HJiliA h/ld. 



At all tile great festivals, and on solemn occasions, tlie Dardn 
ceremony is followed by the AMng^n, but on other occasions the 
Afrlugan can be celebrated alone. Like the Darfin ceremony, it 
is performed in honour of some angel or deceased person. 

A tray containing wine and fruits is placed before the fire, and 
flowers are laid to the left of the tray. The ceremony begins 
with a dtbdja spoken by the Zota: pa-ndm.4 Isad-i baJchshd- 
pandah, &c., followed by y. a. v. several times repeated; if 
the ceremony be in honour of HormazdA the y. a. v. must be 
recited ten times ; if in honour of Srosh, five times ; and 
on other occasions in proportion. Then follow a. v. thrice, 

^ In wliicli case the Afringan is recited by both the Zota and Edspi, 
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SOUTH. 

Fire 

in a vase 

Sandal-wood 



on a stone. 

and incense. 

Dai-fln. 


Fraaast 

with 

urvardm. 



Darftn 



Water 

with 

butter. 

Triest sitting 
with Baraom. 

Frasast 

vessel. 


(Yas. iii. I-*— viii. 4). Variations are introduced according to the 
particular object of the ceremony ; and the name of him in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed must be mentioned after the 
Ichshmtmaini, whether he be an angel or a deceased person. After 
the consecration, pieces are broken off the Daruns by the ofiiciat- 
ing priest, and eaten by himself and those present, beginning 
with the priests. 

4 . — Tlie Afrlngdn Cermiony. 
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and tlie actual Afrlngdn (see Westergaard’s Zend-Avesta, pp. 
318-324). And the Zota conclixdes the consecration with the 
Afi'in ; hamci z 6 r ham asho bPA, &g. Afterwards the fruit is eaten 
and the wine drunk in the same manner as the Darun is eaten. 

When a person eats or drinks the consecrated objects, he recites 
Yas. sxxvii. i, followed by a. v. thrice. After all is eaten and 
drunk there are recited a. v. four, times, y. a. v. twice, a. v. once, 
imdi then aJiTiidi raeshcha (Yas. Ixviii. ii). 
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j3Eschylus, 4 

Aeshma, 185, 190, 308, 337 
Aesina, 394 
jEthiopic, 31 
AStolians, 69 
Afarg, 386 
Afghdnic, 67 
Afrdsiydb, 361 

Afring4n, 134, 139, 284, 408, 409 

dahmdn, 98, 142, 315 

— — gahanbfir, 98, 225 

g4tha, 98, 225 

— _ rapithwin, 235 
Afringans, 224, 225, 262, 315 
Afrin-i dahmto, 99 
— — myazd, 98 

th pSshgah-i khudS, 113 

Zaratusht, 98, 223 

Afsh'chithra, 200 
Agathias, ii, 299 
Agereptem, 239 
Aghish, 392, 393 
Agiari, 316 


Agnidhra, 281 
Agnihotri, 281 
Agnihotpis, 270, 279, 280 
Agnishtoma* 281, 283 
Ahrinian, 8, 24, 53, 129, 133, 134, 252, 
277 j 346, 35 % 387 
Aim, 187, 354, 371 
Ahuna-vairya, 141, 144, 179, 185-- 190, 
218, 248, 253, 333, 33S, 374, 380, 
382 

Ahunavaiti. See &&tha 
Ahura, 71, 141, 144, 149;. 1S2, iSS. 
158-164, 166, 168, 172, 173, 179, 
188, 197, 199, 211, 212, 256, 267, 
268, 271, 287, 288, 293, 295, 302, 
333, 335, 336 

Ahuramazda, 8, 10, ii, 35, 53, 54, 
140, 142, 148-159, jfe, 163, 165- 
174, 185-189, 191-200,202-211,214- 
222, 227-236, 238,239,243-247, 249, 
250, 253-258, 268, 271, 274, 290, 
29s, 297, 303 - 3 II. 33 t 3 . 3^5-319.322- 
336 

Ahuras, 30T 
Ahurd maadSiO, 301 
Ahuryau, 174, 175, 191, 231 
Ahuti, 280 
Airan, 78. See Iran 
Airdn-vej, 355-357 
Airmto, 393 

Airyaman, 153, 196, 257, 273, 393 
Airyana-Tadjd, 179, 227, 232, 233, 

299 

Airyemfi, ishyd, 142, 196 
Aishkata, 203 

Aitareya-brdlimanam (quoted), 270, 
271, (referred to) 182, 275, 284 
Ait-hOmand, 356 
Aiwisrhthrema gdh, 159 
Aiwizu, 329 

Aiwydonhanem, 286, 384, 396-398 
Akatash'a, 337 

Akem mano, 150, 303, 304, 308, 
380 

Akhtar, 200 . 

Akhtya, 107 
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Alborz, s, 190, i 97 » 203-aos, 216, 
255, s86, 361, 364, 387 
Aldebaran, 183 00 

Alexandei? tlie Great, IS5 54 7 °s 
123-125, 129, 130, i 33 j 136 
Amasis, 7 
Amerdad, 9, 307 

Ameretad, g, 10, 52, 1^7, 109, igij 
218, 303, 305, 307 
Amerodad, 354 
Aiaeslifiapeiul, loi, 132 
AiBesliaspeiuls, loi, 112, 132, 1349 
338, 339, 34I9 343, 3489 382--3849 
386,388,389 

Anieshaspenta, 259 ^ ■ 

Amesluispeutas, 9, 53 , t 69 ~X 7 h 

173, 187, 189, 210, 212, 215, 254- 
256,30393079334-336. 

Ami, 364 ' . n 

Aiuiniiums Murcelhims, 84 
Amsliaspeiuls, 9, 24, 1SO9 ^949 305 
Anahid, 197 

Aiulhita, 6, :io, 43, zgj-igg, 207, 208, 
259, 263. See jiviivi 
Aiuiitis, 6, 10, ir, 43, 197 
Aiumdates, 10 . 

Aiidarj-i Adarpad-i Maraspendun, 

III 

danfdc marrl, 112 

Hlidavar-i di'mak, 108 

Kliusru-i Ivavadaii, no 


Aivdreas, 88 
Angiras, 294 
Anglo-Saxon, 287 
Angra-mainyu, 53 

AngrO-maiiiyusU, 8, 24, 147, 178, 179, 
187, 189, 223, 227-230, 234, 252- 
254, 272, 304, 305, 308, 309, 317, 
319, 333, 3369 337, 366, 401 
Aininotil Duperroii, 17-26, 28, 35, 38, 
44, 45, 47, 48, SO, 7 % X05, 312, 394 
Ante-Zoroastriaii, 258, 294 
A,inisiitubli, 175, 252. 

Aogeiiiadaeclia, 99, xx ^ 

Apa, 214 
Apaoshd, 201 
Apdrsin, 356 

Apeni liaomyam, 398, 400 
Aphrodite, 6, 11, 197 
Apistfm val yazdfin, 121 
Apri, 284 
Aptoryaina, 283 
Aptyn, 27S 
Arab, 6, 80, 123 
Arabian, 14, 16 

Arabic, 19, 20, 31, 34, 80-82, 84, 85, 
93,113,123,128,152,181 
Arabs, 6, 48 
Aracliosia, 229 
Ai’amati, 274, 288 
Arana, 181 
Arang, 361, 364 


Arangisidn, 364 
Aranyaka, 18 1 
Ardfii fravard, 390 
Ardashir-i Papakdn, 86, 


III, 125 
Ardavdn, 78, 91 
Ardd Virdf, io6, 107 

— : namah, 43, 46, SO, 54 , So, 

94, 97, 106, 124, 351, 354 ^ 

Ardibahisht, 9, 148, 195 , 196, 225, 
306, 400 
yaslit, 196 

Ardri-sdra Andhita, 193, 194 , 197 , 
199. See Andhita. 

Aredusli, 239 . 

Areiinanios, 8-10 
Arezahi, 256, 369, 389 
Arezdra, 316, 337, 381, 390 


Arhmon, 13, 14 
Ariaramnes, 298 
Aristotle, 8, 206, 298 
Ariydrdnina, 298 
Arjdsp, 109, 391 
Arktos, 206 

Armaiti, 9, 1S0-1S2, iSS, xs6, 158- 
160, 162, 167, 168, 173, 191, 207, 
232, 249, 250, 274, 297, 302, 306, 
319, 334 

Armenian, 39, 40, 67, 79, 139 

writers, 12-14 

Arrian, 124 
Arsaeidans, 67, 79, 80 
Arsames, 298 
Arshdma, 298 
Arshtdd, 215 
Artaxerxes, 7, 263 
Artoi, 364 

Arvls-gah, 332, 394 - 396 , 401, 403, 407 
Aiyaman, 273, 288 
Aryan, iSo, 191, 200, 211, 214, 215, 
226, 230, 257, 288, 290, 292, 293 
Aryans, 242, 252, 294 
Aryas, 69 , 

Asha, 148, 151, 171, 185 
Asha-7ahishta, 9, 141, 302, 305, 306, 
333, 339-342, 344, 347, 349, 382, 
393 


Ashem, 217-219 

Ashem vahishtem, 172, 191 ' 

Ashem- vohu formula, 97, 98, 174, 
212, 217, 246, 248, 374, 37S, 384, 
38s. 397-399, 401-404, 406-409; 
(translated) 141 
AsM, 215, 256 
AsMrrdd, 113 
Ashishang, 215, 389 
AsM-vannhi, 184, 215, 216 
Ashi yaslit, 21$, 216 
Ashkdnian, 54 
Ashtdd yasht, 215, 216 
Ashvins, 272, 276, 308 
Asia Minor, 202 
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Askiirum, 133 
Asmodeiis, 337 
Asndtar, 332 
Aspandi&rji Frdmji, 58 
Aspdrum, 133 
Asperena, 320, 332 
.Aasyrian, 81, 112, 125 
Assyrians, 6, 12 
Astarte, 6 ' 

Asti, 153 

Ast6-vidliutu, 321, 323 
Astvad-ereta, 213 
Asura,' 53, 71, 267-269, 271, 287 
Asuras, 268-271, 278, 279, 287 
Asfiristdn, lor 
Atarevakhsho, 280, 332 
AtaroptUakdn, 362 
Atask-gdli, II 
Atasli-i Mardn, 140 
Bebrdm, 140 

Atasli nyS,yish, 98, 224, 364, 402, 403, 
406 

Atlia janiyad, 224 
Atharvaii, 280, 294 
Atharvaveda, 182, 196, 206,, 257, 269, 
27S-277, 279, 294 
Athenokles, 12 , 

Atlirava, 182, 212, 280, 294 
Atliwya, 178, 278 
Attic dialect, 75 

Atiliarmazd, 104, 107, 111-113, 127, 
129-132, 134, 338-356, 338-367, 
369-372, 376, 378, 380-389, 391- 
393 ’ 

yasht, 98 

Ailharmazdi, 302 
Adramazdii, 302, 304 
Aurvad-aspa, 298 
Avaoirislitem, 239 
Avan, 357 
Avaraoslitra, 213 
Avar clum-i dr6n, 112 
Avesta, (defined) 14, 15, 67, 

68, iig-i2i, 226, 239, 262; dic- 
tionary, 31, 47, 1 14; glossary, 49, 
99 ; language, 67-78, 177, 289 ; 
naanuscripts, 18, 21, 29, 30, 45; 
(ordinary), 65, 72-75, 142, 147, 174, 
191 ; (passages noted), 227-240 ; 
quotations in Palil. trans., 52, 60, 
61, 94, 98-100, 120, 177-179, 227, 
229-232, 23s, 238, 243, 251, 316, 
322, 324, 355-358, 362. 363, 365, 
368, 369, 374, 376, 378, 385 ; studies, 
18-42 ; translations (English) 44., 
(French) 18, 51, 52, (German) 20, 
34, 41, 42, (Gujrati) 58, 60 
Avesta and Zend, iig-122, 124, 125, 
134, 135, 343, 345, 348, 353 
Avesta-Sanskrit glossary, 46 
Avijeh-din, 58, 102 
Aydthrema, 192 


■A.Z, 343 , 370, 371 
Azhi-chithra, 196 
Azhi-Dahaka, 178, 198, 230, 363 
Azi, 246 
Azhiti, 280 

Babtlon, 298 
Babylonia, 3, 4 
Babylonians, 6, 12, 197, 298 
Bactria, 14, 65, 169, 228, 263, 293, 
^ 29s, 297 

Bactrian, 65, 66, 73, 74, 76, 159, 
290 

Badakhshan, 66 
Bagdad, 15, 108 
Baghii, 214, 273 
Baghto yasht, 132 
Eagh nask, 127 
Eaghd-bakhta, 274 , ■> 

Bahisbt, 31 1 
Bfibl, 359 

Bahman.g, 255, 306, 358 
- — yasht, 43, 107, 108, 124 

15^,397,399,401-403,407 

Baklln-yastd nask, 132 
Bfikhar, 359 
Bfikhdbi,'228, 297 
BakO nask, 127, 134 
Bakht-fifrld, no 
Balkh, 66, 208 
Balsto, 45: 

Bainbo, 107 
Banga, 336 

Barasbnora, 197, 241, 320, 407 
Barbis, 283 
Barisb nask, 129 
Earoda, 279 

Barsom, 4, 13, 139, 171,189, 214,243, 
231, 2 S 9 , 283, 31S, 318, 330, 334, 
335 , 366, 378, 384, 395 - 399 , 40 B 
404-408 

Barsom-dfin, 396-399, 

Barzii Qiyamu-d-din, ia6, 130 
Bavaria, 29 

Bebistun, 66, 263. See BisuMn 
Bebrfina, 193, 213, 214, 256, 275, 

389 , 

yasht, 98, 213, 214, 275 

Bel, II, 12 
Benfey, 35, 39, 263 
Bereklidba ^rmaiti, 297 
Berezo-hadbaokbdba, 142 
Berosos, 12, 298 
Bethlehem, 5 
Bhaga, 273, 274 
Bhagavad-gita, 273, 279 
Bbroch, 45, 57, 58, 93, 97 
Bible, S, IS, 207, 309 
Birma, 123 

Bisutbn, 32, 298. See Belmtun 
Bleeck, 44 
B6dok-zfid, 342 
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Bog (God), 273 
Bdt, 394 

Bokhara, 66 

Bombay, 17. 21, 44> 47j 50 > So» 

58, 59, 61, 95-97, 100, 104, If, 

109, III *, govermneut, 45, 4o, 4^ 
Bopi), 29, 31 

Biir, 147 ^ 

Boundless time, 12, ig, 24, sS, 3°2 
Brahma, 147, 192, 276, 288 
Br&hmanaiu, 181 
Br&hmanas, 269, 27S 
Brahmanaapati, 274 
Brahmaiiical, 135, 170, 172, i79, 

18S, 258, 2S9, 267, 268, 270-272, 
276, 281, 282, 284-289, 292-294 
Brahmanism, 206, 272, 292 
Brahmans, 13, 21, 22, 39, 44, b9, 73, 
76-78, 121, 138, 140, 143, 147, if, 
179-181, 191, 207, 258, 259, 262, 
2G4, 272, 273, 276, 279, 281-291, 

294, 307 „ 

Briluispati, 278, 279 
British Museum, 87 
Brockhaus, 30, 31, 37, 38 
Buddha, 208, 263 
Buddhism, 22, 23, 208, 263 
Buddhist caves, 50 
Buddhistic, 21 1 
Buddhists, 15, 123 
Bhiti, 253, 337 

Bukhdr, 359 , - .j, 

Bundahish, 30, 33, 42-44, 46-48, 58, 
104, 103, 113, 114, 182, 192, 233, 
308, 309, 313, 333, 336, 35°, 355- 
358, 361, 363, 364, 387, 392 
Burnouf, 22, 26, 29, 31, 36, 37, 39, 
312 

BhshSsp, 369, 37Q 
Bhshyasta, 245 
Bfit, 379, 380 

BCitai, 128 

Camndab (Paxsi), 57 
Camhyses, 7 
Caucasus, 67 
Celtic, 65 
Ceylon, 123 

Chaishpish, 298 % 

Chakhtl-i dftitih, 387 
Chakhra, 230, 362 

GhaHffio-PahlaYi, 82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 
go 

Chaldaic, 199 

Chaldee, 20, 31, 39, 59, 62, 82, 86-88 
Changhraghach-ndmah, 43 
Chaiiranhdch, 192 
Chatraug-ndmak, _iio 
Chdturmdsya ishti, 285 
Chidak avistdk-i gdsdn, 98 
Chi(irasht6 nask, 131 
Chinese, 31, 107 


Chinvad bridge, 128, 165, 224, 225, 

244, 255, 256, 311, 361, 366, 369, 

378, 387-389 

Christian, 12, 53, 103, 309, 311 ; era, 
67, 73. 137, 263 
Christianity, 4, 312 
Christians, 12, 15, 104 
Churl’s wain, 206 
Ohwolsohn, 14, 15 
Cities of the land of Iran, 109 
Oonstantius, 84 

Copenhagen, 21, 28-30, 33, 34, 44, 
48, 56, 95-99, 104, loS, 108, 109, 
III, 127 

Cornelius Nepos, 7^ 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 0, 32, 54, 00, 
79-81, 169, 206, 298, 302, 304 
Curtius, 124 
Cyaxares, 15 
Cyrus, 4, 13^ 

BipAK nask, 130 
Ddddr bin Ddd-dukbt, 113 
Ddd-gdb, II, 140, 341 
Dddistdn-i dini, 102, 103 
Bad’ndo, 152 
Dacvanam dadvo, 308 
Dabmdn dfringdn, 98, 142, 315 
Dahmas, 242 _ 

Dahmi vaijuhi, 143 
Dditih, 356, 357, 380 

Daityas, 278 
Daiwisb, 308, 337 
Dakbmas, 240, 325 
Dakshipa, 280 
Dama’scius, 12 
Dd,mddd nask, 127 
Danava, 279 

Danish writers, 20, 21, 32-34, 36, 37 
Ddraja, 333 
Ddrayuvush, 298 
Dari, 66 

Darius, ii, 13G, 264, 298, 304 
Darmesteter, 52, 53, 337, 359 
Darsha phrnama ishti, 285 
Ddrfik-i khfirsiindi, no 
Darto, 259, 281, 285, 365, 395, 396, 
404, 407-409. See DraonO. 

‘ hdj, 397 

Dastah, 396 

Dastur, 18, 46, 96, 103, 131, 132, 134, 
139, 297, 327, 328, 340, 343, 354, 
392 

Aspendidrji Kdmdinji, 58 

■ Ddrdh, 17, 45 

Edalji Ddrdbji, 23, 58 

-i dastfirftn, 193, 297 

Hoshangji Jdmdspji, 46, 48-51, 

60, 61, 99, 104, 112, 128, 134, 249, 
338, 359, 360, 368, 384, 38s, 387, 
391 

Jdmdsp Asd, 57, 95, 99 
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Di*ibfisr{ld or D£lMarfi.j4j 132 
Dughda, 132 
Duncker, 43 
Diishraata, 223 
Dkta, 297 
Dutch, 70 
Duzhaka, 228 
Duzhanha, 311 
Duzhtikhta, 223 
Duzhvarshta, 223 
Dvdsrhb or Dv4sr(izd, 133 
Dvksrhjad or DvLsrhnjad, 132 
Dvkzdah lu'lmhst, 127 
Dvlpasi 286 
Dyaus, 287 
Dyd,va-prithivi, 275 

Et)I)A, 147 
j Elisffiiis, 13, 14 
Elohim, 199, 302 
England, 16, 18-21, 32 
English, 5, 32, 44, so. ^5. ^7 '< ^tans 
lation, 33, 44, 49, so, 59. ^02, 100, 
107, III, 338 
Erlangen, 30 
Etyraander, 229 
Eudemos, 12 
Eudoxos, 8, 298 

Europe, 16, 18, 23, 29, 30, 32, 44, 49, 
77, 114, 13s, 196, 213, 286 
European, 17, 18, 25, 44, 45, S’:, 5®, 
58, 59, 67, 68, io3, iiS, 13^, 270, 
346, 377 ; researches, 16-53 
Europeans, 17, 21, 45, nS, :^:^9 
Ewald, 39, 

Ezekiel, 4 
Eznik, 13, 14 

EAliAKHli-KHAKn, 388 
Fargard, 225, 227, 230, 235, 237, 239- 
243, 252, 257, 313, 31^, 322, 327, 

■333. 33^, 355, 35^ 

Farhang-i oini-khud(ik, 99, 1 14, 120, 
236, 24s, 318, 344, 364, 365, 369 
F4rs, 78, 80, 102, 364 
Farsang, 233 

Fdrsl, 80, 86 „ „ „ o Qc 

Firdausi, 34, 48, 66, 78, 80, 81, 85, 80 
Five dispositions of priests, no 
I’orm of marriage contract, no 

3 Forms of letters to kings, no 

Formula for destroying demons, 365 
Frabaretar, 332 
Fr.abda, 248 
Fradadhafshu, 236, 389 
Fragkm, 398, 399 .. 


Dastur, Jdm&spii Mipoehiharji, 34, 

56, 61, 96, 97, 109-in, 338, 347, 

348, 354 

ja,mdsp 'Wildyati, 56, 57, 99 

— — Kai-Khusro Dilrdb, 45 
— - Minocliihar YMan-dim^n, 102 

Ndsbirvanji jamdspji, 99, 126, 

134 .. • ' . 

- — Peshotanji Behrann]i, 58, 59, 100, 
102, 108, 110-113, 297 

Sobrdbji Eustamji, 102 

Dasturs, 17, 18, 24-26, 33, 36, 42, 43, 

. 45, 53, SS, 57, 61, 76-78,' 104, 112, 
113, 126, 129, 131, 139, 147, 170, 
197,215-217,297,333,338,391 
Davtos, 351 

Demon, 7 1 

Delphi, 21 1 

Denmark, 28 _ , 

D6va, 201, 267, 268, 27s; religion, 
149, 174, 211, 268, 287, 290, 291, 
293, 29s 3 vzorsbipper, 173, 338 5 
■ •worabippers, 287, 293; -worship- 
ping, 255, 336 

Devas, 150, 152, IS3, 161, 168, 172, 
173, 184, 183, 190, 204, 205, 217, 
227, 230, 258, 259, 261, 268-272, 
276, 287-289, 301, 304, 308, 327, 
334, 401 

. D4vasdrm, no 
DSvi-drukhsh, 190 
Devil, 4, S3 
DSvls, 184 
Dharmashdstra, 260 
Dibdja, 407, 408 
Dimisliqi, 15 
Dini vajarkarcl, 126-134 
Dinkard, 54, 55, 59, 60, 97, 99-ioi, 
104, 114, 123, 126, 128, 131, 132 
Dinkliard, 104, 105 
Dinhr, 66 
Din yasht, 215 
Dio Ghrysostomos, n 
Diodorus, 124 
Diogenes of Laerte, 3 
Dioskuri, 272, 308 
Dirakht-i Asflrik, no 
Dirham, 320, 332 
DirMihir,3i6 
Dorians, 69, 70 

Draond, 259, 327, 396, 407. bei 
Dariin 

, Dreflj, 143 

Dri wish, 308, 337 

Drhj, 349, 372“374, 379, 380, 382, 39°, 
393 

DrhjS-demdna, 311 
Drukhsh, 213, 247-249, 252, 253, 304, 
333 

' : nasush, 241, 317, 328 

Drvdspa, 202 

Dualism, 53, 300, 303, 30S, 3^9 


Frtoji Aspeudi&rji, 31 
Framru, 143 
France, 18, 20,- 21, 28 
Ft asast, 396, 407, 408 
Fras&yflvfln, 361 
Frashakard, 347 
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Gautama, 208, 263 
Giiva, 358 
Gdyatri, 144 

asuii, 271 

Gayo-maratlian, 211 
Gayomard, 15, loi, 21 1, 346, 347, 
351 

GeiiA, 170 

German, 19, 20, 28, 29, 31, 47, 70, 

■ 146, 147, 154, 167, 393 ; translation,- 
20, 30, 34, 41-44, 47, 105, 106, 108, 
315 

Germans (ancient), 180 
Germany,. 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 46, 
48 

Geusli tasha, 147, 151 
urvil, 147-149, 165, 168, 202, 

297,339 

Ghena, 193 

Gliilftn or Gilan, 230, 363 
Gna, 274 

Gogosliaap, 374, 375, 377 

GOkereno, 392 

Gomez, 285, 400 

Gosh, 202 ; yaslit, 201, 202 

G6slit-i Fryilno, 50, 56, 107 

Gosliftrun, 147, 339, 341, 344 

Gotama,,2o8 

Gothic, 68 

Grautha, 181 

Greece, 8, 202 

Greek, 5, 12, 16, 21, 40, 63, 68, 69, 
86, 87, 123, 124, 143, 148, x88, 194, 
206, 211, 2S7, 298; dialects, 69; 
(Homeric) 70, 75 ; writers, 6-12 
Greeks, 5, 8, ii, 54, 66, 79, 123, 124, 
135-138, 197, 20s, 272, 294, 295, 
298-301 

Gujrat, 32, 33, 4S 

Gujrati, 31, ss, S8, 39, 61, i39 1 
translation, 58-60, 93, 102, iii 
Guru, 278 

Gushklsp, 108, 130, 298, 299 

Ha, 140, 152, 167, 405, 406. See 
Hds 

Hades, 8 

Hadhilnafipata, 139, 231, 378, 399 
Hadokht nask, 46, 30, 51, 56, 97, 133, 
134,139,217-224,334 
Haechadaspas, 296 
Haetum'at, 229 
Hafiz, 197 
HajiEihfi,d, 33, 87 

inscriptions, 87-89 

Hakhfiinanisli, 298 
Hakhedhrem, 200 
Hamadfin, 66, 79 
Harnaspathmafidaya, 192, 210 
HanulzOr, 407 
Hamistak&n, 389 
Haiidareza, 241 


Frashaoshtra, 146, 158, 166, 167, 169, 
174, 213, 258 
Prasli&'kereti, 312, 314 
Frashflslitar, 340, 34X 
Frilsiyfiv, 356, 361 
Frasr^vay, 143 
FravardigAn days, 129 
Fravardln (month), 225, 337 

ya’sht, 44, 206-213, 263 

Fravax’tish, 206 

Fravashi, 168, 171, 206, 334, 383 
Fravasliis, 170, 172, 194, 203, 206, 
256 

Frcdiln, 178, 198, 202, 223, ,230, 275, 
277, 278, 363 

French, 17-19, fix, 32 ; translation, 
18, 31, 103 

Fruhars, 129, 203, 206, 403 
Fry4na, 165 

FshfiahO-iniXthra, 142, 190 

GAfiTHAS, 132, 163, 178, X99, 29X ■ 
Gahanliiir, 38, 128, 129, 283 
Galianliars, 140, 192, 193, 223, 260 
Gfihs, 134, 139, 159, 225, 262 
Gaikwiir, 279 
Ganj-i Rhfiigfin, xii 
Gaoclutlira, 200 
Gaotema, 208, 263 

Garo-dernfina, 203, 31 1, 339, 388, 389 
GiU'o-nemiina, 255, 256 
Gfitha, 41, 137, 140, 141, 143-149, 151, 
152, 134, X67, 222, 258, 271, 272, 
406 ; (defined) 143 ; dialect, 65, 69, 
72-73, 140-142, 147, X70, 172 ; lore, 
339, 341, 349, 350; metres, 143- 


• alnmavaiti, X42, 144, 146-154, 

256, 271, 338-354, 389, 405 

days, 112, 223 

Gfitlifio, 173 

Gfithas, 23, 28, 38, 41, 42, 63, 72-75, 
98, 106, 141, 167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
183, 186, 221, 244, 249, 257-261, 
263, 264, 267, 273, 275, 287, 289- 
294, 296, 297, 300-302, 304, 303, 
310-312, 338, 368, 376, 389, 405, 
406 ; described and translated, 140, 
X42~i70 ; (the five) 34, 41, 140, 141, 
J7I, xgo, 236, 237 

Gatha speiltfi-maiuyu, 142, 143, 167- 
169, 256, 272, 389 

ushtavaiti, 14a, 144, 143, 134- 

166, 220, 222, 256, 272, 389 

■ vahisiitoishti, 142, 170, 256, 389 

Tolifi-khshathra, 143, 169, 170, 


Gau, 203, 227 
Gfiush, 173 

■ ImdMo, X39, 281, 396, 407 

jivya, 139, 281, 31S, 397, 
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Hanhaurvat, 213 
Haorna, 70, 259 
Haoshyanlia, 198, 202, 214 
Haptan yaslit, 98, 195 
Haptoirifig, 206 
Haraklirnond, 361 
Haraqaiti, 229 
Haraiivati, 229 

Haiib, 360 ' 

Hariva, 228 
Hai’lez, 51, 61 

Hard berezaiti, 5, 190, 203-205, 216, 
25s, 286 

Hardyii, 66, 203, 228 
Has, 146, 153, 170, 320 
Hathra, 233 

Haurvatiid, 9, 52, 167, 169, igi, 196, 
197, 2 i8' 302, 305, 307 
H 9,vaurin, 332 
Hiivan! gMi, 159, 176 
HAvaiiim, 396, 399, 400 
Havirdliaiia, 270 
Hebrew, 4, 5, 31, 80, 175, 199 
Hecbadaspa Spitama, 166 
Hellenes, 6, 69 
Hendva, 201 
Heracles, ii 
Herat, 66, 203, 228 
Herbad, 2x3, 397 
Herbads, 129, 197, 205, 320 
Hermann, 39 

Hermippos, 7-9, 33, 123, 136 

Herodotus, 4-7, 298 

Het-bdmand, 361, 389 

Hdtumand, 356, 361 

Hetumat, 256 

Hiklira, 325 

Hilraand, 229, 256 

Hindu, 215, 230, 26S, 269, 277, 363 

Hinduism, 276 

HindU'kusb, 201 

Hindus, 70, 205, 268, 363 

Hinddstdn, 288, 292, 293, 361 

Hifidvd, 203 ■ 

Hiriwi, 66 

Hoina, 22, 139, 146, 171, 176-185, 
i93i 219, 251, 254, 259, 292, 330, 
335, 336, 378, 382, 3S4,, 392-396, 
399-405 ; juice, 139, 140, 174, 176, 
177, 185, 245, 282, 323, 368, 395, 
399, 400, 402-407 ; mortar, 3x5, 
330, 382, 39S, 396, 399, 401-403, 
405-407 ; twigs, 191, 282, 399, 400, 
405 •, yasbt, 175-185, 292, 404 
Humdst (herbad), 94 
Honovar, 185. hea Ahuna-vo,irija 
Hormazd, -8, 10, ii, 24, 268, 302, 403, 
408 ; worsMijper, 260, 268 j yaslit, 

19s 

Horraisdas, 12 ■ 

Horvadad, 354 
Hdshang,' 198, 202, 391, 392 
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Hots,, 193, 280, 2S2 
Hotri ritual, 179 
Huk'hsliathrdteiudi, 24S, 374, 375 
Huklita, 221 
Hunifita, 221 

Huinatanam, 248, 374, 375 
Hunus, 213 
Husliedar, 341, 388 

bilini, 314 

inilh, 314, 341, 388 

Huslikyaothna, 213 
H.fi.spS,ram nask, 99, 133, 327 ' 
Huvarslita, 221 

Huzvilrish, 42, 49, 59, 85, 86, 92, X12, 
122, 324, 356- 
Hvdpa, 326 
Hyare khsbaeta, I99 
Hyades, 182 
Hyde, 16, 123 
Hystaspes, ii, 264, 298 

Ibn Fozpak, 15 ■ 

Hauqal, 80 

Muqaifa, 84, 85 

Idluifat, 89, 94 

I|aslme, 139, 140, 174, 281. 283, 286, 
313,394,397,400,403-407 
Incense, 333, 336, 385, 394, 403, 404, 
408 

India, 3, 16-18, 32, 33, 45, 55, 79, 94, 
96, 97, 99, 100, 105-110, 112, 114, 
205,230,255 

Indian, 107, no; 182, 192, 213, 214, 
272, 278, 288, 291, 377 
Indians, 292, 299 
Indo-Iranian, 53 

Indra, 145, 213, 268, 272, 273, 276, 
278, 279, 288, 391, 308, 337 
Indus, 107, 230 
Injunctions to balidins, no 
lonians, 69, 70 

Iran, 65, 76-79, 88, 203, 295, 399; 
(western) 78 

Iranian, pamm ; antiquities, 51; 
construction, 49, 81-83 5 dasfcur, 
56 ; equivalents, 42, 49, 82, 83 ; 
languages, 27, 39, 65 -67, 73, 77, 
206 

Iranians, 53, 70, 82, 165, &o. 
Iristd-kasha, 318 
Isaiali, 4, 311 
Isfeudarraad, 9, 306 
Isfendydr, 391 
Isbti, 280 

Ispahiln, 66, 79, 104 
Istakbar, 66 
Istbdgar nask, 126 
Izads, 194. See Yazads 
Izba, 170 

jamdspa, 108, 146, 167, ,174, 213, 
258 
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Jamtepas, t66, 169 
jam^sp namah, 43, 108, no, 114 ■ 
Jainshfiil, 23, 177, 198, 202, 230, 276, 
391 

Javld-d6v'dM, 133 
Javld-stiSda-ciad, 133, 225 . 

Jazhu, 329 
Jehovah, 302, 304 
Jeremiah, 3 
Jerusalem, 3, S 
Jesus, 5 

Jewish religion, 16, 312 
Jews, 4, s, 15, 78, 103, 104, 13s, 136, 
264 

Jirasht nash, 131 
Jivhm, 398. 399, 403 
Jones (Sir W.), tg 
Jud-d6y-d&d, 133 
Jupiter, S3 
Justi, 47, 48, xos, 114 
Jyotishtoma, 281, 282 

KabisaM controversy, 58 

Ki'ihul, 22S 

Kadmi sect;, T02 

Kfi.li-i kashiln, 217 

Kahrkatus, 245 

Kai Gushtiisp, 198, 290, 298 

Kabild, 290, 298 

Kilns, 223, 278, 298 

— — Kavus, igS 

Khusvd, 198, 223, 290, 298, 391 

Us, 391 

Kfikaaparslui, 286 
Kilmah Bahrali, 126 
Kanibay, 95, 96 
Kamhdyat, $6 
Kam nemoi zitni, 222 
Kaiidahilr, 229, 254 
Kaiiheri, 50 
Kant, ig 
Kiip&majiln, f28 
Kara fish, 336 
Karapan, 289-291 

Kilrnflmak-i Ardashir-i PS,pakd.n, 59, 
78, 90, ni 
Karshipia, 235 
Karshvare, 203, 256, 286 
Kfi,sak, 361 
Kashkasirah, 130 
Kashkisrdbd nask, 130 
Kashosdt, 381 • 

Kashsrdb, 130 ’ 

Kflsdya, 254 
Kasvi, 337 
Kata, 324 
Kfityilyaiia, 76 
Kaus, 18 

Kava, Kavil, or Ivavi, 289-291 

Ilusr.iva, 198, 290, 298 

Kavilta, 290, 298 

Usa, 198, 278, 298 


ICava, Kavd, or Kavi, Vlslitilspa, 156, 
166, 169, 173, 198, 202, 212, 21S, 
223, 258, 290, 298 
Kavfu-i, 291 
Kavasakha, 291 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga, 60 
ICavatnu, 291 
Kavis, 216, 290, 291 
KfivM, 360 

Kilvya Ijslianas, 278, 279 ( 

Kayilnian, 80, 290 
Kaykn race, 107 
Kayomars, 21 1 
Kayomarthiyah, 15 
Keresfxni, 182 

Keresiispa, 178, 179, 228, 391 • 

Kereshaspd, 360 
K6sh-i Ihrkhim, 16 
Keshvars, 198, 256, 286, 355, 

369, 389 

Khashtnask, 130 
Khuhn, 361 
Khnfithaiti, 228, 254 
Klmeilta, 229 
Khordad, 9, S3, 307 

yaslit, 196 

Khorelie veliijak, 58 
Khowaresmia, 203 
Khrafstraghna, 243 
Khsliaotha, 201 
Khshathra, 167 

vairya, 9, ipi? 302, 305, 306, 

333 

Khshatvfir, 344, 347 
Khshnftman, 404, 408 ■ 

Khurdah Avesta, 98 
Klmrshfedji Eustamji Kdmil, 60 
Khurshfid nyilyish, 98, 224 

yasht, 98, 199, 217 

Khhshkaud, loi 

Khusro-i Andshak-rhbiln, no 

Kavhdiln, loi, 109, no 

NOshirvAn, nr 

Klihstd nask, 130 

Khftzi, Klihzistan, 80 

Khv6thk-das, 103, 133 

Kirm&n, 97, 100, 103, 103, 114, 230, 

363 

Kleuker, 20 
Krishilnit, 182 
Krishna, 279 
Krittika, 182 
Kronos, ir 
Ktesias, 7 
Kunda, 336 
Kusha, 283 

Kusti, 244, 249, 286, 367, 368j 398, 

403* 407 

Lahurasp, 298 
Laksluni, 215 
Lassen, 43 
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Latin, 21, 40, 41, 65, 68, 69, 71, 154, 
287 

Leipzig, 30 
Letto-Litlmanian, 65 
Litliuanian, 27, 152, 287 
London, 29, 30, 48, 56, 95, 106, 

338 

Louvain, 51 

M 4 (-iigan-i Gujastak Abalish, io 3 

^ Gosht-i Fryanft, 107 

■- — iiaft amesliaspend, 112 

m&li Pravarflln roj-i Horvadad, 

112 

— si roj, 110-112 
— ^ — si yazaddn, IT2 
Magavas, 166, 169 
Magha, 331, 344 
Magliava, 14, 291, 320 
Magi, 3-8, 10-12, 14-16, 18, 20, 80, 
166 169, 309, 312 
Magic rites, ii, 299' 

Magusli, 169 

Mali&blidrata, 79, 279, 288 
Malidbliasliya, 182 
Mabdrdslitra, 18 1 
Mall nydyisb, 224 


Miizanian devas, igo 
Mazda, 88, 141, 14.}, 146, 148, 149, 
^51-153, 155, 156, 158-162, 104, 
166-169, 172, 182, 186-190, 1Q5, 
211, 215, 318, 219, 254-256, 276, 
334, 335 

Mazdak-i Bdmdadfiii, 321 
Mazdakyabs, 15 ' 

Mazddo, 301, 302 

Mazdayasnian, lor, 105, 107, 127, 
i 33 > 17I) 173, 174* 182, 261, 235- 
237, 240, 24s, 253, 254, 29s, 297, 
319,332-334,380 
Mazdayasnianism, 53 
Mazdayasnians, 1.05, 109, 173, 212, 
293, 318, 323-325, 330-333, 368, 
381,382,384 
Mazdian, 184 • 

Mftzenderfi,n, 190 
bledes, 12 
Medli&s, 301 . 

Media, 14, 65. 

Median, 194 ■ 

bKdyfimftb, 100 
MehrA, 361 
Meiners, 20 
Mercury, 200, 256 
Meru,i86 
Mear, 364 

Metres, 144, i 45 , 196, I 99 , 237, 

252, 253, 337 

MihMpaU'i Kiii-Klmsro, 56, 94-56, 
109, 114 

Mihir ny 9 ,yish, 224 
MibiryM’-i Maliniuddn, 104 
Mihir yasht, 43, 202-205, 273 
Milky-way, 202, 217 
Mindkliird, 43, 310 
5 Kn«k-i khurd, 105 
Mitbra, 7, 177, 193, 194, 202-204, 
207, 209, 211, 217, 224, 255, 259, 
263, 272, 273, 316, 334; {jaoraim} 
164, 202, 238, 261, 32a 
blitbro-drukbsb, 7, 202 
Mitokht, 391 
Mifcra, 6, 272, 273, 288 
MitrO, 357, 383, 387 
Mobad, 108, 132 
Mobads, 76, 77, 129, 197, 401 
Mog, 14 

Mobammed, 16 

Mohammedan eonquesi, 54, 55, 8r, 
94,107, 124; religion, 3125 writers, 
14-16, 84 

Mohammedans, 12, 14, 16, 57, 124, 
125 , 

Monotheism, 149 
Monotheists, 53 
Mosaic, 4, 13s 
Moses, 13s, 136, 299 
Mduru, 203, 228 
Mrigasbiras, 182 


Mdliyandfid Narimahto, loi 
Mdh yasht," 98, 200 
Maidhydirya, 192 
Maidhyo ishddha, 213 

mdonha, 21a 

’shema, 192 

zareraya, 192 

Mainyo-i khard, 51, 55, 104, 105, 323, 
324, 339, 355, 36s, 390 
Mdinun (khalif), 108 
Manes, 207 
Manichaaans, 104 
Manjarj, 18 
Mdnsarapend, 141 
Mantras, 293, 297 
Mann, 79, 211 
Mar (to recite), 143 
^ Mardthi, 44 
’ Marburg, 47 

Marddu-farukh-i A'Clharmazd - ddd, 
104 

Maretan, 297 
Marg-aiqdn, 313, 369, 377 
Mdrik-ndmak-iAsdrlk, 112 
Marjpdn Frddhn, 102 
Marutas, 180 
Marhv, 358, 359 
hlarv, 66, 203, 228 
hlasudi, 14 

, Mathra, 182, 195-197 
Mathran, 297 

Mathra-spehta, 140, 211, 334 
Matthew, s . 
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jrnjMt-i Zartoslit, 2S 
IMuJinilu-t-tawili'ikh, 8o 
Mullii Balnnan, 102 

Firfts!, ^8, 102, 104, 114 

Miiller (Max), 285, 294 

(M. J.), 29, 30, 121 

iliimbiii, 108 

klunoherjae Hormuajee Cama, 44 

Municli, 29, 43, 50 

Murdad, S3 

MitsalmMis, 15, 107 

MyiVid, 1 12, 368 

Myazda, 139 

Mylitta, 6, 197 

Nddar or Niiddr naak, 128 
Nairyd-aanlia, 210', 256, 237, 274 
Xuksliatriis, 182 
Naivifiz, 364 

Niionliaitliya, 272, 308, 337 
Niirtohafiaa, 274 
Navemaiifu), 179 
Niti'tman Iirisliuiig, 126 
Nasat.ya, 272, '288 
Nask, 97, 125-135, 314, 351 
Naskd, 181 

Niiska, 54, 1:00, 101, 106, 121, 125, 
1355 137; (coBtontsof) 126-134 
Nasupftka, 241 

Naauali, 241, 317, 322, 327, 333, 3S1, 
382 _ 

NAwsto, 45, 46, 57, 95, 99 
Nebucliadiieaziir, 3 
Nerydsaiigh, 22,. 26, 41, 42, 51, 55, go, 
104, 106, 120, 257, 274, 388 
New Teatameiit, 5 
Nidliaiui, 284 
Nihdvand, 79 
N5kddftni luisk, 132 
Nikhshfiijfir, iq6 
Nineveli, 81 

Niraiig, 327; din, 400; i var, 349, 
353 

Nirangistdn, 46, 47, 99, 107, 114, 397 
Niruktn, 274, 285 
Nirvdiia, 263 ■ 

Nisrea,' 228 
Nisdi, 228, 359 
Niv (Nile?), 364 
Niv-Ardasliir, no 
Niyarum, 132 
Non- Aryan, 363 
— — Iran, 88 
~ — Eoroastrian, 46 
Norris, 263 

Ndshirvdn, loi, log-iii 
Nyayisli, 134, 139, 224 

Odhin, 180 

Old Testament, 4-6, 20, 135, 175,302, 

304 

OLduuisen, 28, 30 


Omanes, 10 , 

Onkelos, rgg 
Ordeal, 322, 349, 353 
Orion, 182 
Orniasdes, ii 
Ormazd, S 3 , 3 °^ 

Onnizt, 13, 14 
Oromasdes, 8, 9 
Ossetic, 67 . 

Oxford, 16, 29, 30, 47 
Oxiis, 293 

Pada, 181 
Padfim, 243, 365 
Piidashklivilr, 363 
Palilav, 66, 78, 79 
Palilavani, 66 
Palilavds, 79 

Palilavi, pa/ism ; (explained), 20, 49, 
78-86; dsliirvad, 112, 113 ; charac- 
ters, '86, 87, 356; coniinentaries, 
355 ; dictionary, 61 ; farhang or 
glossary, 47-50", 59, 60, 112, 366 ; 
grammar, 33, 51, 59, 112; inscrip- 
tions, 80 (see Sasanian) litera- 
ture, 93-113; manuscripts, 21, 30, 
45, 46, 48, 56, 94-114; rare forms, 
352, 370, 37S, 3S2 ; rivfiyat, 43, 46, 
106 ; shfilinfimah, 56, 109, 391 ; 
suffix -man, 87 ; texts, 42, 43, 46, 
47, 50, 55, 59, do, 97-114; transla- 
tions, 25, 26, 30, 34-36, 42, 68, 85, 
94-98, 100, 113, 119, 120, 178, 179, 
318-328, 338-393 ; Vendidad, 94- 
96, 99, 107, 113, 114, 338, 355-393 ; 
■ Visparad, 96, 97; Yasna, 96, 114, 

338-354 

Pairika, 195, 201, 228 
Paitipafshtd-sravanhem, 142 
Paitisha, 337 
Paitish-hahya, 192 
Pdjak, Pdjaii, or Pdji nask, 128 

PfiU, 143 

Panchagavyam, 286 
Pandudmak-i Adarpdd Mdraspencl, 
47, no, ni 
— — Yajftrg-Mihir, III 

Zarathsht, in 

Pdnini, 76 
Panjab, 293 
Panjastd, 357 
Pankti danri,, 271, 272 
Paoiryo-tkadshd, 259 
Paournchista, 296 
Pdpak, 78, 88, 90, 91, in 
Paradise (pain-da6za), 5 
Paragnah, 394, 403, 405 
Parahaoma, 139, igi, 282, 406 
Paris, 18, 2ii 28-30, 108 
Paris, 195. See Pairika 
Parmenides, 206 

I’arO-darsh, 245-247, 369, 37i,. 372 
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Parsi, passim; calendar, 57, 58, 112, 
192, 357; 358 ; libraries, 34, 45, 57, 
97? 99? 100, 1.02, 108, 109, III, 126, , 
134 ; writers, 58-61, 181 
Parsi (language), 33, 34, 40, 66, 86, 
93? 147 ; (grammar of), 33, 106 
Parsiism, 167, 169 
Parsis, passim 
Parthava, 203 
Parthia, 79, 203 
Parthian, 49 
Partisans, 54, 79, 80 
Parthva, 79 
Pashtfi, 67 
Pasusli-haurva, 328 
Patanjali, 76, 182 
Patit, 364 
Patita, 318, 327 

Patit-i Adarjjfid Mdraspend, 112 

Idifid, 1 12 

Pilt-khusru, 391 
Piltsrub, 391 
Patirvas, 182 
Pansanias, 10, ii 

Pazand, 47, 51, 55, 60, 90, 92, 93, 
100, 104-109, 1 12, 1 13, 147, 239, 
348, 357? 359? 360. 377? 4oi, 407; 
(defined) 14, 33, 34, 85, 86, 122, 
226, 262, 264; grammar, 51; pas- 
sages, 182, 186, 231, 232, 233-239, 
353-255.316 
Penoin, ii, 243, 394 
Pentateuch, 135 

Persepolis, 32, 54, 66, 80, 87, 124 
Persia, 3, 14, 16, 32, 33, 54-57, 65, 
66, 79-81, 90, 94, 95, 99, 102, 104, 
106, 109, 1 14, 122, 176, 202, 2S2, 
309 

Persian, passim; calendar, 57; cus- 
toms, 5-16 ; empire, , 19, 66, 123, 
13s? ^^38, 17S, 264 ; rivayats, 106 ; 
words in P?ible, 5 

(ancient) 49, 66, So, 81, 105, 206 

Persians, 4-7, 10-15, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
124, 136, 296, 299 ; (ancient) 19, 76, 
80, 123, 138, 197 
Persia, 80 
PeshdMian, 80 
Pesho-tanu, 242 
Peshwas, 279, 280 
P6shy6tan Etlm Kfimdin, 97 
Photios, 12 
Phraortes, 206 
Pitaras, 207, 273 ' 

Plato, II, 206, 207, 298, 300 
Pleiades, 182 
Pliny, 8, 123, 298, 299 
Plutarch, 8, 9, 192 
Polish, 273 
Polytheism, 149 

Pomegranate, 139, 251, 282, 378?' 379? 
384, 396, 399? 400? 407 
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Poona, 44, 46, 99, 126, 134, 267, 280 
Portuguese, loS 

Pouruahaspa, 179, 253, 234, 296, 333, 
337, 380, 3S1, 391 
Poiiruta, 203 
P6ry6<lkeshfin, loi 
Prajftpati, 192, 275, 276 
PriUcrit, 76 
PrastS.va, 283 
Prastot^, 2S3 
PratihUra, 284 
■ Pratihartfi, 283 
Pratiprastha.ta, 2S0 
Pravargya, 270 
Prayajas, 281 
PMtika, 325, 326 
Pui-anas, 135, 269, 276 
Purilnic, 263, 268 
Pui-oriasha, 259, 281, 285 
Pushau, 273, 274 
Puti'ka, 282 

Qfida6na, 213 

Qadim reckoning, 57, 358 

Qadmi. See Kadmi. 

Qactu, 153 
Qairizeni, 203 

Qandalifir. See Kandahdf 
Qaniratha, 210, 256, 389 
Qaimit, 201 
Qarenfi, 216 : 

Qai'etem; 139 • 

Quatremfere, 79 

Bafethwishkara, 332 
Ragha, 66, 188, 229, 300 
Raghuvaiisha, 182 
Rai, 66, 79, 300, 362 
Rft,k, 362 

Ram, 214, 316, 324 
Ra,ma-qa,star, 193, 316 
Rtoifl,yana, 276, 288 
Rtoi yasiit, 214, 275, 324 
Rilnyo-skereti, 159 
Rapithwin, 397, 403 
Rapithwina gfih, 159, 232 
Rashrm, 204, 205, 207, 210, 322, 342 

, yasht, 20S, 206 

Bask, 21, 22 
Rasmi reckoning, 57 
Raspl, 193? 280, 394, 395, 403? 404, 
407, 408 

Rathantaram, 284 
Rathwi, 193, 280, 332, 394 
Ratoshtfbiti nask, 129 
Ratu, 175, 187, igi, 192, 297, 327, 
328 

Ratus, 276 
Ratushta! nask, 129 
Resurrection, S? 162, 216, 311 
Revelations, 311 

Rhode, 20 • 
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Eiblius, 148 
Eiclumisou, 19 

Kigvedii, 39, 40, 143, 148, 258, 268- 
271, 274, 273, 278-280; (quoted) 
145= 273, 27^ 276, 277 ; (referred 
to) 178, 182, 183, 206, 26S, 269, 
273-27S> 278, 279, 289, 291, 333 
Riksha, 206 
Ilislii', 206, 269, 278 
Eisliis, 269, 272 
Eitus, 271 

Eivdyat, 100 ; (Pahlavi) 43, 46, 106 
Eiv^yats (Persian), 93, 106, 126-134 
Eoliini, 182 

Eoman, 16, 79, 81 ; characters, 31, 

41 ; type, 47, SI 

Eoinans, 8, 79, 135, 137, 207, 29S, 

298,3019364 

Rome, 262 
Riulra, 269, 27s 
Eftm, 78 
Russian, 273 
Rustam, 277 

Rustam-i Mihirdpan; 56, 94, 96, 127 

Sabeans, is 
Saoluui, ,51 

Sadarah, 25, 249, 367, 368 
Sad-dar BiuidaluslL, 43, 113 
Sadis, 390 

Sajastdu, 66, 228. See 
Sakfoldm nask, 133 
Sakzi, 66 
Salsette, 25 
Sdma, 277, 278 
Sdman, 284 
Sdinans, 283, 284 
Samaritan Jews, 13S • 

Samarkand, 203 
Sdmas, 178, 278, 392 
Sdmaveda, 73, 143, 238, 283 
Sandal-wood, 378, 404, 408 
Sandes, 11 
Sailhiti, 18 1 

Sanskrit, passim ; (classical) 22, 68- 
70, 72, 75, 76, 206, 289 ; manu- 
scripts, 45 ; siruzah, 46 ; transla- 
tion, 22, 26, 38, 41, 42, 46 SI, SS, 
93, 100, 106, 120. See Fettle 
Saoshydns, 213, 313, 314 
SaoshyafitO, 258, 294, 295, 301, 314 
Sdsiin, III 

Sasanian, 54, S9, 67, 78, 80, 8r, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 121, 122, 125, 302, 338, 
358; eliaraoters, 59; insciiptions, 
49i 59, So, 82, 86-89 ; Pahlavi, 82, 
86-go 

Sasanians, 12, 15, 25, 33, 125, 299, 

„ 309 . 

Satan, 12 
Satfira, 280 
Saugaml-ndmah, 322 


Sfiurva, 272, 308, 337 
Savahi, 256, 369, 389 
Savana, 282, 283 
Savitri, 269, 273 
Sayaiia, 69 

Scandinavians, 147, 180 
Scythic, 79 
Seddsh, 390 

Semitic, 5, 42, 49, 59, 81-86, 8g, 90, 
92 ; ideograms, 83-85, go 
Sfirjdus, 392 
Sfend iiask, 131 
Sliahanshdhi reckoning, S7 
Shaiuiilmah, 80, 93, 190, 194, 202, 
226, 277, 278, 298, 299, 361 
Shahpuhar I., 86-88, iii 
— IL,84 
Shahrastani, 15 
Shahrivav, 9, 306, 358, 392 
Shahrydrji Daddbhili, in 
Shaukhuyana grihyasfitra, 2S9 

shrautasfiti’iis, 182 

Sliapurji Edalji (Eevd.), m 
Shax'va, 272, 288 
Shilstras, 13S 

Stiatapatha brdhmana, 206, 275 
Sliafcrdvair, loi 
Shatver, 357, 358, 382 
Shfiyast-la-shfiyast, 56, 106, 351 
Shayast-nashayast, 43 
Shikaud-guma,ni, 46, 55, 60, 104, 105, 
114 

Shiva, 269, 272, 288, 308 
Shloka, 144, 17s, 212, 252 
Shrotriyas, 289 
Shruti, 307 
Shukra, 278 
SimaSzhi, 213 
Simakos, 12 • 

Simrd, loi 
Sind, 361 

Sindhavas, 205, 230 
Sirius, 9 

Sirozah, lo, 46, 98, 134, 139, 225, 

404 

Slstfin, 94, 356, 361. See Sajastdn, 

Slavonian, 65 

Slavonic, 273 

Smpitis, 260 

Sogdiana, 66, 203 

Soma, 22, 70, 168, 176, 180, 182, 185, 
258, 259, 269, 272, 278, 280-283, 
289, 291, 292 

Soshans, 101, 341, 349, 3SO, 374 
Soshydns, 254, 313, 388 
Sdshyafito, 174, 177, 209, 217 
Speiidarmad, 306, 339, 340, 347, 
349. 350, 357, 375, 377, 382, 383, 
400 

Spend nask, 131, 351 
Spendykd, 391 
Spenjaghra, 336, 390 
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Speflta S,rmaifci, 191, 305, 306, 312, 
333 

SpefitA-mainyft. See Qdtha 
Speiitd mainyixsli, 24, 179, 187, 189, 
304, 305 

SpStos (Gpfitos?), 364 
Spiegel, 29-31, 33-38, 41-44, SI, 95- 
97, 106, 108, 323, 338, 347, 352, 
355, 367-369, 37S, 384 
Spitama, 36, 138, 166, 176, 177, 188, 
2og, 258, 263, 296, 297, 301. 
Spitaman, 3SS, 367, 369, 371, 377, 380; 
381, 384, 387, 392 

Spitama Zaratlmslitra, 3S, 136, 138, 
141, 146-148, 165, 186, igo, 207, 
209, 212, 21S, 223, 227, 235, 236, 

244- 246, 250, 253-255, 257-264, 

292-295, 298-300, 302, 305,, 310- 

„ 317, 319, 320, 327-330, 334 
Sraoslia, 155-160, 184, 189, 193, 204, 
205, 210, 307 

Sraoshavareza, 245, 280, 327, 332, 

369 

Sraoslio-cliarana, 251 
Sravay, 143 
Srit, 392 ■ 

Sr6sh, 141, 174, 189, igi, 19s, 200, 

245- 249, 255, 280, 307, 308, 334, 

336, 340, 369-375, 383, 390, 403, 

408 

— baj, 164, 

yasht, 46, iSg-igr, 200, 257, 307, 

369 

liadbkht, 98, 205 

Sr6sb6-eharanam, 371, 375, 376, 378, 
379 

Srvara, 178 
Stayislin-i drOn, iii 
Strabo, 4, 10 
Stbdgar nusb, 126 
Stbd-yasbt iiask, 134 
Stuttgart, 97, 99, 107 
SM-bOmand, 381 
SMkar nask, 107, 126 
Sughdha, 203, 228 
Sughdi, 66 
Suicide, 313 
Sukuruna, 328 
Sura, 269 
Surak, 364 

Surat, 17, 45, 48, 57, 59, 100, 102 
Stirik, 358 
Syriac, 31, 80 ■ 

Taittiriya braiimana, 182 
- — saiiliita, 278 
Takbma urupa, 214 
Takbt, 394, 397, 399-401, 405 
Talmud, 13S, 226 
Talmudic literature, 136 
Tambk or Tanak, log 
Tauaptibar, 322, 369, 374-377 


Tanuperetbas, 243 
Taiibra, 5 
Tapristan, 363 
Tauru, 52, 337 
Taurmui, 328 

Teheran, 95, 109, 300, 338, 359, 364 

Teispes, 298 

Ten admonitions, no 

Teutonic, 52, 65, 148, 287 

Thais, 124 

Themis, 203 

Theodores, 12 

Theopompos, 7, 8, 33, 312 

Thomas, 87, 88 ■ 

Thorah, 135 

Thraotaona, 178, 198, 202, 2x5, 2x6, 
230, 275, 277, 278 
Thrita, 178, 257, 277, 392 
Tighrish, 200 
Tir, 256 
— yasht, 200 
Tishtar, 9, 256, 389 
Tishtrya, 9, 194, 200, 2or, 263, 279 
Traitana, 277, 278 
Trimhi’ti,' 288 
Trishtuhh, 145 
Trita,' 275, 277, 278 
Trojan wax', 298 
Turanian, 361 
Turkish, 31 
Tumour, 123 
Tyohsen, 20 

TJdaka shhnta, 281 
Ucighth, 283, 284 
TJdgitha, 283 
Uclra, 242 
Udumhara, 283 
’Ulamh-i islAm, 43 
TTpadrava, 284 
Upasad, 270, 271, 281 
TJranos, 272 
TJrS, 360' 

Ursa majorj 206 
Urupi, 329 
Urvil, 228 
Urvhkhshaya, 178 
Ui'vaiit), 168 

Ui'varam, 396, 399-402, 407 
Urvhsna, 251 
Urvatad-narh, 235 
Urvhtas, 151 
TJsaghanas, 213 
Ushahina gfih, 159, 369 
UshEm shram, 245 
Ushanas, 278, 279 
Ushidarenem, 216 
• Ushidhao, 2x6 
Ushnih asuri, 271- 
Ushtavaiti. See Gdtha 
Usikhsh, 289 
UzaySirina ghh, 159 
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46, 52, .235, 336 ; (Palilavi) 46, 56, 

61,, 127, 336, 338, 335-393 ; (Sans- 
krit), 46 ; xii (modern Palil.}, 95; 
96 ' 

Venus, 197, 278 
Vereliriin, 3S9 • 

Verethragluia, 213, 275, 288 
Verezena, 153 

Vibajiga, 336 . 

Vidadliafshii, 256, 389 
Vienna, 34, 95-97 
Vik-dev-iirul nask, 133 
Vik-sliedd-ciad, 133 , 

Visli-baurva, 328 
Vishnu, 288 

■ ^ purduii, 213 

Vialitdsp,’ioi, 109, 130, 340, 391 
Vishtaspa, 146, 1.56, 158, 167, 298, 299 
Vishtfispdd, 130 
Vishtdsp nask, 139 

sdstd, 130, 134 

slidli, 130 , 

yasht, 97, 224 

Visparad, 22, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 51, 
96, 97, 134, 133, 139, 141, 142, 191- 
194, 260, 397 ; with Pahlavi, 46 
Vivanghana, 231-234 
Vivanhilo, 177, 277 
Vlzaresho, 255, 387, 390 
Vizu, 329 ■ 

VOghno, 381 
Vohil-gaona, 251 

kereti, 251 

- — khshathra. See Gdthcc, 
Vohuman6, 9, 10, 151, 158, 167, lyx, 
190, 222, 255, 302-306, 308, 320, 
333, 33S, 339-341, 344, 345, .347, 
349-351, 353, 354, 357, 358, 366, 
382, 384, 388. 393 » 

Vohunazga, 328 
Vohuiiemanh, 213 
Vologeses, 54 
Vouru-bareshti, 256, 389 

jaresliti, 256, 389 

kasha, 197, 200, 201, 205, 208, 

256, 279, 320, 325-327, 336, 388, 
392 

Vritra, 275, 278, 279 
Vritrahil, 213, 275, 288 

Webee, 271 

West, 50, 51, io5 

Westergaard, 24, 32-34, 36-39, 44, 

47, SI, 60, 77, 87, 97, loS, iH, 
139, 140, 194, 217,. 223, 308, 355, 

367, 369, 409 

Western India, 16-18, 33, 44, 55 
Wilson (Rev. Dr.), 32, 4.5 

(Prof. H. H.), ^3 ; 

Windischmann, 43, 47, 105 
Wodan’s heer, 180 ^ 

Wonders of the land of Sistdn,: 109 


Vadiak aOcliand, no 
Vadhagliana, 254 
Vao-i vatar, 323 

■ veh, 324 

Va6koreta, 228 
Va6tha nask, 46 
Vahirani-i varjdvaiid, 107, ixo 
Vahishta, 3r[ 

Vahishtem alifim, i86 ■ 
Vahisht-indnsrah nask, 127 
Vahishtfiishti. Beo Gatha 
Vdhrdm, 383 
Vaivasvata„277 
Vajarkard-i dlni, 43, 59, 100, 
112, 126 

Vdjasaneyi sailhittl, 182 
Vajurg-niihir, 116, in 
Valkhash, 54 
Vfiniad(3va hymns, 148 
Vanant, 217 ; yasht, 217 
Vandiddd, 133. Bee Vendidctd 
Vapil, 285 

Varasa, 139, 395, 397, 399, -i-oo, 


Varilza, 214 ' 

Varona, 230, 363 
Vareshan, 213 
Vanshtamdiisar nask, 127 
Varuna, 53, 268, 272, 273 
Vasavas, 273 
Vashatkdra, 275 
Vashti inisk, 130 
V^isi.siithas, 178 
Vayu,' 274, 275, 324, 334 
■Vilyu, 214, 274 
Vayush, 214, 215 , . 

Vazagha, 329 
Vfizishtii, 336, 390 
Vazra, 205, 217 

Veda, 20, 41, S3, 70, 73, 170, 180, 
274, 276-278, 294 
Veddngas, 18 1 

Vedas, 21, 22, 27, 39, 40, 69-71, 77, 
. 13s, 138, \5S, 182, 193. 205, 206, 

213, 216, 230, 260, 267-269, 273- 
2S0, 287, 289, 291, 299, 307 
Vedio, 27, 40, 44, 69, 70, 77, 14s, 
176, 192, 194, 214, 270, 272-276, 
278-280, 284, 288, 292, 294, 308 ; 
hymns, 28, 137, 143, 206, 272, 274, 
276, 278, 287-289, 291, 294; Sans- 
krit, 40, 68, 70, 72, 75, 147 
Vdiijakik, 58 
Voh river, 361 
Vehrkana, 229 

Vendidad, 22-24, 28, 30, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 43, 46, 50-52, 58, 60, 6r, 94-96, 
99, 107, 109, 113, 114, 127, X33-133, 
137, 139, 141, 143, 199, 211, 225- 
257, 260-264, 268, 277, 292, 294- 
2117, 303, 3o‘5, 315-338, 35.5, 374, 
383, 384, 397; badah, 22, 28, 30, 
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Xanthos of Lydia, 298 
Xenophon, 4 
Xerxes, 124 

YMk4r-i Zarirdn, 109 
Yajamana, 270 

Yajislm, 139, 2S1, See Yazishn 
Yhjtiavalkya, 286 

Yajurveda, 143, 206, 259, 271, 272, 
27s, 278 

Yania rajS,, 276, 277 
Yasht, 174-177, 185, 189, 194 
Yaahts, 6, 14, 38, 43, 51, 98, 134, 139, 
224, 262-24|, 294, 29s ; (translated) 
173-183, ^189-igi, 194.-217; (Pahl. 
translations) 98 
Yhska, 274, 285 

Yasna, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34, 36“ 
38, 41, 43, 46, 47, 50, SI, 53, 58, 
97-99, 101, 109, 134, 133, 137, 139- 
143, 146, 171, 174, 17s, 177, igo, 191, 
249. 258-260, 394 ; (described) 139- 
142 ; haptanhaiti, 140-142, 170- 
172, 190, 238, 239 ; (later) 140, 142, 
171, 174-191, 239, 260, 262, 264, 
296 ; (older) 73, 140-142, 174, 242, 
296, 300 ; (Paiilavi) 36, <^6, 114, 120, 
338-334 

Yathii alrh vairy6, 30, 54, 98, 126- 
134, 174, 232, 374, 375, ' 380, 382, 
38s, 397-399 j 401-405. 407-409; 
text, 123 ; translation, 141 
Yaxartes, 293 
Yazads, 112, 343, 403 
YazamaidS, 171, 186 
Yazatas, 194, 200, 272, 288 
Yazd, 114 
Yazdali, 14 
Yazddn, 194 
Yazishn, 343, 363. See 
Yhhhfihdtain, 98, 141, 174, 248, 374, 373 
Yinia, 23, 177, 202, 214-216, 226, 230- 
235, 257, 277, 392 ; khshaeta, 177, 
ig8, 276, 277 

Yoishtd yO Fryanandm, 107 
Zdbulistto, 66 

Zdd-sparam-i Yfiddn-damdn, 102 ’ 

Zairicha, 32, 337 
Zamydd yasht, 216 
Zand, 83. See Zen^ 

Zand-dkds, 104 
Zandik, 108 

Zaota, 193, 280, 282, 332, 378 
Zaothra, 139, 189, 214, 231, 281, 333, 
336, 397 
Zarades, ii 
Zaradnsht, 14, 16 
Zarastrades, 12, 296 


ZarahhusWra, 24, 33, 36, 41, 33, 741 
lor, 121, 122, 138, 146-151, 133) 
154? 136, 157, 161, 163, 165-170) 
173, 175-177, 179, rSs, 188, 189, 

195-198, 202, 207-209, 21 1, 213 , 

214, 213, 218, 219, 222, 223, 230, 
231, 233, 238, 243-246, 249, 250, 
252-264, 276, 291, 294-297, 3(Xi, 
303, 307. 325, 326, 333 - 33 *^. 346, 
363; Spitama, 148, 170, 172, 202, 
211 

Zarathnshtras, 226 
Zarathnshtrian, 188, 211,326, 327, 334 
Zarathushtrotemd, 142, 193, 258, 261, 
296,297 

Zaratftsht, idt, 107, iii, 112, 127, 
130, 132, 338, 344) SSL 3S4) 355, 
362, 364-367, 369, 37L 377, 379- 
■388,391-393 

ndmah, 43 

Zardosht, 296 
Zareinaya, 222 
ZarliftndM, 321 
Zaro’uam, 12 
Zarvau, 13 

akarana, 12, 15, 24, 309 

zawi, 66 

Zavdrish, 84, 83 
Zemaka, 321 

Zend, 19, 21, 47, so, 52, 124, 123. 134, 
135, 177,239(866 j.i'esto); (detincd) 
14, 13, 67, 68, iig-122, 226, 262, 
309 ; (original) 174, 177, 227, 229, 
235,362; (passages noted) 207-210, 
212, 213, 227-230,232-238, 250, 253 
Zend-Avesta, 18, 36, 68, 119, 120, 
123, 194, 195, 224, 237, 262, 264, 
267, 268, 271-280, 2S7, 288, 292, 
294, 298, 299, 308-310, 312, 314, 

,^315,409 

Zendik, 14, 13, 309 
Zendist, 235 

Zend-Pahlavi glossary, 47-49, 99 

Zeruan, 13, 14 

Zervanits, 15 

Zens, 6, 8, ii, 53, 287 

Zohak, 183, 198 

■Zor, 395, 397, 398, 400-403, 406, 407 
Zoroaster, 3, 9, ii, 19, 29, 46, 51, 
123, 137, 138, 171, 2 i 6, 296; (his 
age) i-s, 298, 299; (his writings) 
123, 257 

Zoroastrian, passim; studies, 43 
Zoroastrianism, 44, 103, 346 
Zoroastrians, 14, 23, 46, 34, 37, 74, 
121, 123, 125, .168, 170, 258, 263, 
287, 290, 303 
Zota, 394, 395, 403-409 
Zvdrish, 42 
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